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The  Politics  of  Inequality,  Social  Policy, 
and  Educational  Change 


Lance  D.  Fusarelli  and  Lisa  Bass 

North  Carolina  State  University 


This  issue  of  the  Peabody  Journal  of  Education  is  dedicated  to  exploring  “The  Politics  of 
Inequality,  Social  Policy,  and  Educational  Change.”  Concerns  about  the  poor  quality  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States  have  brought  about  a  dizzying  (and  sometimes  confusing)  array 
of  educational  reforms,  including  higher  standards,  accountability,  high-stakes  testing,  Common 
Core,  No  Child  Left  Behind,  merit  pay,  revisions  to  teacher  tenure  rules,  and  school  choice,  among 
others  (Cross,  2004).  These  reforms  have  been  controversial  and  have  reaped  marginal  degrees 
of  success,  as  discussed  below.  Changes  brought  about  by  reform  have  subsequently  produced 
some  profound  shifts  in  power  relationships  among  stakeholders,  particularly  increasing  state 
and  federal  control  over  education  (Fusarelli  &  Cooper,  2009;  Fusarelli  &  Fusarelli,  2015).  Even 
Hollywood  is  getting  into  the  act,  with  releases  such  as  Waiting  for  “Superman,”  which  profiles 
the  angst  of  a  handful  of  students  and  their  families  as  they  try  to  get  their  children  out  of  failing 
public  schools,  and  Race  to  Nowhere,  which  looks  at  the  overwhelming  stress  placed  on  students, 
parents,  and  school  staff  created  by  high-stakes  testing  and  accountability  systems  (DeBray, 
2006). 

However,  despite  decades  of  reform,  school  performance  and  educational  attainment  on  most 
international  indices  (PISA,  TIMMS,  etc.)  remains  flat  (OECD,  2011).  In  fact,  the  United  States 
does  not  fare  well  in  international  comparisons  of  academic  achievement  (Sahlberg,  201  I ),  falling 
near  the  bottom  in  many  academic  ranking  categories  (UNICEF,  2007).  One  implication  is  that 
many  of  the  educational  reforms  promulgated  in  the  past  three  decades,  which  have  been  touted  as 
magic  bullets  to  save  public  education,  are  incomplete  insofar  as  they  fail  to  adequately  address 
the  broader  social  context  within  which  students  live,  learn,  and  increasingly  work  (Berliner, 
2005,  2009;  Fusarelli,  201 1;  Ladd,  201 1).  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  United  States  also  fares 
poorly  on  international  assessments  of  child  well-being,  ranking  near  the  bottom  on  indices 
such  as  material  well-being,  child  health  and  safety,  educational  well-being,  and  family  and  peer 
relationships  (UNICEF,  2007). 

This  issue  focuses  on  the  politics  of  inequality,  social  policy,  and  educational  change  and 
contains  a  cross-cutting  look  at  recent  trends  in  child  welfare,  social  policy,  and  educational 
attainment  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  addition,  it  examines  inequality  in  both  the  K-12 
and  higher  education  realms,  because  inequalities  in  K-l  2  education  directly  impact  and  influence 
inequalities  in  higher  education. 


Correspondence  should  be  sent  to  Lance  D.  Fusarelli,  North  Carolina  State  University,  300P  Poe  Hall,  CB  7801, 2310 
Stinson  Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27695.  E-mail:  lance.fusarelli@ncsu.edu 
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The  purpose  of  this  Peabody  Journal  of  Education  Yearbook  is  to  explore  the  critical  issue  of 
poverty  and  student  well-being  from  diverse  perspectives.  Contributors  to  this  Yearbook  represent 
diverse  disciplinary  backgrounds,  including  political  science,  public  administration,  political 
economics,  educational  leadership  and  policy,  politics  of  education  and  social  justice,  and  higher 
education  policy.  Contributors  also  represent  a  mix  of  junior,  mid-career,  and  senior  scholars  in 
the  field. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  are  grouped  thematically  and  proceed  from  the  micropolitical  level  of 
K-12  education  through  access  to  higher  education  and  beyond.  Lisa  Bass  examines  inequitable 
social  and  educational  policies  and  practices  that  hinder  equity  in  the  U.S.  educational  system.  In 
“The  Micropolitics  of  Educational  Inequality:  The  Case  of  Teacher-Student  Assignments,”  Jason 
A.  Grissom,  Demetra  Kalogrides,  and  Susanna  Loeb  take  a  micropolitical  approach  in  examining 
a  specific  policy  that  creates  inequities  in  access  to  high-quality  teachers:  the  assignment  of 
teachers  and  students  to  classrooms.  Focusing  on  the  intra-organizational  political  power  of 
experienced  teachers,  the  authors’  analysis  of  survey  and  administrative  data  from  a  large  urban 
district  suggests  that  more  experienced  teachers  have  more  influence  over  which  students  are 
assigned  to  their  classrooms.  They  also  find  that  more  experienced  teachers  are  assigned  fewer 
disadvantaged  students,  on  average,  and  assert  that  this  pattern  is  inconsistent  with  stated  goals  of 
ameliorating  educational  inequality  by  matching  more  qualified  teachers  with  the  students  who 
need  them  most. 

The  next  two  articles  explore  issues  of  access  to  higher  education,  with  particular  attention  to 
access  for  students  from  rural  areas.  In  an  era  of  “college  for  all,”  with  a  seeming  abundance  of 
colleges  everywhere,  the  limited  choices  and  options  available  to  students  living  in  rural  commu¬ 
nities  are  all  too  often  overlooked.  In  “College  Student  Access:  How  Articulation  Agreements 
Support  Rural  Students,”  Audrey  J.  Jaeger,  Stephany  Brett  Dunstan,  and  Karrie  Gibson  Dixon 
detail  the  significant  obstacles  to  accessing  higher  education  rural  students  encounter,  includ¬ 
ing  inadequate  academic  preparation,  limited  financial  resources,  limited  or  no  access  to  school 
counselors,  inadequate  family  and  peer  support  networks,  and  a  lack  of  information  regarding 
application  processes  and  financial  aid.  In  these  areas,  where  proximity  and  affordability  are 
major  issues  in  the  consideration  of  postsecondary  education,  the  community  college  serves  an 
important  role  in  the  college  access  discussion.  The  authors  examine  a  way  to  increase  access  for 
rural  students  by  analyzing  a  comprehensive  articulation  agreement  between  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  Community  College  systems  that  serves  as  a  tool  to  support 
rural  students  in  attaining  a  bachelor’s  degree.  The  authors  assert  that  as  President  Obama  con¬ 
tinues  to  move  forward  with  his  community  college  initiative,  American  College  Promise,  there 
is  no  better  time  to  examine  college  access  and  how  comprehensive  articulation  agreements  can 
support  the  attainment  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  for  rural  students. 

In  “Can  ‘Some  College’  Help  Reduce  Future  Earnings  Inequality?”  Daniel  P.  Gitterman, 
Jeremy  G.  Moulton,  Dillon  Bono-Lunn,  and  Laura  Chrisco  address  the  policy  debate  over  “college 
for  all”  versus  “college  for  some”  and  analyze  the  relationship  between  “some  college”  and 
earnings.  Drawing  from  the  American  Community  Survey  (ACS),  the  Panel  Study  on  Income 
Dynamics  (PSID),  and  the  Survey  on  Income  and  Program  Participation  (SIPP),  the  authors  find 
that  more  (postsecondary)  education,  on  average,  is  associated  with  higher  median  earnings. 
However,  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom  and  to  previous  research,  they  also  discovered  that  a 
proportion  of  workers  who  have  attained  lower  levels  of  education  (i.e.,  “some  college”)  earn  more 
than  those  who  have  attained  higher  levels  of  education  (four-year  college  degree).  The  authors 
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conclude  that  some  types  of  “some  college”  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  earnings  inequality  with 
corresponding  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  next  two  articles  examine  the  critical,  yet  oft-overlooked,  connections  between  education, 
welfare,  and  social  policy  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  “Connecting  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Health  for  American  Families,”  Bruce  S.  Cooper  and  Janet  D.  Mulvey  examine  the  relationship 
of  education  to  social  mobility,  health,  and  socioeconomic  stability.  They  explore  the  extreme 
difficulties  poor  families  face  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  high-quality  education  for  their  children, 
access  to  quality  health  care,  and  opportunities  to  move  toward  economic  independence.  The 
authors  detail  the  significance  of  socioeconomic  status  to  cognitive  development,  educational 
achievement,  healthy  living,  and  social  mobility.  They  argue  that  the  increase  of  early  childhood 
programs  is  beginning  but  insufficient  to  close  the  achievement  gap  and  that  the  physical  and 
mental  health  problems  plaguing  the  poor  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  poverty 
rate  and  promote  human  capital  contribution  for  the  entire  nation. 

In  “Child  Welfare,  Education,  Inequality,  and  Social  Policy  in  Comparative  Perspective,”  Lance 
D.  Fusarelli  analyzes  several  major  reports  and  indices  of  child  well-being,  focusing  primarily 
on  material  well-being,  child  health  and  safety,  educational  well-being,  and  family  and  peer 
relationships  in  the  United  States  and  other  OECD  countries.  He  then  draws  parallels  between  a 
nation’s  social  policies  and  these  indices  of  child  well-being  and  concludes  with  an  assessment 
of  why  such  divergent  policies  are  found  among  advanced,  industrialized  nations. 

The  final  two  articles  in  this  Politics  of  Education  Association  Yearbook  issue  of  the  Peabody 
Journal  of  Education  devoted  to  education  and  inequality  examine  the  role  of  the  media  in 
reinforcing  inequality  and  contain  a  sharp  critique  of  how  educational  policies  often  reinforce 
the  status  quo,  hindering  efforts  toward  educational  equity.  Cynthia  Gerstl-Pepin  takes  us  from 
the  dry  world  of  census  reports  and  national  tests  into  television  and  film  by  examining  how 
the  media  portray  education,  inequity,  and  school  reform  through  a  detailed,  critical  analysis 
of  the  popular  HBO  television  series  The  Wire  and  the  well-known  documentary  Waiting  for 
“Superman!'  In  “Popular  Media  Portrayals  of  Inequity  and  School  Reform  in  The  Wire  and 
Waiting  for  “Superman,"  she  asserts  that  media  sources  serve  as  the  primary  avenue  through 
which  citizens  become  informed  about  education  reform;  they  provide  arguments  and  cultural 
messages  to  the  public,  which  can  help  shape  and/or  reinforce  assumptions  embedded  in  school 
debates  about  the  role  of  inequity  in  education. 

In  her  analysis,  Gerstl-Pepin  notes  that  discussions  of  the  role  that  poverty  plays  in  schooling 
and  in  perpetuating  inequity  tend  to  be  minimized  in  public  discussions  over  school  reform, 
with  blame  being  placed  on  ineffective  teachers,  teachers’  unions,  and  policies  such  as  teacher 
tenure  and  the  collective  bargaining  process.  Because  the  media  can  shape  how  the  public  (and 
policymakers,  including  legislators)  view  the  problems  confronting  education,  they  play  a  key 
role  in  problem  definition  and  policymaking.  Unfortunately,  the  overly  simplistic  solutions  all 
too  often  suggested  in  media  portrayals  of  schooling  often  fall  short  of  being  helpful  in  terms 
of  creating  lasting  reform  because  they  seldom  address  the  deeper  social  issues  that  are  the  root 
causes  of  problems  in  schools. 

In  “A  Sociopolitical  Eclipse:  The  Surrendering  of  Two  Super  Systems  to  Promote  Equity 
in  U.S.  Education,”  Lisa  Bass  challenges  and  critiques  the  status  quo,  particularly  the  nation’s 
current  efforts  toward  educational  equity.  She  then  proposes  a  radical  shift  in  education  policy,  a 
surrendering  of  social,  educational,  and  political  systems  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  equitable 
schooling  conditions. 
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If  education  reform  is  to  become  reality  and  truly  improve  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  by  reducing  the  achievement  gap,  then  the  critical  issues  of  problem  definition  and 
framing,  access  and  health,  welfare,  and  social  policy  must  be  addressed  more  thoughtfully  and 
comprehensively.  It  is  our  hope  that  through  this  issue  of  the  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  such 
boundary-spanning  conversations  will  occur  with  renewed  energy  and  dedication. 
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Politics  of  education  researchers  have  long  recognized  the  role  of  micropolitics  in  school  decision¬ 
making  processes.  We  argue  that  investigating  micropolitical  dynamics  is  key  to  an  important  set  of 
school  decisions  that  are  fundamental  to  inequities  in  access  to  high-quality  teachers:  assignments  of 
teachers  and  students  to  classrooms.  Focusing  on  the  intraorganizational  political  power  of  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  our  analysis  of  survey  and  administrative  data  from  a  large  urban  district  suggests  that 
more  experienced  teachers  have  more  influence  over  which  students  are  assigned  to  their  classrooms. 

By  a  variety  of  measures,  we  also  find  that  more  experienced  teachers  are  assigned  fewer  disadvan¬ 
taged  students,  on  average,  a  pattern  inconsistent  with  goals  of  ameliorating  educational  inequality 
by  matching  more  qualified  teachers  with  the  students  who  need  them  most. 

Improving  the  school  performance  of  students  from  traditionally  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
and  closing  achievement  gaps  with  more  advantaged  students  are  among  the  most  important 
challenges  of  modern  educational  reform.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  teacher  quality  for 
student  achievement  (Harris  &  Sass,  2011;  Nye,  Konstantopoulos,  &  Hedges,  2004;  Rivkin, 
Hanushek,  &  Kain,  2005;  Rockoff,  2004)  has  focused  recent  policy  efforts  aimed  at  these  goals 
on  inequities  in  the  distribution  of  effective  teachers.  As  one  recent  example,  in  July,  2014, 
Secretary  of  Education  Arne  Duncan  unveiled  the  Department  of  Education’s  “50  State  Strategy” 
for  ensuring  that  students  of  color  and  from  low-income  backgrounds  have  equitable  access  to 
qualified  teachers  as  part  of  future  No  Child  Left  Behind  waiver  renewal  decisions  (Klein,  2014). 

Attention  on  teacher  equity  from  both  policymakers  and  researchers,  however,  has  focused 
primarily  on  the  distribution  of  teachers  across  schools  (Lankford,  Loeb,  &  Wyckoff,  2002).  Yet 
some  evidence  is  beginning  to  accumulate  that  teacher  quality  is  also  inequitably  distributed 
within  schools,  with  students  from  less  advantaged  backgrounds  more  likely  to  be  placed  in 
classrooms  with  less  qualified  or  less  effective  teachers  (Clotfelter,  Ladd,  &  Vigdor,  2005;  Feng, 
2010;  Kalogrides,  Loeb,  &  Beteille,  2013).  This  inequitable  distribution  across  classrooms  within 


Correspondence  should  be  sent  to  Jason  A.  Grissom,  Vanderbilt  University,  PMB  414, 230  Appleton  Place,  Nashville, 
TN  37203.  E-mail:  jason.grissom@vanderbilt.edu 
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schools  means  that  policy  efforts  to  move  effective  teachers  into  schools  with  larger  numbers  of 
low-achieving  students,  students  of  color,  or  students  from  low-income  backgrounds  are  likely  to 
go  only  so  far  in  addressing  equitable  access  to  high-quality  teaching  and,  as  a  result,  achievement 
gaps  among  student  groups. 

Although  across-school  inequalities  are  often  driven  by  labor  market  factors,  within- 
school  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  classroom  teachers  have  a  distinctly  political  di¬ 
mension  that  researchers  have  overlooked.  Scholars  of  the  politics  of  education  have  long 
recognized  how  micropolitical  dynamics  in  schools  inform  the  setting  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  school  policies  (Malen  &  Cochran,  2008).  Power— formal  and  informal — is  un¬ 
equally  distributed  across  school  actors.  To  the  degree  that  this  power  is  exercised  in 
ways  that  affect  the  distribution  of  policy  “outputs”  within  the  school,  there  is  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  within-school  political  considerations  to  ameliorate  or  exacerbate  inequalities  among 
students. 

We  focus  in  particular  on  the  micropolitical  power  of  relatively  experienced  teachers.  The 
chain  of  logic  we  investigate  is  this:  Teachers  who  have  worked  “within  the  system”  over 
longer  periods  likely  have  accrued  various  forms  of  social  and  organizational  capital,  including 
respect  from  school  leaders  and  other  actors,  understanding  of  school  organizational  processes, 
and  relationships  within  the  school  community.  This  greater  capital,  in  turn,  can  constitute  a 
source  of  influence  in  school  decisions,  including  those  regarding  how  students  are  assigned 
to  teachers.  Research  showing  that  teachers  tend  over  their  careers  to  move  away  from  schools 
with  higher  concentrations  of  traditionally  disadvantaged  students,  perhaps  because  working  with 
those  students  or  their  families  is  more  challenging,  raises  the  concern  that  teachers  might  aim  to 
sort  in  a  similar  fashion  within  schools  as  well  (Hanushek,  Kain,  &  Rivkin,  2004;  Lankford  et  al., 
2002).  Thus,  if  more  experienced  teachers  exercise  greater  influence  in  assignment  decisions, 
we  might  expect  to  see  a  negative  correlation  between  teacher  experience  and  the  fraction  of 
disadvantaged  students  in  a  teacher’s  classroom.  If  so,  given  a  positive  relationship  between 
teacher  experience  and  teacher  effectiveness  (Clotfelter,  Ladd,  &  Vigdor,  2006;  Nye  et  ah,  2004; 
Rockoff,  2004),  the  sorting  that  results  from  the  exercise  of  power  in  assignment  decisions  may 
well  undermine  school  equity  goals. 

Although  we  cannot  fully  examine  this  narrative  empirically,  we  shed  light  on  several  of 
its  key  components  using  administrative  and  teacher  survey  data  from  a  large,  urban  school 
district.  We  ask  two  research  questions.  First,  we  ask  whether  more  experienced  teachers  in¬ 
deed  exercise  more  influence  in  decisions  about  which  students  are  assigned  to  their  classes, 
relative  to  other  actors  in  the  school  (e.g.,  the  principal).  Second,  we  ask  whether  more  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  are  assigned  relatively  more  advantaged  students,  compared  to  less  ex¬ 
perienced  colleagues  teaching  students  in  the  same  grade  in  that  school  in  the  same  year. 
Findings  in  the  affirmative  would  suggest  that  teacher  experience  is  an  important  source  of 
power  in  school  decision  making  that  teachers  can  use  to  affect  the  distribution  of  a  key  re¬ 
source:  themselves.  They  also  highlight  the  importance  of  micropolitical  dynamics  more  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  worthy  area  of  study  for  scholars  seeking  to  hone  our  understanding  of  educational 
inequality. 

In  the  next  section,  we  place  our  look  at  classroom  assignments  in  the  context  of  research  on 
school  micropolitics.  We  then  describe  the  administrative  and  survey  data  we  use  in  our  analysis, 
followed  by  the  results  of  our  examination  of  our  two  research  questions.  The  concluding  section 
discusses  the  implications  of  our  results. 
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MICROPOLITICS  AND  TEACHER-STUDENT  ASSIGNMENTS 

Although  definitions  of  the  concept  vary,  the  study  of  the  micropolitics  of  schooling  generally 
conceives  of  individual  schools  as  political  systems  within  which  organizational  actors  engage  in 
activities  or  strategies  to  influence  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  (Ball,  1987;  Johnson,  2001; 
Malen  &  Cochran,  2008;  Malen,  1995).  Micropolitical  perspectives  recognize  that  schools  must 
constantly  make  choices  over  the  distribution  of  policy  goods  and  services  in  an  environment  in 
which  such  resources  are  often  in  short  supply  and  focus  the  analyst  on  the  power  or  influence 
relations  surrounding  choices  about  how  organizational  resources  are  apportioned.  Drawing  on 
different  sources  of  influence,  including  formal  authority,  capacity  to  provide  supports,  and  ability 
to  mete  out  social  sanctions,  some  actors  hold  more  influence  over  those  choices  than  others, 
which  they  can  use  to  pursue  their  own  interests  within  the  organization  (Blase  &  Anderson, 
1995;  Hoyle,  1999;  Marshall  &  Scribner,  1991).  To  some  scholars,  understanding  these  interests 
and  patterns  of  influence  means  understanding  how  school  decisions  “ really  work,  not  how  an 
organizational  chart  or  a  principal’s  action  plan  would  like  them  to  work”  (Flessa,  2009,  p.  331). 

Research  on  school  micropolitics  has  spanned  many  categories  of  influence  relations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  between  school  personnel  and  parents  or  the  community,  between  principals  and 
teachers,  among  teachers,  and  others,  and  examined  these  power  dynamics  in  each  (Malen  & 
Cochran,  2008).  We  direct  attention  to  a  school  decision  area  that  has  the  potential  for  influence 
from  numerous  actors:  the  assignment  of  students  to  teachers  within  a  school.  Decisions  about 
assignment  have  clear  potential  for  the  exercise  of  micropolitical  dynamics.  Seats  in  a  given 
teacher’s  classroom  are  a  finite  resource,  and  different  actors  may  have  competing  interests  over 
how  those  seats  are  filled.  For  example,  the  perception  that  seats  in  some  classrooms  are  more 
valuable  than  others — perhaps  because  a  teacher  might  be  perceived  as  more  effective,  better  at 
classroom  management,  nicer,  and  so  forth  in  comparison  to  his  or  her  colleagues — may  lead 
parents  to  seek  to  influence  school  personnel  to  steer  their  children  toward  those  seats.  Principals 
concerned  about  the  accountability  standing  of  the  school  may  feel  accountability  pressures  that 
prioritize  the  achievement  of  some  student  groups  over  others,  which  may  lead  them  to  place 
some  kinds  of  students  with  teachers  they  perceive  as  more  likely  to  raise  student  performance. 
Teachers  themselves  may  have  interests  in  teaching  some  students  or  some  kinds  of  students  over 
others,  which  may  lead  them  to  seek  to  influence  which  students  are  assigned  to  their  classrooms. 
If  assignments  are  a  political  process,  we  would  expect  assignment  outcomes  to  tend  to  reflect 
the  preferences  of  whichever  groups  hold  the  most  influence. 

We  focus  our  analysis  on  the  role  of  teachers.  Only  a  few  studies  have  examined  the  processes 
whereby  teacher-student  assignments  are  made  (Cohen- Vogel,  2011;  Grissom,  Kalogrides,  & 
Loeb,  2014;  Monk,  1987),  but  evidence  suggests  that  teachers  and  teacher  preferences  play  an 
important  role  (Carey,  Farris,  &  Carpenter,  1 994;  Kalogrides  et  al.,  20 1 3).  Teachers  exercise  power 
in  a  large  number  of  school  decision  processes,  facilitated  not  only  by  external  policy  moves 
toward  greater  classroom  autonomy  (Grissom,  Nicholson-Crotty,  &  Harrington,  2014;  Malen 
&  Cochran,  2008),  but  by  internal  sources  of  organizational  and  social  capital  that  teachers 
accumulate  due  to  their  central  role  in  schooling.  These  forms  of  capital  include  expertise 
about  what  is  best  for  students,  understanding  of  school  decision-making  processes,  informal 
relationships  with  parents  and  members  of  the  community,  teacher  leadership,  and  the  threat  of 
moving  on  to  another  school  if  the  teacher  becomes  dissatisfied  (Blase  &  Blase,  2002;  Kalogrides 
et  al.,  2013;  Malen  &  Cochran,  2008;  Malen,  1995). 
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Importantly,  this  capital  may  take  time  to  accrue,  meaning  that  more  experienced  teachers  are 
likely  to  have  more  of  it,  giving  them  more  power  in  school  decisions  than  their  less  experienced 
colleagues.  In  the  assignment  context,  this  power  may  mean  securing  more  favorable  teaching 
assignments  by,  for  example,  holding  on  to  courses  or  grade  levels  they  enjoy  teaching.  To  this 
point,  some  prior  research  finds  that  veteran  teachers  are  more  able  to  protect  their  access  to 
more  attractive  course  assignments  in  high  schools,  pushing  novice  teachers  into  teaching  less 
desirable  courses  (Finley,  1984).  Similarly,  teachers  may  also  use  this  power  to  alter  class  com¬ 
positions,  reducing  the  numbers  of  students  who  have  behavior  problems,  learning  difficulties, 
or  uninvolved  parents,  for  example,  all  of  which  may  make  the  teacher’s  work  more  challeng¬ 
ing.  Such  factors  correlate  with  student  socioeconomic  status,  which  may  underlie  the  pattern 
numerous  studies  have  documented  that  teachers  sort  away  from  schools  with  large  numbers 
of  students  of  color  or  from  low-income  backgrounds  (Guarino,  Santibanez,  &  Daley,  2006; 
Hanushek  et  al.,  2004;  Lankford  et  ah,  2002).  Unfortunately,  to  the  degree  it  is  present,  this 
exercise  of  political  power — rational  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  may  be  seeking  to  improve  their 
working  conditions — will  generate  an  outcome  inconsistent  with  equity  goals:  more  experienced 
teachers  will  be  systematically  assigned  to  relatively  more  advantaged  classrooms,  on  average. 
Because  research  suggests  a  positive  correlation  between  experience  and  teaching  effectiveness 
(Rockoff,  2004),  this  pattern  of  assignment  can  result  in  further  disadvantage  for  students  already 
more  likely  to  be  struggling  academically. 

This  analysis  suggests  a  number  of  hypotheses  about  the  micropolitical  dynamics  of  the 
teacher-student  assignment  process  in  schools,  a  full  accounting  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.  Instead,  we  provide  an  initial  treatment  that  analyzes  just  two  hypotheses.  The 
first  is  that  more  experienced  teachers’  exercise  greater  influence  on  assignments.  The  second  is 
that  this  influence  indeed  results  in  assignment  patterns  that  are  inconsistent  with  equity  goals  in 
the  sense  that  more  experienced  teachers  are  systematically  assigned  more  advantaged  students 
when  compared  to  their  less  experienced  colleagues.  In  the  remainder  of  the  article,  we  draw  on 
unique  data  from  a  single  large  urban  district  to  test  these  hypotheses. 


DATA 

Our  analysis  utilizes  data  from  Miami-Dade  County  Public  Schools  (M-DCPS),  the  largest  school 
district  in  Florida  and  the  fourth- largest  in  the  United  States.  The  district  enrolls  approximately 
350,000  students,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Hispanic.  Approximately  65%  are  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  In  M-DCPS,  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  United 
Teachers  of  Dade  (UTD)  governs  within-school  assignment  policies.  The  agreement  specifies  that 
teachers  have  the  right  to  indicate  a  preference  for  teaching  assignment  (within  fields  for  which 
they  are  certified)  for  the  following  year,  but  that  scheduling  of  employees  is  within  principal 
discretion  so  long  as  it  is  accomplished  “in  a  fair,  equitable,  and  impartial  fashion,  taking  into 
account  seniority  and  employee  preferences”  (UTD,  2012). 

We  make  use  of  two  data  sources.  The  first  is  a  rich  administrative  data  set  provided  to 
us  by  the  district.  The  data  span  ten  years,  from  academic  year  2003-04  to  2012-13,  and 
contain  information  on  personnel — including  demographic  information,  education  level,  and 
job  assignments — and  students.  Student-level  data  include  race/ethnicity,  sex,  free/reduced-price 
lunch  eligibility,  English  proficiency,  scores  on  state  math  and  reading  tests  (which  we  standardize 
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TABLE  1 

Teacher  and  Characteristics 


Administrative  data 

Survey  data 

Sample 

Mean  SD  N 

Mean  SD 

N 

Teacher  characteristics 


Female 

0.77 

0.42 

179179 

0.80 

0.40 

6274 

White 

0.28 

0.45 

179182 

0.30 

0.46 

6274 

Black 

0.26 

0.44 

179182 

0.25 

0.44 

6274 

Hispanic 

0.44 

0.50 

179182 

0.43 

0.50 

6274 

Other  race 

0.02 

0.13 

179182 

0.02 

0.14 

6274 

MA  or  higher 

0.37 

0.48 

179182 

0.40 

0.49 

6274 

Years  of  experience  in  current  school 

* 

* 

* 

8.52 

7.32 

6168 

Years  of  experience  in  other  schools 

* 

* 

* 

4.81 

6.69 

6141 

in  district 

Years  of  experience  outside  the 

* 

* 

♦ 

2.12 

4.92 

6162 

district 

Total  years  of  experience  in  district 

10.33 

9.16 

179182 

* 

* 

* 

Class  characteristics 

Proportion  Black 

0.28 

0.33 

179092 

0.29 

0.33 

6270 

Proportion  Hispanic 

0.61 

0.31 

179092 

0.62 

0.32 

6270 

Proportion  receiving 

free/reduced-price  lunches 

0.68 

0.24 

1 79092 

0.74 

0.22 

6270 

Proportion  limited  English  proficient 

0.18 

0.26 

1 79096 

0.20 

0.27 

6272 

Average  prior  year  math  achievement 

-0.13 

0.71 

134568 

-0.1 1 

0.71 

5294 

Average  prior  year  reading 

-0.14 

0.72 

134866 

-0.13 

0.72 

5294 

achievement 

Average  prior  year  days  absent 

8.66 

4.91 

161382 

8.49 

5.06 

6189 

Average  prior  year  suspension  days 

0.53 

1.64 

161382 

0.49 

1.54 

6189 

Note.  Cells  marked  with  *  indicate  values  missing  from  a  given  data  set.  The  only  experience  measure  contained  in 
the  administrative  data  files  is  total  years  in  district.  Other  experience  types  were  collected  via  surveys. 


within  grade  level  and  year),  and  attendance  and  discipline  information.  Course  identifiers  permit 
us  to  link  students  to  their  classroom  teachers. 

The  left  side  of  Table  1  shows  descriptive  statistics  for  the  teachers  in  our  administrative 
data  sample  and  the  characteristics  of  the  students  in  their  classrooms.  Observations  are  at  the 
teacher-year  level,  pooled  across  all  available  years.  The  teaching  population  in  M-DCPS  is  77% 
female,  44%  Hispanic,  and  26%  Black.  The  average  teacher  has  10.3  years  of  experience  in  the 
district.1  Their  classrooms  are,  on  average,  28%  Black  and  61%  Hispanic,  with  68%  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch. 

We  match  the  administrative  data  to  data  from  an  original  survey  of  M-DCPS  teachers  we  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  spring  of  201 1 .  The  survey,  which  had  a  response  rate  of  38%,  resulted  in  responses 
from  approximately  8,000  teachers,  of  which  6,274  could  be  matched  to  classrooms  and  thus 
retained  for  our  analysis.  To  assess  the  representativeness  of  the  surveyed  teachers,  we  compared 
their  characteristics  and  those  of  their  classrooms  to  the  teachers  in  the  full  administrative  data 


'Although  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  total  teaching  experience  as  well,  M-DCPS  data  do  not  contain  reliable 
indicators  of  total  teaching  experience,  only  experience  within  the  district. 
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TABLE  2 


Involvement  In  and  Influence  Over  Assignments  to  Teacher’s  Class  This  Year 


Mean 

SB-' 

N 

Involvement  in  class  assignments  (Yes/No) 

Me 

0.15 

0.36 

5356 

Other  teachers  in  my  grade 

0.12 

0.32 

5356 

Teachers  in  the  grade  below 

0.16 

0.37 

5356 

Other  teachers  in  my  grade 

0.11 

0.31 

5356 

Principal 

0.51 

0.50 

5356 

Assistant  principals 

0.65 

0.48 

5356 

Counselors 

0.38 

0.49 

5356 

Parents 

0.08 

0.27 

5356 

Students 

0.07 

0.25 

5356 

Influence  over  class  assignments  ( 0  =  Not 
involved/no  influence ;  4  =  A  lot  of 
influence) 

Me 

0.35 

0.93 

5286 

Other  teachers  in  my  grade 

0.25 

0.78 

5289 

Teachers  in  the  grade  below 

0.38 

0.99 

5275 

Other  teachers  in  my  grade 

0.22 

0.72 

5281 

Principal 

1.62 

1.76 

5082 

Assistant  principals 

1.91 

1.60 

5009 

Counselors 

1.06 

1.51 

5161 

Parents 

0.18 

0.69 

5326 

Students 

0.15 

0.62 

532 1 

sample.  This  comparison  is  provided  on  the  right  side  of  Table  1.  The  characteristics  of  the  two 
samples  are  remarkably  similar,  alleviating  to  some  extent  concerns  about  potential  bias  arising 
from  nonrepresentativeness  of  the  survey  sample.2 

We  use  two  sets  of  questions  from  the  teacher  survey.  The  first  asked  teachers  which  actors 
were  involved  in  the  assignment  of  students  to  their  classroom  that  year  (i.e.,  2010-1 1).  A  list 
of  actors,  including  themselves,  other  teachers  in  their  grade,  the  principal,  and  parents,  was 
provided,  and  respondents  indicated  involvement  with  a  binary  response  of  yes  or  no.  Next, 
teachers  were  presented  with  the  same  set  of  actors  and  asked  how  much  influence  each  one  had 
over  the  assignment  of  students  to  their  classrooms  that  year.  Responses  were  recorded  on  a  scale 
of  0  ( not  involved/no  influence)  to  4  (a  lot  of  influence).  Both  sets  of  items  were  developed  from 
a  review  of  the  literature  on  teacher  assignment  processes  (e.g.,  Monk,  1987). 

Teachers’  responses  to  both  sets  of  questions  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  Teachers  indicate  that 
assistant  principals  (APs)  are  both  most  likely  to  participate  in  assignment  decisions  (involved 
65%  of  the  time)  and  have  the  greatest  influence,  followed  by  the  principal  (51%  involvement) 
and  school  counselors  (38%  involvement).  Students  and  parents  have  the  least  involvement  (7% 
and  8%,  respectively)  and  lowest  level  of  influence,  on  average. 


2Note  that  the  administrative  data  measure  personnel  experience  as  number  of  years  worked  in  the  district.  On  the 
survey,  we  instead  asked  teachers  how  many  years  they  had  worked  in  the  current  school,  in  other  schools  in  the  district, 
and  outside  the  district.  Thus  the  experience  measures  in  the  two  samples  are  not  directly  comparable. 
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DO  MORE  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  EXERCISE  MORE  INFLUENCE 
IN  ASSIGNMENT  PROCESSES? 

Our  discussion  of  the  micropolitics  of  the  teacher— student  assignment  process  argued  that  an 
accumulation  of  political  capital  could  give  more  experienced  teachers  more  power  to  influence 
which  students  are  assigned  to  their  classrooms.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  we  run  teacher-level 
regressions  modeling  the  reported  level  of  assignment  involvement  or  influence  for  select  actors 
as  a  function  of  survey  measures  of  teacher  experience,  which  are  finer-grained  than  the  “total 
experience  ’  measure  in  the  administrative  data:  years  in  current  school,  years  in  other  schools 
in  the  district,  and  years  outside  the  district.  We  estimate  the  models  both  without  and  with 
school  fixed  effects.  Including  school  fixed  effects  compares  the  involvement  or  influence  of 
teachers  at  different  experience  levels  within  the  same  school,  which  obviates  the  worry  that  any 
association  between  assignment  processes  and  teacher  experience  is  the  result  of  unobserved 
school  characteristics.  We  estimate  both  sets  of  models  using  ordinary  least  squares;  in  the  case 
of  the  binary  involvement  variable,  coefficients  from  the  resulting  linear  probability  model  can 
be  interpreted  as  showing  the  marginal  change  in  the  probability  that  an  actor  is  involved  in  the 
assignment  process  for  each  one-unit  change  in  the  independent  variable. 

Table  3  shows  the  results  for  teachers’  perceptions  of  involvement  (top  panel)  and  influence 
(bottom  panel)  in  the  assignments  of  students  to  their  classrooms  for  themselves,  other  teachers 
in  their  grade,  principals,  and  APs.  Odd-numbered  models  do  not  include  school  fixed  effects; 
even-numbered  models  include  them,  although  their  inclusion  in  most  cases  does  not  alter  the 
conclusions  drawn.  Given  this  observation,  we  focus  on  the  school  fixed  effects  models. 

The  results  are  broadly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  more  experienced  teachers  exercise  more 
power  in  the  student  assignment  process,  although  the  results  make  clear  that  years  of  experience 
in  the  school  and  not  years  of  teaching  experience  elsewhere  are  significant.  Model  2  shows 
that  each  additional  10  years  of  experience  in  the  school  is  associated  with  a  2%  increase  in 
the  likelihood  that  the  teacher  says  he  or  she  was  involved  in  this  year’s  assignment  process  (p 
<  0.001).  This  marginal  increase  is  small  but  substantively  important  given  that  only  15%  of 
teachers  overall  report  involvement  in  assignments.  In  contrast,  models  4,  6,  and  8  show  that 
more  experienced  teachers  report  significantly  less  involvement  of  other  teachers,  the  principal, 
or  APs  in  the  assignment  of  students  to  their  classrooms. 

The  results  for  reported  influence  are  similar.  Model  10  shows  that  each  additional  10  years  of 
experience  in  the  school  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  assignment  influence  of  0.06  points  on  a 
5-point  scale  (p  <  0.01).  More  experienced  teachers  also  report  less  influence  from  other  teachers 
in  their  grade  and  APs.  The  point  estimate  for  principal  influence  is  also  negative,  although  not 
statistically  significant  at  conventional  levels.3 

In  sum,  although  the  effects  are  seemingly  small  in  magnitude,  the  pattern  of  results  from  this 
section  suggests  that  teachers  with  more  experience  are  more  involved  in  decisions  surrounding 
which  students  are  assigned  to  their  classrooms  and  exercise  more  influence  in  those  decisions 
relative  to  other  actors  in  the  school.  The  next  section  asks  whether  there  is  evidence  that  teachers 


fin  results  not  shown,  we  also  find  that  teachers  with  more  experience  at  their  school  report  more  involvement  from 
parents  and  students  in  the  assignment  process.  We  find  no  relationship  between  teaching  experience  and  reports  of  the 
involvement  of  teachers  in  the  grade  below,  other  teachers  in  their  grade,  or  counselors. 


TABLE  3 

Relationship  Between  Teacher  Experience  and  Involvement/Influence  in  the  Class  Assignments  at  Their  School 
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Wore.  Number  of  schools  =  351  for  each  model.  Models  estimated  using  ordinary  least  squares  regression.  +  p  <  .10,  *  p  <  .05,  **  p  <  .01,  ***  p  <  0.001. 
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exercise  the  power  that  comes  with  experience  to  aftect  student  assignments  in  ways  that  may 
have  negative  implications  for  equity. 


ARE  MORE  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  ASSIGNED  MORE 
ADVANTAGED  STUDENTS? 

The  outsized  influence  of  more  experienced  teachers  in  student  assignment  processes  may  sys¬ 
tematically  affect  the  distribution  of  students  across  classrooms.  In  particular,  if,  as  we  suggested 
earlier,  on  the  margins  teachers  prefer  to  teach  classes  with  fewer  disadvantaged  students,  the 
assignment  influence  of  more  experienced  teachers  may  result  in  more  advantaged  classroom 
compositions  for  those  teachers,  on  average.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  we  examine  numerous  mea¬ 
sures  of  potential  disadvantage  of  the  students  taught  by  each  teacher:  the  percentage  of  Black, 
Hispanic,  free  or  reduced-price  lunch,  and  limited  English  proficient  students;  the  average  prior- 
year  math  and  reading  scores  of  the  teacher’s  students;  and  the  average  number  of  days  that 
students  were  absent  or  suspended  in  the  prior  year.  We  run  a  series  of  regression  models  that 
estimate  each  of  these  measures  of  classroom  disadvantage  as  a  function  of  a  teacher’s  total  years 
of  experience  in  the  district,  other  teacher  characteristics  (i.e.,  race/ethnicity,  gender,  whether  the 
teacher  has  a  master’s  degree),  and  school-by-grade-by-year  fixed  effects.  The  following  equation 
describes  the  model: 


Ynsg  —  Po  +  Titsgp  |  +  7Tstg  +  eitSg  (1) 

where  the  class  characteristics  of  current  students  for  teacher  i  in  year  t  in  school  5  in  grade  g, 
Yitsg,  are  a  function  of  a  vector  of  teacher  level  measures  (T)  and  a  school-by-year-by-grade  fixed 
effect,  7Tj,£.The  fixed  effects  isolate  the  comparison  of  a  teacher’s  classroom  characteristics  by 
experience  to  be  only  among  other  teachers  teaching  students  in  the  same  grade  at  that  school 
during  that  year.  To  maximize  sample  sizes,  we  use  only  total  years  of  experience  in  the  district 
so  that  we  can  make  use  of  the  full  administrative  data  set.  In  analyses  not  shown,  however, 
we  restrict  these  models  to  the  survey  sample  only  and  distinguish  between  different  types  of 
experience.  As  above,  we  find  that  school-specific  experience  is  the  main  driver  influencing  class 
assignments.4 

Results  are  shown  in  Table  4.  As  hypothesized,  more  experienced  teachers  tend  to  be  assigned 
fewer  disadvantaged  students  than  less  experienced  colleagues  in  the  same  grade  and  year.  Each 
additional  10  years  of  experience  is  associated  with  0.5  percentage  points  fewer  Black  students 
in  the  teacher’s  classes  and  0.4  percentage  points  fewer  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  students 
(p  <  0.001  for  each).  Greater  experience  is  also  associated  with  having  students  with  higher 
prior-year  math  and  reading  scores  (/3  =  0.005,  p  <  0.001  for  each  outcome)  and  fewer  prior-year 
absences  and  days  suspended.  More  years  of  teaching  experience  are  associated  with  higher 
percentages  of  Hispanic  and  limited  English  proficient  students,  which  in  many  contexts  would 
appear  inconsistent,  but  Hispanic  students  in  Miami  are  in  fact  the  majority  group  and  relatively 
high-income  and  high-achieving,  on  average. 


4We  choose  to  omit  these  analyses  because  they  are  only  based  on  one  year  of  data  and  about  6,000  observations,  while 
the  full  administrative  sample  (using  total  years  of  experience  in  the  district)  is  based  on  more  than  175,000  observations. 
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In  consideration  ot  the  tact  that  the  assignment  of  students  differs  substantially  across  ele¬ 
mentary,  middle,  and  high  schools,  we  re-estimated  the  results  in  Table  4  separately  for  each 
school  level.  For  brevity,  these  results  are  omitted,  but  the  coefficients  on  teacher  experience  are 
very  similar  across  all  three  grade  levels.  For  example,  the  experience  coefficients  in  the  percent 
Black  students  models  are  —0.050,  —0.028,  and  —0.055  for  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools, 
respectively.  All  are  statistically  significant  at  the  0.001  level.  Similarly,  the  coefficients  in  the 
average  prior  reading  scores  models  are  all  0.005  and  all  statistically  significant  at  the  0.001 
level.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  relationship  between  teacher  experience  and  the  relative 
disadvantage  of  the  students  assigned  to  a  teacher’s  classes  are  similar  across  school  levels. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  article,  we  argue  that  processes  by  which  schools  assign  teachers  and  students  to  one  another 
constitute  a  useful  case  for  investigating  the  micropolitics  of  student  inequality.  Teachers  with 
more  experience  have  had  opportunities  to  accumulate  organizational,  social,  and  political  capital 
that  provides  them  with  sources  of  influence  in  school  decision-making  processes.  Our  results 
suggest  that  indeed  teacher  experience — particularly  more  experience  in  the  same  school — is 
associated  with  greater  likelihood  of  involvement  in  the  process  that  assigned  students  to  the 
teacher’s  classroom  that  year  and  more  influence  in  that  process,  relative  to  other  school-level 
actors,  such  as  other  teachers  and  members  of  the  school  leadership  team.  Our  results  are  also 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  teachers  can  exercise  that  influence  to  affect  the  composition  of 
their  classrooms  by  such  characteristics  as  race,  poverty,  and  prior  achievement.  In  particular, 
more  experienced  teachers  are  assigned  fewer  Black  or  low-income  students,  and  students  with 
higher  incoming  math  and  reading  achievement  and  fewer  prior  year  absences  or  days  out  due 
to  suspension.  From  an  equity  perspective,  this  pattern  is  concerning.  Given  evidence  that  more 
experienced  teachers  are  more  effective,  the  sorting  within  schools  of  more  experienced  teachers 
away  from  students  with  fewer  outside-school  resources  and  greater  learning  and  behavioral 
challenges  is  likely  to  compound  student  disadvantages  rather  than  address  them. 

Decision  processes  that  highlight  the  relative  power  or  influence  of  different  groups  often 
result,  unsurprisingly,  in  disadvantaged  groups  losing  out.  The  case  of  teacher-student  assign¬ 
ments,  however,  is  nuanced  in  that  traditionally  disadvantaged  groups  (e.g.,  by  race  or  class) 
are  affected  indirectly,  collateral  damage,  in  a  sense,  from  resolution  of  a  decision  process  in 
which — according  to  the  teacher  surveys,  which  report  little  input  from  parents  or  students — they 
generally  do  not  participate.  Input  to  assignment  decisions  instead  generally  comes  from  school 
leaders  and  other  school  personnel  who,  at  least  on  average,  do  not  sufficiently  take  the  interests 
or  needs  of  disadvantaged  student  populations  into  account  in  resolving  the  competing  demands 
at  play.  This  failure  to  advocate  for  or  represent  the  interests  of  marginalized  groups  in  organi¬ 
zational  decision-making  recalls  a  long  political  science  literature  on  bureaucratic  representation 
(Grissom,  Kern,  &  Rodriguez,  2015)  that  links  the  orientation  of  bureaucrats  (in  this  case,  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals)  toward  ensuring  equity  with  a  more  just  distribution  of  policy  outputs  for 
traditionally  disadvantaged  client  (i.e.,  student)  populations  (Kennedy,  2013).  Recognition  of  and 
reorientation  toward  those  interests  through,  for  example,  school  goal-setting  and  professional 
development,  may  be  a  strategy  for  bringing  student  outcomes  more  into  alignment  with  broader 
goals  of  improving  equity. 
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Our  analysis  here  is  limited  by  data  constraints.  We  have  data  from  only  one  large  urban 
school  district,  and  we  do  not  know  that  our  findings  would  generalize  to  other  districts.  We  also 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  survey  instrument  or  teacher’s  perception  reliably  or  accurately  captures 
assignment  processes  in  the  school,  and  the  association  with  experience  may  reflect  other  factors 
that  we  cannot  observe.  The  systematic  assignment  of  students  with  low  achievement  or  other 
measures  of  disadvantage  to  inexperienced  teachers  may  reflect  other  dynamics,  such  as  principals 
rewarding  longer  service  with  more  advanced  classes  taken  less  often  by  disadvantaged  students, 
or  higher  teacher  turnover  in  some  areas  (e.g.,  special  education)  that  mean  that  those  classes 
tend  to  be  staffed  by  newer  teachers.  Further  qualitative  investigation  may  shed  additional  light 
or  uncover  alternative  explanations  for  the  patterns  we  present.  Still,  our  analysis  points  toward 
some  useful  avenues  for  future  work. 

Our  findings  also  highlight  the  importance  of  future  research  into  assignment  processes. 
Among  school  talent  management  functions,  teacher  assignment  is  often  overlooked  as  a  lever 
for  school  improvement,  despite  the  fact  that — unlike  hiring  or  retaining  effective  teachers,  which 
may  be  difficult  for  many  schools  for  reasons  outside  their  control — assignment  decisions  allocate 
a  resource  schools  already  have  in  hand.  Evidence  that  high-growth  schools  assign  teachers  to 
students  more  equitably  suggests  that  how  schools  make  this  resource  allocation  decision  indeed 
matters  for  student  outcomes  (Loeb,  Kalogrides,  &  Beteille,  2012).  Yet,  the  allocation  of  students 
to  teachers  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  distributional  decisions  in  which  schools  engage  on  a 
daily  basis.  Although  the  interconnections  among  stakeholder  interests  and  power,  the  distribution 
of  policy  goods,  and  the  outcomes  evident  in  this  case  are  significant  in  their  own  right,  perhaps 
more  important  is  that  they  underscore  the  need  for  researchers  to  more  systematically  examine 
the  role  of  micropolitics  in  perpetuating  educational  inequalities  more  generally. 
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Students  trom  rural  areas  face  additional  burdens,  such  as  affordability,  academic  preparation,  and 
lack  of  college-going  resources  that  make  seeking,  enrolling,  and  attending  college  more  difficult. 
Community  colleges  offer  hope  to  achieve  a  college  degree  for  many  rural  students,  and  well- 
developed  articulation  agreements  can  be  one  way  of  improving  access  for  these  students. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  decision  to  apply,  enroll,  attend,  and  graduate  from  college  is  overwhelming  for  even  the  most 
well-prepared  and  well-resourced  students.  In  comparison  to  their  counterparts,  “[h] igh  school 
graduates  from  rural  areas/small  towns  and  poor  students  from  those  areas,  in  particular,  are  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage  in  terms  of  opportunity  to  learn,  and  consistently  evidence  the  lowest 
rates  of  college  going”  (Adelman,  2002,  p.  57).  For  high  school  seniors  from  rural  areas,  many  of 
whom  are  also  first  generation  and  from  low-income  households,  the  factors  that  prevent  students 
from  choosing  to  start  the  college  process  are  even  more  staggering.  Being  rural  in  and  of  itself 
presents  certain  issues  for  college  access.  Rural  education  in  general  has  historically  faced,  and 
continues  to  face,  more  challenges  and  greater  inequalities  compared  to  its  urban  and  suburban 
counterparts.  Generally  speaking,  educational  systems  in  rural  areas  have  higher  dropout  rates, 
produce  lower  test  scores,  and  see  fewer  students  matriculating  from  high  school  to  college 
(Lichter,  Roscigno,  &  Condron,  2003;  Roscigno  &  Crowle,  2001).  Given  the  sociohistorical 
challenges  that  have  shaped  and  impacted  rural  education,  supportive  policy  efforts  are  of  critical 
importance  in  improving  college  access  for  students  in  rural  areas. 

In  support  of  such  policies,  President  Obama’s  education  agenda  includes  dramatic  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  graduation  and  college-going  rates  for  America’s  youth.  Obama’s  degree  attainment 
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executive  agenda  has  a  clear  goal  of  encouraging  higher  levels  of  enrollment  across  demographi- 
cally  diverse  student  bodies:  “Because  economic  progress  and  educational  achievement  go  hand 
in  hand,  educating  every  American  student  to  graduate  prepared  for  college  and  for  success  in  a 
new  workforce  is  a  national  imperative”  (White  House  Press  Secretary  Fact  Sheet,  2010).  Most 
recently,  President  Obama  has  offered  the  America’s  College  Promise  program.  President  Obama 
stated  in  a  Facebook  video,  “Put  simply,  what  Fd  like  to  do  is  to  see  the  first  two  years  of  com¬ 
munity  college  free  for  anybody  who’s  willing  to  work  for  it.”  His  plan  will  require  community 
colleges  and  four-year  institutions  to  work  collaboratively  for  the  seamless  delivery  of  education 
to  students.  Community  colleges  would  need  to  offer  academic  programs  that  “fully  transfer 
credits  to  local  public  four-year  colleges  and  universities”  (Hudson,  2015).  We  believe  there  is 
no  time  in  our  higher  education  history  more  critical  than  now  to  be  discussing  college  access  in 
our  rural  communities. 

Although  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  have  attempted  to  create  policies  and  allocate 
funding  to  encourage  a  college-going  culture  among  all  young  adults,  what  precipitates  limited 
college  access  for  some  student  populations  continues  to  be  a  debatable  topic.  Research  and 
practice  point  to  a  variety  of  factors  that  influence  the  likelihood  of  a  student’s  enrolling  in 
college,  including  first-generation  status;  parental  education  and  involvement;  socioeconomic 
status;  school  and  community  support  and  resources;  academic  preparations;  financial  resources; 
cultural  and  social  capital;  location;  and  race  and  ethnicity.  Yet,  higher  education  leaders  and 
researchers  are  perplexed  about  how  to  define,  cultivate,  and  maintain  access  for  all  students, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  current  education  agenda.  Our  article  focuses  narrowly  on  rural  students,  who 
often  come  from  families  with  low  income,  and  highlights  a  key  policy  issue  for  this  population 
in  relation  to  college  access.  Specifically,  we  discuss  a  policy  issue  of  relevance  for  rural  students 
that  has  both  broad  and  deep  implications  for  college  access — the  community  college  articulation 
agreement  in  North  Carolina  that  has  an  objective  of  facilitating  a  more  seamless  transfer  process 
and  reducing  credit  loss.  We  provide  an  overview  of  the  policy  as  well  as  acknowledge  some  of 
the  unanswered  questions  and  challenges  with  the  policy. 


RURAL  STUDENTS  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AS  A  PATHWAY 

North  Carolina  is  a  largely  rural  state.  “Rural”  can  be  defined  using  varying  standards,  but 
among  the  most  cited  is  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Economic  Research 
Service  urban-rural  continuum  codes,  “a  classification  scheme  that  distinguishes  metropolitan 
counties  by  the  population  size  of  their  metro  area,  and  nonmetropolitan  counties  by  degree  of 
urbanization  and  adjacency  to  a  metro  area”  (United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  2013a). 
Using  the  USDA  urban-rural  continuum  codes,  over  half  of  all  counties  in  North  Carolina  are 
nonmetropolitan.  According  to  the  2010  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  64  of  the  100  counties  have  majority 
rural  populations,  which  typically  have  lower  income  than  urban  counterparts,  greater  poverty 
among  minorities  and  children,  and  face  significant  public  health  issues  (North  Carolina  Rural 
Economic  Development  Center,  2013).  This  backdrop  is  important  to  note  when  considering  the 
educational  landscape  of  rural  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  rural  students,  the  state  also  boasts  a  larger  number  of  transfer  students;  the  Fall 
2013  semester’s  undergraduate  student  body  consisted  of  over  47,000  transfer  students  (University 
of  North  Carolina,  2013b).  Across  the  UNC  System,  approximately  28%  of  all  undergraduates,  or 
one  in  four,  entered  a  UNC  system  institution  as  a  transfer  student.  The  number  of  undergraduate 
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transfer  students  entering  a  UNC  institution  increased  by  15%  (13,024  to  14,954)  from  Fall  2008 
to  Fall  20 1 3  (UNC,  20 1 3b).  Community  college  students,  in  particular,  make  up  a  large  proportion 
ot  this  population:  in  Fall  2013,  56%  (8,383)  of  all  new  transfer  students  came  from  community 
colleges  in  North  Carolina  (UNC,  2013b).  Many  of  these  students  are  served  by  community 
colleges  in  rural  areas  of  the  state. 


The  Role  of  the  Community  College 

Community  colleges  in  the  United  States  play  a  critical  role  in  education  because  they  serve  as  the 
primary  choice  for  higher  education  for  underserved  populations  (Levin,  2001 ;  Shaw  &  London, 
2001 ;  Shaw,  Rhoads,  &  Valadez,  1999).  These  institutions  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  upward  mobility 
and  increased  prosperity  for  millions  of  disadvantaged  students  (Glass  &  Harrington,  2002;  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  2012;  Striplin,  2000;  Vaughn,  2000). 

Elements  that  define  community  colleges  include  low  tuition,  open  access,  convenient  lo¬ 
cations,  flexible  scheduling,  and  comprehensive  missions  (Cohen  &  Brawer,  2003;  Phillippe, 
2000).  Community  colleges  have  the  most  diverse  student  populations,  including  single  par¬ 
ents,  first-generation  students,  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students,  full-time 
workers,  underrepresented  minorities,  underemployed  individuals,  students  with  physical  and 
mental  disabilities,  and  rural  students  who  often  share  characteristics  of  many  of  the  previously 
mentioned  populations  (Alfonso,  2006;  Choy,  2002;  Cohen  &  Brawer,  2003;  Dougherty,  1994; 
Grubb,  Badway,  &  Bell,  2003;  Phillippe,  2000). 

Community  colleges  are  often  considered  to  be  democratizing  institutions,  because  they  offer 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  to  underserved  populations  (Cohen,  Brawer,  &  Kisker, 
2014).  In  addition  to  their  critical  democratizing  function,  public  two-year  colleges  represent 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  postsecondary  education  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  enroll 
more  than  45%  of  our  nation’s  undergraduate  students  (American  Association  of  Community 
Colleges,  2014).  This  includes  42%  of  first-time  freshmen  students,  56%  of  Hispanic  students, 
48%  of  Black  students,  59%  of  Native  American  students,  and  44%  of  Asian/Pacific  Islander 
students.  Areas  in  the  United  States  that  have  more  community  colleges  are  likely  to  have  higher 
college  attendance  rates  when  compared  to  areas  with  fewer  community  colleges  (Dougherty, 
1994;  Rouse,  1998). 

Community  colleges  serve  a  vast  number  of  students  in  poverty.  According  to  the  American 
Association  of  Community  Colleges,  “[c]ommunity  colleges  enrolled  1.7  million,  or  41%  of  all 
undergraduate  students  living  in  poverty  in  2007-2008;  approximately  one  in  five  community 
college  students  lived  in  poverty  that  year”  (Mullin,  2012,  p.  8).  In  very  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States,  where  proximity  and  affordability  are  the  most  critical  factors  to  a  student’s  consideration 
of  postsecondary  education,  the  community  college  is  often  the  only  choice  for  low-income 
students.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  community  colleges  are  identified  as  rural  college  campuses  and 
enroll  34%  of  all  community  college  students.  Rural  colleges  offer  critical  education,  training, 
and  social/cultural  benefits  to  their  communities.  At  the  same  time,  these  institutions  have  smaller 
budgets  and  are  more  dependent  on  local  and  state  appropriations  (Roessler,  2006).  A  2014  report 
from  the  American  Association  of  Community  Colleges  citing  National  Student  Clearinghouse 
data  suggests  that  nationally,  roughly  58%  of  full-time  community  college  students  completed  a 
degree  within  six  years,  and  around  40%  of  all  community  college  students  completed  a  degree 
in  the  same  time  frame  (Juskiewicz,  2014).  Although  this  is  somewhat  promising  for  full-time 
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community  college  students,  the  low  completion  rate  for  the  majority  of  all  community  college 
students  and  the  assumed  debt  burden  incurred  from  stopping  without  a  degree  or  credentials  to 
boost  earnings  may  be  considered  troubling.  However,  as  we  discuss  further  in  this  article,  we 
believe  that  aspects  of  policies  like  the  comprehensive  articulation  agreement,  such  as  clarification 
of  plan  of  work  and  reduction  of  transfer  credit  loss,  may  help  to  offset  some  of  these  issues  for 
rural  students. 

The  North  Carolina  Community  College  System  is  a  system  of  58  public  community  colleges 
and  is  the  third  largest  community  college  system  in  the  United  States,  enrolling  over  850,000 
students  (North  Carolina  Community  College  System,  2015a):  “The  mission  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Community  College  System  is  to  open  the  door  to  high  quality,  accessible  educational 
opportunities  that  minimize  barriers  to  post-secondary  education,  maximize  student  success,  and 
improve  the  lives  and  well-being  of  individuals”  (NCCCS,  2015a).  The  system  is  intended  to 
serve  every  citizen,  so  that  no  citizen  must  travel  more  than  30  miles  to  reach  a  North  Carolina 
community  college  (Sharon  Morrissey,  personal  communication,  May  9,  2014). 


Community  College  and  Access  for  Rural  Students 

In  most  instances,  community  colleges  enroll  students  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  campus. 
In  very  rural  areas  of  the  state,  when  proximity  and  affordability  become  major  factors  in 
postsecondary  education  decisions,  the  community  college  may  be  a  student's  only  option. 
College  proximity  and  state  programs  may  help  to  break  down  access  barriers  for  rural  students 
(Ast,  2014;  Frenette,  2006;  Ohio  Appalachian  Center  for  Higher  Education,  2009).  Turley  (2009) 
posits  that  close  proximity  to  a  college  has  more  of  an  influence  on  students’  choice  due  to  cost 
rather  than  college  aspirations.  Attending  college  close  to  home  helps  students  save  money  on 
room  and  board  by  allowing  them  to  live  at  home  and  stay  close  to  family.  Because  rural  students 
are  less  likely  than  their  counterparts  to  attend  college  (Adelman,  2002),  close  proximity  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education  can  be  a  critical  factor  in  enrollment. 

Indeed,  North  Carolina  community  colleges  serve  all  of  the  state,  even  the  most  rural  and 
often  disadvantaged  students.  Work  from  the  American  Forum  on  Youth  Policy  notes  that  North 
Carolina  tops  the  nation  in  total  rural  school  enrollment  with  almost  677,000  students  enrolled  in 
rural  schools  (American  Youth  Policy  Forum,  2010).  Access  to  a  community  college  for  students 
from  rural  areas  of  North  Carolina  is  a  hallmark  of  the  North  Carolina  Community  College 
System.  A  better  understanding  of  access  for  rural  students  is  critical  because  they  are  often 
underserved  in  terms  of  their  academic  preparedness,  affordability,  and  college-going  support 
and  resources. 


COLLEGE  ACCESS  BARRIERS  FOR  RURAL  STUDENTS 
Academic  Preparedness 

Rural  education  lags  behind  urban  education  for  numerous  and,  at  times,  complex  reasons,  but  the 
underlying  cause  is  often  economic.  Rural  schools  tend  to  be  chronically  underfunded  (Brown  & 
Swanson,  2003)  and  receive  less  federal  funding  than  urban  schools  (Provasnik  et  ah,  2007);  low 
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property  tax  values  in  rural  areas  further  limit  local  funding  abilities  (Roscigno  &  Crowle,  2001; 
Theobald  &  Siskar,  2008).  Because  historically  there  has  been  little  labor  market  reward  for  a 
college  degree  in  rural  communities  in  which  there  are  fewer  knowledge-based  jobs  and  more 
skilled  (low  or  high)  or  trade  positions,  there  has  often  been  less  emphasis  on  college  readiness 
in  the  high  school  curriculum  and  more  emphasis  on  technical  skills  (Lichter  et  al.,  2003).  As 
Lichter  et  al.  (2003)  note,  in  many  rural  communities,  the  simple  fact  is  that  having  a  high 
school  or  college  degree  does  not  see  labor  market  returns  that  warrant  the  investment.  This  trend 
has  direct  implications  for  the  number  of  rural  youth  matriculating  to  colleges  and  universities. 
Additionally,  rural  schools  tend  to  offer  fewer  advanced  placement  or  college  preparatory  courses 
(Gibbs,  2003;  Provasnik  et  al.,  2007),  which  can  alleviate  some  of  the  cost  of  college.  This 
may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  rural  schools  sometimes  have  fewer  highly  qualified  teachers 
(Monk,  2007).  Israel,  Beaulieu,  and  Hartless  (2001 )  note,  “low-capacity  rural  communities,  where 
educational  attainment,  income  levels,  and  job-related  skills  are  lower,  can  develop  a  milieu  that 
does  not  support  educational  success"  (p.  47).  In  many  ways,  the  rural  community  may  see  higher 
education  as  a  threat  to  their  workforce  and  stability  (Tucker,  2010),  as  “brain  drain”  is  a  reality 
for  many  rural  areas  (Elder  &  Conger,  2000;  Roscigno  &  Crowle,  2001)  and  educated  individuals 
may  be  more  likely  to  leave  the  community  (Peaslee  &  Hahn,  2011). 

Given  these  significant  challenges,  students  in  rural  areas  may  not  be  ready  (or  able)  to  im¬ 
mediately  matriculate  at  a  four-year  institution  following  high  school.  Thus,  community  colleges 
serve  a  vital  link  for  rural  students  in  their  pursuit  of  postsecondary  education  through  their 
open-access  philosophy,  physical  proximity  to  rural  areas,  and  importantly,  affordability. 


Affordability 

One  of  the  most  disconcerting  realities  in  the  college-access  discussion  is  that  even  when  academic 
levels  are  comparable,  inequalities  in  enrollment  persist.  Baum  and  Ma  (2007)  note,  “Among 
students  with  top  test  scores,  virtually  all  students  from  the  top  quarter  of  families  in  terms 
of  income  and  parental  education  enroll  in  postsecondary  education,  but  about  25%  of  those 
in  the  lowest  socioeconomic  quartile  do  not  continue  their  education  after  high  school”  (p.  2). 
Differences  in  completion  rates  between  financially  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  students  are 
also  striking.  Using  Educational  Longitudinal  Study  data  from  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Dynarski  (2015),  notes  that  only  one  out  of  four  of  the  disadvantaged  students  in  the 
study  who  had  hoped  to  complete  a  bachelor’s  had  done  so,  whereas  60%  of  students  from  the 
most  advantaged  families  who  had  planned  to  complete  a  degree  actually  earned  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  She  adds  that  the  differences  continue  even  when  looking  at  the  students  with  the  highest 
educational  achievement.  The  American  Association  of  Community  Colleges  report,  Why  Access 
Matters:  The  Community  College  Student  Body  states,  “Community  colleges  enrolled  1 .7  million, 
or  41%  of  all  undergraduate  students  living  in  poverty  in  2007-2008;  approximately  one  in  five 
community  college  students  lived  in  poverty  that  year”  (Mullin,  2012,  p.  8). 

This  issue  of  affordability  is  of  particular  importance  for  rural  students,  given  the  significant 
economic  restructuring  that  rural  communities  have  faced  in  recent  decades  and  the  historical 
challenges  of  poverty  in  rural  areas  (Jensen,  McLaughlin,  &  Slack,  2003).  Beaulieu,  Israel,  and 
Wimberley  (2003)  note  that  rural  schools  often  have  many  low  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  stu¬ 
dents.  Indeed,  the  Community  Trust  Policy  Program  (Strange,  Johnson,  Showalter,  &  Klein,  20 1 2) 
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indicated  that  “forty-one  percent  of  rural  students  nationwide  participate  in  federally  subsidized 
meal  programs”  (p.  8),  a  percentage  that  they  note  increased  by  roughly  one  third  between  1999 
and  2009.  Further,  the  poverty  rate  in  rural  (nonmetropolitan)  areas  of  the  United  States  is  17.7%, 
compared  to  14.5%  in  metropolitan  areas  (United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture,  2013b). 

The  National  Student  Clearinghouse  Research  Center  (2013)  indicated  that  from  a  national 
sample  (over  2.3  million  students  from  all  50  states),  only  50%  of  students  from  low-income  rural 
schools  enrolled  in  any  type  of  postsecondary  education — the  lowest  of  any  of  the  six  categories 
of  student  groups  they  examined  (low-income  high-minority  urban;  higher  income  high-minority 
urban;  low-income  low-minority  urban;  higher  income  low-minority  urban;  low-income  rural; 
higher  income  rural).  Additionally,  when  evaluating  four-year  college  enrollment,  they  found  that 
students  from  low-income,  rural  schools  again  came  out  at  the  very  bottom,  with  only  28%  of 
students  enrolling  in  a  four-year  institution.  In  contrast,  48%  of  students  from  higher  income, 
low-minority  urban  schools  enrolled  in  a  four-year  institution. 

Many  states  and  universities  have  begun  to  concentrate  college-access  resources  on  merit- 
based  aid  and  loans-the  majority  of  which  are  awarded  to  solidly  middle-class  to  upper-class 
students,  and  are  thereby  disproportionately  denied  to  rural  students  (Heller,  2006;  Long  &  Riley, 
2007;  Steinberg,  Piraino,  &  Haveman,  2009;  St.  John,  Paulsen,  &  Carter,  2005).  Overall,  tuition 
increases,  cuts  in  need-based  aid,  and  the  rise  in  student  loans  disproportionately  disadvantage 
minority,  low-income,  and  rural  students.  For  example,  in  2008,  80%  of  students  from  families 
with  incomes  in  the  higher  quintile  enrolled  in  college  within  a  year  of  graduating  from  high 
school  compared  to  55%  of  students  whose  families  are  within  the  lowest  quintile  (Baum,  Ma, 
&  Payea,  2010).  In  research  of  high-achieving  students  by  Plank  and  Jordan  (2001),  over  85%  of 
the  highest  SES  respondents  enrolled  in  a  four-year  college  or  university,  and  this  percentage  fell 
dramatically  as  SES  decreased.  The  results  of  their  research  are  directly  correlated  to  income:  “Of 
the  high-achieving  students,  70%  of  the  third  SES  quartile,  57.3%  of  the  second  SES  quartile,  and 
approximately  half  of  the  lowest  SES  quartile  enrolled  in  a  four-year  institution”  (p.  957).  Rural 
students  frequently  cite  financial  issues  as  a  barrier  to  matriculation  in  postsecondary  education 
(Ast,  2014;  Chenoweth  &  Galliher,  2004;  Hodges  &  Barbuto,  2002;  OACHE,  2009;  Schultz, 
2012;  Spohn,  Crowther,  &  Lykins,  1992;  Taylor,  2013). 

Over  the  past  few  years  across  the  United  States,  many  states  have  experienced  significant 
economic  challenges;  so,  too,  have  universities,  with  their  funding  allocations  decreasing  from 
year  to  year.  For  students  from  rural  areas,  where  the  workforce  and  job  opportunities  have 
changed  drastically  in  recent  decades  due  to  economic  restructuring  (Lichter  &  Graefe,  201 1; 
Peaslee  &  Hahn,  201 1 ),  a  college  degree  can  significantly  impact  the  trajectory  of  their  lives.  This 
may  lead  to  higher  wages,  greater  social  mobility,  improved  health  products,  and  decreased  rates 
of  poverty  and  unemployment  over  their  lifetimes  (Baum  &  Ma,  2007;  Couturier  &  Cunningham, 
2006).  The  human  capital  argument  is  critical  for  all  students,  because  four-year  college  graduates 
typically  earn  over  60%  more  than  students  who  complete  only  high  school  (Baum  &  Ma,  2007). 
However,  it  can  be  challenging  for  rural  students  to  make  the  investment,  and  many  students 
continue  to  work  to  pay  for  college  as  well  as  support  themselves  or  a  family  (McSwain  & 
Davis,  2007).  Students  may  not  qualify  for  scholarships  and  grants  due  to  their  part-time  status, 
parental  dependency  status,  or  because  they  are  unaware  of  how  to  seek  other  opportunities. 
Spohn,  Crowther,  and  Lykins  (1992)  found  evidence  that  the  missed  opportunity  cost  of  forgoing 
2-4  years  in  the  workforce  immediately  after  high  school  in  favor  of  postsecondary  education  was 
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one  ot  several  critical  factors  influencing  decisions  about  postsecondary  educational  attainment 
for  rural  Appalachian  students. 

Complex  sociohistorical  reasons  can  explain  why  rural  regions  have  traditionally  been  less 
prosperous  than  their  urban  counteiparts,  but  especially  critical  in  the  last  several  decades  is  the 
changing  outlook  of  the  rural  workforce  due  to  globalization  and  economic  restructuring  (Brown 
&  Swanson,  2003;  USDA,  2013a).  Thus,  the  workforce  opportunities  for  today’s  students  from 
rural  areas  are  becoming  more  limited  without  postsecondary  education  (USDA,  2013a),  and 
higher  education  is  becoming  more  widely  recognized  as  a  means  of  success. 

Because  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  have  historically  lagged  behind  urban  and  suburban 
counterparts  in  educational  attainment  (Gibbs,  2003)  and  continue  to  lag  behind  (National  Center 
tor  Education  Statistics,  2012;  Provasnik  et  al 2007)  despite  recent  increases  reported  college¬ 
going  aspirations  (Howley  &  Hambrick,  2014;  Hutchins,  Meece,  Byun,  &  Farmer,  2012;  Legutko, 
2008;  Schaeffer  &  Meece,  2009),  a  cycle  of  inequality  is  perpetuated  for  rural  students  when  their 
families  lack  the  economic  and  social  capital  necessary  to  encourage  their  children’s  success 
in  educational  settings.  For  these  students  to  be  able  to  attain  their  educational  goals,  having 
connections  to  community  colleges  may  be  critical,  particularly  if  community  colleges  and  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  can  facilitate  seamless  transfer  between  institutions.  This  is  an 
important  component  in  reaching  equity  for  rural  students  in  their  pursuit  of  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  financial  security. 


College-Going  Support  and  Resources 

For  rural  students,  access  to  knowledge  about  the  benefits  of  college  can  be  of  utmost  importance 
in  their  decision  to  attend  college  (Chenoweth  &  Galliher,  2004;  OACHE,  2009;  Spohn,  Crowther, 
&  Lykins,  1992).  Meece  et  al.  (2013)  note,  “as  rural  communities  undergo  significant  social  and 
economic  changes,  rural  youth  who  desire  to  remain  in  those  communities  may  lack  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  choose  the  educational  pathway  needed  to  obtain  their  occupational  goal”  (p.  1 84). 
Level  of  parental  involvement  with  other  parents  and  in  school  activities  such  as  parent-teacher 
organizations  increases  four-year  enrollment  in  college  (Engberg  &  Allen,  2011)  and  applica¬ 
tion  submissions  to  more  than  one  school  (Bryan,  Moore-Thomas,  Day-Vines,  Holcomb-McCoy, 
2011).  Engberg  and  Allen  show  that  use  of  resources  such  as  counselors,  college  representatives, 
and  college  websites  increases  a  student’s  likelihood  of  attending  a  four-year  college.  Schools  that 
spend  more  time  on  college  counseling  report  higher  rates  of  college  attendance,  an  important 
element  of  creating  a  college-going  culture  (Engberg  &  Gilbert,  2013).  Yet,  school  counselors, 
spend  little  time  on  college  advising;  on  average,  38  minutes  per  student  (McDonough,  2005). 
Additionally,  students  who  lack  prior  knowledge  of  the  steps  necessary  to  apply  and  enroll  rely 
heavily  on  their  counselors  and  teachers  for  information  (Bryan  et  al.,  201 1;  Simmons,  201 1). 
This  is  of  notable  importance  for  rural  students,  as  they  often  have  more  limited  access  to  guidance 
counselors  than  urban  or  suburban  peers  (Griffin,  Hutchins,  &  Meece,  201 1;  Provasnik  et  al., 
2007,  Yarbrough,  1996). 

Parents  and  family  are  also  often  a  primary  source  of  information  for  rural  students  in  terms  of 
college  access  (Griffin  et  al.,  2011).  Their  knowledge  and  involvement  is  critical  for  matriculation. 
When  parents  and  families  lack  this  knowledge,  a  form  of  cultural  capital,  it  becomes  more 
imperative  for  intervention  from  schools  or  outreach  programs  to  aid  rural  students  in  making 
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sound  college-going  decisions.  This  is  especially  important  for  information  regarding  college 
costs  and  financial  aid  options,  because  the  perception  of  college  costs  for  low-income  students 
differs  from  middle-  and  upper-income  students.  Researchers  suggest  this  is  largely  related  to 
habitus-the  context  of  school,  family,  and  peer  perceptions  on  college  costs,  and  knowledge  of 
resources;  as  a  result,  many  students  from  rural  areas  do  not  apply  for  financial  aid  (Roderick, 
Coca,  Nagaoka,  201 1;  Tierney  &  Venegas,  2009).  McDonough,  Gildersleeve,  and  McClafferty 
Jarsky  (2010)  note  that: 

[t]he  dearth  of  college-educated  positions  in  the  area,  the  limited  transportation  access,  and  the  literal 

distance  between  university  fife  and  all  that  it  promises  afterward  is  seen  as  beyond  the  purview  of 

students’  lives.  Simply  put,  college  is  outside  of  the  habitus  of  many  rural  students,  (p.  203) 

The  counseling  department,  specifically,  has  an  integral  role  in  educating  students  on  their 
college  options  (Engberg  &  Gilbert,  2013).  Counselors  often  lack  training  in  college  counseling, 
are  understaffed,  and,  as  a  result,  do  not  have  the  time  needed  to  counsel  all  students  on  their 
college  options  (Pernaet  al.,  2008).  Ardoin’s  (2013)  work  in  rural  Louisiana  schools  identified  the 
competing  demands  of  counselors  (such  as  “academic  scheduler,  test  administrator,  administrative 
personnel,  personal  counselor,  college  counselor,  and  career  counselor”;  p.  169)  and  their  limited 
ability  to  provide  the  necessary  information  and  resources  to  students.  Additionally,  counselors 
in  low-resource  schools  are  mainly  concerned  with  helping  students  graduate  (Perna  et  al.,  2008). 
As  a  result,  counselors  are  overwhelmed  with  opposing  responsibilities,  and  some  students  do 
not  get  the  attention  required  to  make  critical  college-related  decisions  (Bryan  et  al.,  2011;  Perna 
et  al.,  2008). 

The  decision  to  attend  college  is  formed  within  this  type  of  a  cultural  ecological  model, 
as  students  take  into  account  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  culminate  in  a  decision  (Tierney 
&  Venegas,  2009).  Postsecondary  education  is  a  challenge  for  rural  students.  They  are  not 
well  versed  in  financial  aid  options,  apprehensive  about  the  cost-benefit  trade-off  of  loans,  and 
generally  have  different  perceptions  on  cost  than  affluent  students.  Studies  of  rural  Appalachian 
prospective  students,  for  example,  suggest  that  there  is  often  a  limited  awareness  of  financial 
resources  available  for  paying  for  college  (Carter  &  Robinson,  2002;  Chenoweth  &  Galliher, 
2004;  OACHE,  2009;  Spohn,  Crowther,  &  Lykins,  1992).  Perna's  (2008)  research  on  perceptions 
of  counselors,  parents,  and  students  on  financial  aid  demonstrates  that  low-resource  schools 
deliver  different  messages  on  borrowing  than  high-resource  schools.  For  example,  counselors 
and  teachers  in  low-resource  schools  do  not  engage  in  thorough  discussions  on  financial  aid, 
but  inform  students  that  loans  are  a  long-term  commitment  and  warn  against  choosing  a  major 
that  will  not  help  to  pay  them  back.  Parents  who  say  they  do  not  want  their  children  to  borrow 
for  college  echo  this  sentiment.  These  messages  influence  the  students’  perceptions  of  college 
attendance.  Although  many  students  take  loans  to  cover  costs,  middle-  and  upper-class  students 
view  this  as  a  beneficial  trade-off  while  students  from  low-resource  schools  view  it  as  a  risky 
investment.  The  students  from  low-resource  schools  experience  anxiety  about  paying  back  loans 
and  place  high  consideration  on  a  cost-benefit  analysis  to  find  the  most  rational  choice. 

The  lack  of  financial  aid  knowledge  and  apprehension  surrounding  loan  funding  experienced 
by  many  students  from  low-income  students  is  of  critical  importance  for  students  in  rural  areas, 
who  are  often  low  income.  Pell  Grants  are  often  used  as  a  proxy  for  low-income  status,  and 
in  North  Carolina  alone,  in  Fall  2013,  a  large  proportion  of  transfer  students  were  Pell  Grant 
recipients  (49%),  increasing  1.6  percentage  points  over  the  past  six  years.  Across  the  entire 
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UNC  System’s  undergraduate  population,  36%  received  a  Pell  grant  in  Fall  2012.  Affordability 
lor  this  population  is  thus  of  critical  importance,  particularly  when  considering  the  fact  that,  as 
Katsinas  and  Hardy  (2012)  note,  “Rural  community  colleges  serve  greater  percentages  of  aided 
students”  (p.  497);  and  add,  “Despite  receiving  more  aid  at  all  levels,  far  more  rural  students  incur 
student  loan  debt”  (p.  500).  Affordability,  proximity,  and  academic  support  may  make  community 
colleges  a  more  attractive  and  potentially  more  viable  option  to  achieve  a  bachelor’s  degree  for 
students  from  rural  North  Carolina,  given  available  options. 


The  Transfer  Option 

Seeking  a  bachelor’s  degree  may  be  more  viable  for  rural  students  with  the  opportunity  to  start 
their  degrees  at  a  community  college.  Although  transfer  students  are  noted  to  have  difficulties  after 
transferring,  they  have  been  found  to  perform  well  academically  in  terms  of  GPA  after  making  the 
transition  to  a  four-year  institution  and  completing  roughly  60  hours  or  two  years  of  coursework 
at  the  community  college  (Best  &  Gehring,  1993;  Glass  &  Harrington,  2002;  Palmer,  201  1). 
“Transfer  shock"  (a  drop  in  GPA  after  the  first  term  at  the  new  institution)  has  been  identified  as 
a  challenge  (Cejda,  1994,  1997;  Cejda,  Kaylor,  &  Rewey,  1998);  yet,  research  specific  to  North 
Carolina  suggests  that  transfer  students  often  push  past  this  initial  setback  and  perform  as  well 
(or  better)  than  native  students  (Glass  &  Harrington,  2002;  Palmer,  2011).  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  hours  completed  prior  to  transfer  may  be  key  for  transfers  who  perform 
as  well  and  graduate  at  the  same  or  higher  rate  than  native  peers  because  overall  the  percentage 
of  students  who  graduate  is  greater  than  the  transfer  percentage.  Best  and  Gehring  (1993)  found 
that  students  who  transferred  after  completing  60  hours  are  more  successful  academically  and 
graduate  at  higher  rates  than  students  who  transfer  with  fewer  completed  hours.  This  is  supported 
by  the  work  of  Gorbunov,  Doyle,  and  Wright  (2012),  who  found  that  “meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  core  by  the  time  of  transfer  significantly  increases  the  likelihood  of  degree  attainment  and 
decreases  time  and  credits  to  graduation”  (pp.  41-42)  and  thus  suggests  that  community  college 
enrollment  is  a  viable  and  worthwhile  endeavor  for  many  students. 

This  holds  true  in  North  Carolina,  where  community  college  transfer  students  who  earned  an 
associate  in  arts  or  associate  in  science  degree  have  been  found  to  graduate  at  higher  rates  than 
students  transferring  between  four-year  institutions  within  the  state — up  to  15%  higher  (UNC, 
2013b).  In  fact,  North  Carolina  community  college  transfer  students  graduate  at  a  higher  rate  than 
out-of-state  students,  students  from  private  four-year  institutions,  and  students  from  other  public 
institutions. 

Some  research  suggests  that  students  who  begin  their  postsecondary  education  at  a  community 
college  are  less  likely  to  earn  a  bachelor’s  degree  (Alfonso,  2006;  Brand,  Pfeffer,  &  Goldrick-Rab, 
2012;  Brint  &  Karabel,  1989;  Doyle,  2009;  Long  &  Kurlaender,  2009;  Reynolds  &  DesJardins, 
2009;  Reynolds,  2012;  Sandy,  Gonzalez,  &  Hilmer,  2006;  Stephan,  Rosenbaum,  &  Person  2009). 
Yet,  there  are  notable  findings  from  recent  studies  making  use  of  quasi-experimental  methods  and 
comparing  native  juniors  to  community  college  transfers  that  refute  previous  evidence  suggesting 
that  students  are  less  likely  to  obtain  a  bachelor’s  degree  if  they  begin  their  postsecondary  edu¬ 
cation  at  a  community  college  (Dietrich  &  Lichtenberger,  2015;  Melguizo,  Kienzel,  &  Alfonso, 
201 1;  Monaghan  &  Attewell,  2014).  These  recent  studies  are  important  because  they  focus  on 
students  who  “survived”  or  made  the  transfer  rather  than  those  who  just  started  at  community 
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college.  These  studies  suggest  that  students  who  successfully  transfer  have  a  good  likelihood  of 
earning  a  bachelor’s  degree  (Monaghan  &  Attewell,  2014).  Supporting  these  studies  are  recent 
data  from  the  UNC  system  in  North  Carolina,  which  indicate  that  70%  of  students  who  began 
their  college  careers  at  a  North  Carolina  community  college  and  transferred  to  a  UNC  system 
four-year  institution  completed  a  degree  within  four  years.  This  is  comparable  to  the  average 
rate  (70%)  for  all  students  in  the  system  who  transfer  into  a  UNC  system  institution  as  a  junior, 
including  UNC-to-UNC  transfer,  private  institution  transfers,  and  out-of-state  transfers  (UNC, 
2013b). 

Transfer  from  a  community  college  to  a  four-year  institution  is  not  without  its  challenges. 
Goldrick-Rab  (2010)  provides  a  comprehensive  review  of  300  studies  on  community  college 
student  persistence  and  examines  some  of  the  hurdles  community  college  students  may  face. 
Among  the  thematic  challenges  highlighted  in  the  extensive  review  are  economic  challenges, 
informational  requirements,  and  institutional  differentiation.  One  policy  designed  to  support 
students  in  transferring  from  a  community  college  to  a  four-year  institution  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  Comprehensive  Articulation  Agreement.  North  Carolina  is  well  positioned  to  support 
rural  students  through  its  strong  network  of  community  colleges  in  rural  areas  and  through  the 
implementation  of  this  statewide  comprehensive  articulation  agreement. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  COMPREHENSIVE  ARTICULATION 

AGREEMENT 

Enrollment  trends  in  underrepresented/underserved  areas  suggest  that  starting  at  a  community 
college  is  a  viable  option  for  many  rural  students  in  this  country  who  wish  to  complete  a  four- 
year  degree.  The  average  rate  of  graduation  within  a  six-year  period  in  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  system  is  25%,  well  below  that  of  their  four-year  counterparts  (North 
Carolina  Community  College  System,  2015b).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  students  who  attend 
community  colleges  are  demographically  different  than  their  four-year  counterparts.  For  example, 
first-generation  students  within  the  UNC  system  are  10%  less  likely  to  graduate  compared  to  full¬ 
time  students.  The  open-enrollment  policy  at  community  colleges  affords  more  first-generation, 
low-income,  academically  less  prepared,  part-time  students  the  opportunity  to  attend  college  than 
at  four-year  institutions. 

Given  the  changing  outlook  of  the  labor  market  in  rural  areas  (“previous  occupations  for  rural 
youth  in  the  service,  labor,  extraction,  and  agriculture  sectors,  which  have  been  the  mainstay 
of  rural  communities  for  generations,  are  disappearing”  Griffin  et  ah,  201  1,  p.  172),  many  rural 
students  will  need  to  evaluate  the  need  for  postsecondary  education  as  they  prepare  to  enter 
the  workforce  in  their  communities  or  elsewhere.  For  many  of  these  students,  a  community 
college  is  necessarily  the  only  starting  point  toward  obtaining  a  college  degree.  The  intent  of 
statewide  comprehensive  articulation  agreements  originated  from  the  notion  of  creating  several 
pathways  to  earning  postsecondary  credentials.  States  and  individual  institutions  within  states 
have  designed  such  agreements  to  enable  seamless  transfer  between  community  colleges  and  four- 
year  institutions.  Strengthening  such  partnerships  provides  opportunities  for  states  to  increase 
degree  completion  rates  across  institutions.  According  to  the  State  Higher  Education  Policy 
Database,  several  states  (e.g.,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Hawaii, 
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etc.)  have  made  progress  in  establishing  articulation  agreements  among  community  colleges  and 
lour-year  institutions.  In  1997,  North  Carolina’s  General  Assembly  approved  legislation  that 
instructed  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of 
Community  Colleges  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  transfer  of  credits  between  the  institutions  of 
the  North  Carolina  Community  College  System  (NCCCS)  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(UNC).  This  legislation  led  to  the  development  of  the  statewide  UNC/NCCCS  Comprehensive 
Articulation  Agreement  (CAA,  2014).  Anderson,  Sun,  and  Alonso  (2006)  suggest  that  the  function 
of  an  articulation  agreement  is  to  “serve  to  negotiate  the  requirements  for  students’  movement 
from  institution  to  institution  and  support  the  transfer  intent”  (p.  263).  Although  the  few  studies  on 
articulation  agreements  suggest  that  they  have  minimal  or  no  effects  on  transfer  rates  (Anderson, 
Sun,  &  Alonso,  2006;  Gross  &  Goldhaber,  2009a,  2009b),  Roksa  and  Keith  (2008)  argue  that  it 
is  important  to  look  at  the  right  performance  indicators  before  drawing  key  conclusions.  They 
note: 


Statewide  articulation  policies,  as  specified  in  the  state  legislation,  are  not  designed  to  facilitate 
transfer  per  se.  Instead,  articulation  policies  are  designed  to  preserve  credits  as  students  move  from 
two-year  to  four-year  institutions.  Their  stated  intention  is  not  to  induce  students  to  transfer  but 
to  assist  the  transition  of  students  who  have  already  decided  to  transfer.  Consequently,  articulation 
policies  may  be  more  appropriately  evaluated  with  respect  to  outcomes  after  transfer  than  in  terms  of 
whether  they  increase  the  transfer  rate.  (pp.  239-240) 

Articulation  agreements  address  the  prevention  of  course  loss  and  duplication  and  promote 
decreased  time  to  degree  and  cost  to  the  student  and  institution.  As  Roksa  and  Keith  (2008) 
suggest,  it  is  important  to  focus  on  the  stated  outcomes  of  the  articulation  agreement  (in  this 
case,  the  CAA)  rather  than  imposing  performance  indicators  they  do  not  seek  to  reach.  In  the 
following  sections,  we  outline  the  specific  goals  of  the  CAA  and  connect  to  the  larger  issue  of 
rural  students’  access  to  four-year  institutions. 

The  main  goal  of  the  CAA  is  to  guarantee  a  seamless  opportunity  for  students  at  the  community 
college  campuses  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  public  UNC  system  campus.  This  goal  was  supported 
by  the  growth  within  the  transfer  student  pipeline  over  the  last  few  years.  According  to  the  UNC 
Student  Transfer  Report,  “Over  the  last  decade,  enrollment  of  NCCCS  transfers  increased  from 
6,353  in  Fall  2008  to  8,383  in  Fall  2013  (+32%).  Driving  this  growth  is  a  significant  increase 
in  NCCCS  transfers  with  an  Associate  of  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  (AA/AS)  degree,  a  sub¬ 
population  that  grew  by  over  59%  in  the  last  six  years”  (UNC,  2013b,  p.  3).  More  students  in  North 
Carolina  are  choosing  to  start  at  a  community  college  and  later  transfer  to  a  four-year  institution. 
Transfer  data  from  the  UNC  system  show  that  the  majority  of  transfer  students  enrolling  at  the 
university  are  coming  from  North  Carolina  community  colleges — well  over  50%  (UNC,  2013b). 

In  the  five-year  strategic  plan,  Our  Time,  Our  Future:  The  UNC  Compact  with  North  Carolina 
(University  of  North  Carolina,  2013a),  the  relationship  between  community  colleges  and  the  UNC 
system  was  emphasized,  with  a  priority  on  ensuring  success  for  students  seeking  to  transfer.  Data 
collected  by  UNC  General  Administration  suggest  that  although  transfer  graduation  rates  vary 
across  the  system  by  institution  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  hours  with  which  a  student  transfers, 
“The  most  successful  transfer  student  population  is  the  group  that  enrolls  with  an  associate 
degree  (AA/AS),  74%  of  whom  finish  within  four  years  of  entering  [a]  UNC  [institution]” 
(p.  27).  Thus,  the  Comprehensive  Articulation  Agreement  encourages  students  to  complete  an 
associate’s  degree  prior  to  transferring  to  a  four-year  institution  through  policies  such  as  the 
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Transfer  Assured  Admissions  Policy  (TAAP).  The  TAAP  guarantees  admission  to  a  UNC  system 
institution  provided  that  students  meet  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  policy,  namely  completion  of 
an  AA/AS  at  a  North  Carolina  community  college,  an  overall  GPA  of  at  least  2.0,  a  “C”  or  better 
in  CAA  courses,  and  compliance  with  CAA  requirements  and  the  transfer  institutions  application 
requirements.  It  is  predicted  that  approximately  9,400  additional  transfer  students  ( 1 .25%  annual 
growth  over  baseline)  will  be  admitted  to  a  UNC  system  institution  through  2018  (UNC,  2013a). 

For  over  two  decades,  the  CAA  has  been  in  place  in  North  Carolina  between  the  58  North 
Carolina  community  colleges  and  the  16  University  of  North  Carolina  institutions.  In  2013,  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  requested  a  review  of  the  CAA  and  instructed  the  two  public 
systems  of  higher  education  to  consider  changes  in  lower-level  general  education  requirements 
and  major  program  requirements  across  the  UNC  campuses.  Additionally,  an  emphasis  was  to  be 
put  on  academic  advising  and  guaranteed  transferability  of  courses.  For  example,  when  a  student 
takes  a  course  at  a  community  college,  that  particular  course  should  transfer  to  all  16  four-year 
college  campuses  as  an  equivalent  to  a  similar  course  at  a  four-year  campus  or  meet  a  required 
competency.1  The  CAA  review  and  revision  process  was  led  by  faculty  across  the  UNC  system 
institutions  and  NCCCS. 

The  revised  CAA,  effective  August  2014,  was  redesigned  to  improve  the  transfer  process 
for  many  students  in  the  pipeline.  As  noted,  it  guarantees  the  course  equivalency  credit  from 
community  colleges  and  requires  the  UNC  institutions  to  publish  baccalaureate  degree  plans 
to  ensure  progress  toward  the  four-year  degree.  The  UNC  system,  in  collaboration  with  the 
College  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  offers  a  “Transfer  Navigator”  (College  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina,  2015a),  a  comprehensive  online  resource  that  allows  students  to  compare  course 
equivalencies  between  institutions  across  the  community  colleges  and  four-year  institutions. 
This  site  is  easily  accessible  through  the  UNC  system  “Transfer  Student  Resources”  website, 
which  additionally  provides  comprehensive  information  for  a  variety  of  transfer  students  (with 
specific  sections  for  community  college  transfers,  military  students,  nontraditional  students,  and 
traditional  students).  Additionally,  a  “Transfer  Student  Planner”  is  provided  (College  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  2015b),  and  is  linked  and  easily  accessible  from  the  North  Carolina  Community 
College  System  transfer  resources  website  and  the  UNC  system  website.  The  Transfer  Student 
Planner  is  a  platform  that  provides  a  link  to  the  Transfer  Navigator  and  key  policy  documents. 
These  recent  actions  and  resources  exemplify  a  strengthened  partnership  between  the  community 
colleges  and  the  four-year  public  institutions  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  that  supports  students 
in  completing  both  the  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees. 


CAA  Benefits 

Two  key  elements  of  the  CAA  can  impact  affordability  of  postsecondary  education  for  rural 
students:  the  information  it  provides  regarding  transfer  and  the  cost  saved  to  the  individual  by 
completing  roughly  half  of  the  college  degree  requirements  at  a  community  college.  To  illustrate, 
we  compare  the  cost  of  attending  a  large  community  college.  Wake  Technical  Community  College, 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  rural  students  in  North  Carolina  (it  has  several  satellite  campuses 
serving  rural  areas),  and  North  Carolina  State  University  (NCSU),  the  largest  institution  in 
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the  UNC  system.  These  institutions  are  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  one  another  and  Wake 
Technical  Community  College  transfer  students  make  up  the  largest  proportion  of  community 
college  transfers  at  NCSU. 

The  estimated  cost  of  attendance  per  year  for  an  on-campus  native  student  at  NCSU  in  2015 
is  $22,954  (North  Carolina  State  University,  2015).  Over  four  years,  that  amount  is  $91,816 
and  at  six  years,  that  amount  is  $137,724.  The  cost  of  attendance  per  year  (for  a  dependent 
student,  living  at  home)  attending  Wake  Technical  Community  College  is  $1  1,356.  Using  these 
estimations  provided  by  both  institutions,  a  community  college  student  (living  with  parents  or 
other  relative)  who  completes  an  AA/AS  in  two  years  at  Wake  Tech  and  graduates  in  two  years 
at  NCSU  (living  off  campus)  will  have  spent  roughly  $56,132  on  postsecondary  education.  An 
NCSU  native  (two  years  on  campus,  two  years  off,  as  is  common)  will  have  spent  $79,328.  In 
this  scenario,  the  savings  of  completing  at  AA/AS  prior  to  transfer  is  over  $23,000.  This  also 
may  impact  savings  not  only  for  the  individual,  but  system-wide.  Further,  the  CAA,  with  its 
efforts  to  create  seamlessness,  may  reduce  course  duplication  and  credit  loss  because  it  provides 
a  clear  format  and  resources  tor  transfer  of  credit  and  has  taken  steps  to  assure  the  guarantee  of 
course  credit  across  the  UNC  system.  This  is  one  possible  scenario  with  assumptions  about  the 
students’  living  arrangements  that  may  not  be  feasible  for  many  students,  yet  the  savings  is  worth 
considering. 

The  2014  CAA  is  better  aligned  with  the  number  of  hours  it  takes  to  earn  a  bachelor’s  degree 
within  the  UNC  system  than  any  previous  agreements.  Revisions  from  the  1997  agreement 
included:  (a)  reduce  transfer  associate  degree  hours  from  64-65  to  60-61,  (b)  create  highly 
structured  programs  of  study  for  college  transfer  students,  and  (c)  provide  better  advising  to 
encourage  students  to  select  transfer  majors  and  complete  their  A. A.  or  A.S.  degree  prior  to 
transferring  (UNC  and  NCCCS  Articulation  Report ,  2013). 

The  previous  agreement  had  limited  transfer  guarantees  unless  the  General  Education  Core 
was  completed,  and  students  often  made  uninformed  choices  resulting  in  repetition  of  courses 
or  loss  of  course  credits.  The  2014  CAA,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  the  Universal  General 
Education  Transfer  Component  (UGETC)  of  courses  guaranteed  to  transfer  for  general  education 
equivalency  credit  to  any  of  the  UNC  system  universities.  Other  benefits  include:  (a)  guaranteed 
completion  of  the  lower-division  general  education  requirements  for  students  who  complete  the 
A. A.  or  A.S.  degree  prior  to  transfer,  (b)  a  guarantee  that  all  courses  approved  for  transfer  in 
the  CAA  will  fulfill  general  education  or  pre-major/elective  requirements,  and  (c)  assurance 
that  a  student  who  completes  the  A. A.  or  A.S.  degree  will  satisfy  UNC’s  minimum  admission 
requirements  and  minimum  course  requirements  ( UNC  and  NCCCS  Articulation  Report,  2013). 

Goldrick-Rab  (2010)  notes  that  “many  community  college  students  have  little  knowledge 
about  course  requirements  and,  in  some  cases,  are  not  even  aware  that  the  classes  they  are  taking 
are  remedial  and  do  not  count  toward  a  degree”  (p.  450).  The  CAA  offers  support  to  students 
as  both  the  UNC  system  and  NCCCS  have  clear,  online  tools  providing  this  information.  The 
2014  CAA  requires  “each  UNC  institution  to  develop,  publish,  and  maintain  four-year  degree 
plans  identifying  community  college  courses  that  provide  pathways  leading  to  associate  degree 
completion,  admission  into  the  major,  and  baccalaureate  completion”  (p.  8). 

One  additional  aspect  of  the  CAA  that  enhances  access  and  affordability  to  higher  education  for 
rural  students  is  the  recently  enacted  policy  for  reverse  transfer.  The  term  “reverse  transfer”  is  typi¬ 
cally  used  to  describe  three  different  types  of  students:  temporary  reverse  transfers,  undergraduate 
reverse  transfers,  and  post-baccalaureate  reverse  transfers  (Kajstura  &  Keim,  1992;  Townsend  & 
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Dever,  1999).  The  temporary  reverse  transfer  student  is  one  who  earns  credits  at  a  community 
college  over  the  summer  or  during  the  academic  year  while  enrolled  at  a  four-year  institution 
(Yang,  2006).  Undergraduate  reverse  transfers  are  students  who  start  at  a  fouryear  institution  and 
transfer  to  a  two-year  institution  during  a  time  other  than  summer.  A  post-baccalaureate  reverse 
transfer  is  a  student  who  completes  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  then  enrolls  in  a  community  college. 
Reverse  transfer  students  in  this  chapter  are  defined  as  those  who  earn  the  associates  degree  while 
still  on  the  path  to  completion  of  the  four-year  baccalaureate  degree.  Not  all  students  who  start  out 
at  the  community  college  intend  to  finish;  yet,  the  student  who  leaves  prior  to  completing  a  degree 
can  be  seen  as  a  failure  in  terms  of  graduation  rates.  Transfer  students  may  hold  no  credential 
even  after  earning  a  significant  number  of  credits  if  they  do  not  continue  at  the  four-year  insti¬ 
tution.  Reverse  transfer  pathways  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  associate’s  degree 
at  a  four-year  institution  for  previously  earned  credits.  There  is  a  growing  trend  that  suggests 
students  are  starting  at  community  colleges  and  transferring  to  four-year  institutions  after  only 
one  year  and  before  earning  an  associate’s  degree.  Even  though  articulation  agreements  are  being 
implemented  across  many  states,  they  do  not  guarantee  a  student’s  completion  of  an  associate’s 
degree  while  enrolled.  The  2014  CAA  and  the  development  of  the  Universal  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Transfer  Component  have  made  the  reverse  transfer  process  more  seamless.  The  reverse 
transfer  pathway  offers  a  win-win  scenario  for  the  student  and  both  the  two-year  and  four-year 
institution. 


CAA  and  Room  for  Improvement 

Although  data  show  that  the  CAA  is  making  a  difference  in  terms  of  the  guaranteed  transferability 
of  courses  from  one  institution  to  the  next,  we  also  know  that  no  policy  can  unilaterally  address 
the  barriers  and  challenges  rural  students  face  in  gaining  access  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  even  in  the  most  well-developed  articulation  agreements,  students  may  take 
courses  that  do  not  transfer  or  duplicate  material  (Roksa  &  Keith,  2008).  Students  may  also  take 
well  more  than  four  years  to  finish  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  not  complete  due  to  reasons  other  than  the 
loss  of  credit.  Some  community  college  degree  requirements  fall  outside  of  the  CAA’s  Universal 
General  Education  Transfer  Component,  thus  forcing  students  to  take  additional  courses  and 
extending  their  time  to  degree.  We  also  know  that  specific  pathways  identified  between  specific 
community  colleges  and  four-year  institutions  are  more  likely  to  be  successful,  but  in  lieu  of  these 
specific  programs,  the  CAA  offers  many  advantages. 

Advising  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  success  of  the  2014  CAA.  With  the  advisor’s  best  intentions, 
it  cannot  be  certain  that  the  student  will  follow  the  baccalaureate  degree  plan  (BDP)  as  prescribed 
for  the  intended  institution,  nor  can  it  be  guaranteed  that  the  student  will  not  change  his  or  her 
major  halfway  through  the  two-year  plan.  These  changes  would  alter  the  course  of  a  seamless 
transition  to  a  four-year  institution.  If  a  student  meets  all  eligibility  requirements,  the  CAA 
guarantees  admission  into  a  UNC  system  institution;  however,  the  student  may  not  be  accepted 
into  the  first  campus  of  choice  and  the  BDP  followed  may  not  seamlessly  transition  to  the 
campus  where  the  student  is  accepted.  Because  the  2014  CAA  is  a  living  policy,  the  Transfer 
Advisory  Committee  (TAC)  is  responsible  for  the  interpretation  and  adherence  of  the  CAA  {UNC 
and  NCCCS  Articulation  Report ,  2013).  The  TAC  is  an  eight-member  committee  comprised  of 
four  university  representatives  and  four  community  college  representatives,  appointed  by  each 
respective  system  office.  Each  system  also  appoints  one  ex-officio  non-voting  member.  The  TAC 
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will  modify,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  agreement  to  limit  the  number  of  concerns  that  prohibit 
seamless  transition  from  the  community  college  to  the  university. 

Courses  are  designed  by  the  faculty  and  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  for  transfer  under  most, 
if  not  all,  comprehensive  articulation  agreements.  Without  full  faculty  participation,  articulation 
agreements  do  not  work  as  intended.  Continued  disciplinary-based  dialogue  pertaining  to  lower- 
division  general  education  requirements  is  essential  to  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  these 
statewide  agreements.  Substantial  commonality  must  be  the  outcome  of  such  conversations 
between  faculty  across  systems  of  postsecondary  education.  The  desired  outcome  is  for  faculty 
to  agree  on  lower-division  general  education  requirements  and  courses  currently  offered  at  all 
universities  and  community  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  transfer.  Ensuring  full  and  continued 
participation  of  faculty  is  critical,  as  the  success  of  students  often  starts  and  ends  in  the  classroom. 

Dietrich  and  Lichtenberger  (2015)  note  that  educators  and  policymakers  rarely  talk  to  students 
about  post-transfer  needs  and  concerns.  Thus,  we  are  not  aware  of  how  well  elements  such  as 
Transfer  Navigator  work  and  are  known  to  current  and  prospective  students.  In  addition,  we  are 
not  aware  if  high  school  and  community  college  counselors  are  using  such  systems  and  if  they 
are  perceived  as  helpful.  Berger  and  Malaney  (2003)  found  that  the  “degree  to  which  community 
college  transfer  students  have  actively  prepared  for  and  been  able  to  learn  about  the  transfer 
process  is  crucial  to  their  ability  to  be  satisfied  with  and  academically  successful  in  the  university 
environment  (p.  15).  If  the  goal  of  the  CAA  is  to  create  seamless  transitions,  reduce  course 
duplication,  and  provide  economic  benefits  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  then  all  constituents 
must  be  aware  of  the  policies  and  procedures.  It  is  important  to  consider  assessing  knowledge 
of  students,  advisors,  and  faculty  at  both  community  colleges  and  four-year  institutions  and  use 
this  information  to  improve  marketing  and  education  surrounding  the  agreement.  This  may  be 
especially  important  for  students  in  rural  areas  who,  as  previously  noted,  have  more  limited  access 
to  information  and  other  resources. 


CONCLUSION 

Katsinas  and  Hardy  (2012)  share  a  quote  from  Cohen  and  Brawer  (2008)  that  they  believe 
to  be  especially  true  for  rural  students:  “For  millions  of  students,  the  choice  is  not  between 
a  community  college  and  another  institution,  it’s  between  a  community  college  and  nothing” 
(p.  453).  Educators  at  the  institution,  state,  and  national  level  must  consider  the  unique  aspects 
of  rural  students  as  new  college  access  initiatives  are  developed  in  the  future.  Rural  students 
often  face  significant  obstacles  to  accessing  higher  education  including  inadequate  academic 
preparation,  limited  financial  resources,  limited  or  no  access  to  school  counselors,  inadequate 
family  and  peer  support  networks,  and  a  lack  of  information  regarding  application  processes  and 
financial  aid  (College  Board,  201 1;  McKillip,  Rawls,  &  Barry,  2012;  National  College  Access 
Network,  2011). 

North  Carolina  is  well  positioned  to  support  rural  students  through  its  strong  network  of 
community  colleges  in  rural  areas.  In  these  areas,  where  proximity  and  affordability  are  major 
issues  in  the  consideration  of  postsecondary  education,  the  community  college  serves  an  important 
role  in  the  college  access  discussion.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  Comprehensive  Articulation  Agreement  serves  as  a  tool  to  support  rural 
students  in  attaining  a  bachelor’s  degree.  As  President  Obama  continues  to  move  forward  with 
his  community  college  initiative,  American  College  Promise,  to  provide  two  years  of  community 
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college  for  free  for  “everybody  who’s  willing  to  work  for  it,”  there  is  no  better  time  to  examine 
college  access  and  how  comprehensive  articulation  agreements  can  support  the  attainment  of  a 
bachelor’s  degree  for  rural  students.  ^ 
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This  article  addresses  the  policy  debate  over  “college  for  all”  versus  “college  for  some”  in  the  United 
States  and  analyzes  the  relationship  between  “some  college”  (as  a  formal  education  attainment 
category)  and  earnings.  Our  evidence  confirms — using  data  from  the  American  Community  Survey 
(ACS),  the  Panel  Study  on  Income  Dynamics  (PSID),  and  the  Survey  on  Income  and  Program 
Participation  (SIPP) — that  more  (postsecondary)  education,  on  average,  is  associated  with  higher 
median  earnings.  However,  there  is  emerging  evidence  that  a  proportion  of  workers  who  have  attained 
lower  levels  of  education  (i.e.,  “some  college”)  earn  more  than  those  who  have  attained  higher  levels 
of  education  (bachelor’s  degree). 

We  focus  particular  attention  on  the  subset  of  Americans  who  fall  into  the  U.S.  Census  official 
category  entitled  “some  college.”  This  is  a  heterogeneous  group  who  have  alternate  educational  cre¬ 
dentials  but  who  have  not  acquired  a  formal  associate  or  bachelor’s  degree.  Instead  of  an  unequivocal 
focus  on  “college  for  all”  or  even  “community  college  for  all,”  we  argue  that  educators  and  policy¬ 
makers  should  consider  “some  college”  as  a  viable  pathway  to  future  labor  market  success.  In  sum, 
we  conclude  that  some  types  of  “some  college”  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  earnings  inequality. 


INTRODUCTION 

For  much  of  the  twentieth  century,  advancing  overall  levels  of  higher  educational  attainment  has 
been  a  priority  for  policymakers  and  educators  alike.  There  is  a  public  debate  about  whether 
we  should  be  preparing  all  high  school  students  (or  only  some  of  them)  for  a  four-year  college 
degree.  Beyond  the  popular  policy  debate,  a  range  of  academic  literature  in  economics  and  higher 
education  has  provided  additional  theoretical  perspectives  and  empirical  evidence  on  the  “college 
for  all”  premiums  as  well  as  on  the  returns  to  education. 

Upon  taking  office.  President  Obama  set  a  goal  for  the  United  States  to  take  back  its  place 
as  the  world  leader  in  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  by  2020  (Carey,  2009).  With  43%  of 
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25-  to  34-year-olds  holding  a  degree  beyond  upper-secondary  schooling,  the  United  States  cur¬ 
rently  ranks  12th  in  the  world  among  37  OECD  countries  in  postsecondary  attainment  (Organisa¬ 
tion  tor  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  [OECD],  20 1 3).  Of  those  who  enter  advanced, 
theory-based  tertiary  programs,  64%  of  U.S.  entrants  graduate  with  a  qualification,  compared 
to  the  OECD  average  ot  70%.  Furthermore,  of  those  who  enter  tertiary  programs  that  focus 
on  technical  and  occupational  skills,  only  18%  of  U.S.  entrants  graduate  with  a  qualification, 
compared  to  the  OECD  average  of  61%  (OECD,  2013,  p.  71). 

Most  of  our  OECD  partners  also  have  specified,  well-defined  vocational  tracks  for  students. 
Consequently,  many  European  countries  successfully  enroll  more  than  half  of  their  upper¬ 
secondary  students  in  vocational  education  or  training  (OECD,  2008,  p.  331).  However,  U.S. 
students,  who  may  be  well  served  entering  a  vocational  track  directly,  are  often  discouraged  from 
doing  so  to  plan  their  paths  to  four-year  universities  (Rosenbaum,  Miller,  &  Krei,  1996). 

It  has  been  understood  for  decades  that  individuals  and  society  as  a  whole  benefit  from 
increased  levels  of  education.  This  notion  informed  the  thinking  of  policymakers  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  state  levels.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  policy  consensus  has  frayed — or,  according 
to  some,  become  more  nuanced — and  an  intense  public  debate  has  emerged  about  whether  we 
should  be  preparing  all  or  only  some  young  adults  for  a  traditional  four-year  college  degree.1 

The  “college  for  all”  proponents  accept  the  premise  that  every  student  should  engage  in 
some  form  of  postsecondary  education.  Supporters  of  this  position — ranging  from  the  Lumina 
Foundation  to  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  to  President  Barack  Obama — agree  that 
current  and  future  economic  conditions  mandate  more  postsecondary  education.  Today,  some 
type  of  learning  beyond  high  school  is  viewed  as  a  basic  requirement  for  individual  success  in 
the  labor  market  as  well  as  a  driver  for  future  economic  growth. 

Others  feel  differently.  Journalists  and  bloggers  such  as  Robert  Samuelson  (2012),  Joe  Klein 
(2012),  and  Mark  Phillips  (2012)  argue  that  the  “college  for  all”  crusade  ignores  both  the  skills 
and  needs  of  students  who  are  unlikely  to  be  successful  in  a  four-year  college  and  who  would 
benefit  more  from  vocational  programs.  In  response  to  an  acknowledged  need  for  some  higher 
education  after  high  school,  there  is  an  overzealous  focus  on  preparing  students  for  four-year 
colleges,  resulting  in  a  failure  to  consider  vocational  education,  or  career  and  technical  education 
(CTE),  for  some  students. 

However,  popular  critics  of  the  “college  for  all”  argument  are  often  guilty  of  misspecification: 
the  “more  higher  education”  argument  is  not  that  everyone  should  go  to  college;  rather,  proponents 
of  “college  for  all”  believe  that  everyone  should  have  some  form  of  postsecondary  education  or 
training.  Anthony  P.  Carnevale  (as  cited  in  Fain,  2012),  director  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  on  Education  and  the  Workforce,  claims  that  Samuelson  and  others  “‘screwed  it  up  a  little 
bit’  by  focusing  only  on  degrees. . .  the  completion  push  is  really  about  postsecondary  education 
and  training  for  all. . .  but  that  doesn’t  fit  on  anybody’s  bumper  sticker”  (para.  25). 

In  this  article,  we  contextualize  today’s  debate  over  “college  for  all”  versus  “college  for  some” 
and  review  the  higher  education  and  economics  literatures  on  returns  to  education.  We  focus  on 
the  large  numbers  of  Americans  who  report  “some  college”  on  formal  surveys  and  analyze  the 
relationship  between  “some  college”  and  earnings.  We  conclude  with  insights  on  why  “some 
college  for  some”  can  be  a  viable  pathway  to  future  labor  market  success  as  well  as  lead  to  a 


Some  of  these  excerpts  are  from  Gitterman  and  Coclanis  (2012). 
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reduction  in  earnings  inequality.  In  sum,  we  attempt  to  shift  the  policy  focus  from  “college  for 
all”  to  promoting  smart  investments  in  “some  college.” 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE:  INEQUALITY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  demand  for  workers  with  higher  levels  of  education,  coupled  with  a  focus  on  providing 
educational  equity,  resulted  in  efforts  to  expand  access  to  higher  education  to  a  wider  range 
of  students.  A  major  impetus  for  “college  for  all”  was  to  reduce  the  inequality  in  educational 
opportunity  that  exists  for  subgroups  of  students,  often  of  low-income  and  minority  status, 
believed  to  be  driven  by  tracking  expectations  (Oakes,  1985).  By  opening  the  doors  to  college 
(and  presumably  economic  mobility)  to  low-income  students,  reformers  believed  the  pernicious 
economic  divide  would  begin  to  crumble.  Within  this  mind-set,  community  college  is  often 
viewed  only  as  a  “stepping-stone”  to  a  four-year  institution,  which  is  the  end  goal  (Whitaker  & 
Pascarella,  1994). 

Proponents  of  “college  for  all”  believe  that  all  students  can  and  should  go  to  college,  with  a  four- 
year  degree  as  the  target.  Scholarly  supporters  of  this  perspective  assert  that  high  expectations  also 
promote  increased  student  achievement  (Domina,  Conley,  &  Farkas,  201 1 ).  Conversely,  scholarly 
opponents  argue  that  promoting  “college  for  all”  provides  a  false  sense  of  confidence  that  can 
be  damaging  to  a  student’s  educational  trajectory  (Reynolds  &  Baird,  2010;  Rosenbaum,  2001). 
Rosenbaum  (2001)  highlights  the  danger  in  establishing  a  “college  for  all”  norm  within  high 
schools  because  it  establishes  false  expectations  of  success  for  poor-performing  students  who  are 
statistically  unlikely  to  graduate  with  a  postsecondary  degree.  Additionally,  through  an  analysis  of 
debt-burdens  and  labor  market  trends,  Glass  and  Nygreen  (201 1)  support  Rosenbaum’s  assertion 
and  argue  that  “college  for  all”  further  fortifies  the  race  and  class  imbalance  in  post-secondary 
attainment  and  reinforces  the  fiscal  barriers  low-income  students  face  in  advancing  their  labor 
market  outcomes. 

However,  there  is  limited  evidence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  utilizing  the  “college  for  all” 
messaging  to  increase  educational  attainment  on  a  wide  scale.  Although  setting  high  standards 
of  “college  for  all”  is  laudable,  there  are  some  unintended  consequences,  such  as  demoting  the 
vocational  career  path.  Some  scholars  assert  that  declining  collegiate  attainment  is  due  in  part  to 
the  false  hopes  ingrained  in  students  during  K-12  education,  which  cultivate  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  link  between  high  school  performance  and  college  success  (Reynolds  &  Baird,  2010; 
Rosenbaum,  2001 ).  Schools  embracing  the  “college  for  all”  messaging  promote  high  expectations 
for  all  students,  often  regardless  of  their  prior  achievement  in  high  school. 

The  pursuit  of  higher  education  without  the  requisite  academic  skills  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  matriculation  to  community  colleges,  which  typically  have  open  admission  policies 
and  generous  remediation  programs  (Rosenbaum,  2001).  In  2006,  four  out  often  undergraduate 
students  attended  a  community  college  (Horn,  Nevill,  &  Griffith,  2006,  p.  iii).  An  estimated  70% 
of  students  who  start  their  postsecondary  education  at  a  community  college  intend  to  transfer  to 
a  four-year  institution,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  these  students  never  acquire  a  degree  from  either 
type  of  institution  (Schneider  &  Stevenson,  1999).  In  addition,  compared  to  four- year  college 
enrollment,  community  college  students  are  more  likely  to  be  from  low-income  families,  Black, 
or  Hispanic  (Horn  et  al.,  2006).  These  students  are  more  likely  to  receive  less  preparation  in  high 
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school  and  are  also  more  likely  to  begin  their  postsecondary  path  in  a  school  where  the  majority 
of  students  do  not  accomplish  their  goals  (Martinez  &  Klopott,  2005). 

As  “college  for  all”  messaging  is  promoted  across  the  United  States,  data  reveal  low  post¬ 
secondary  graduation  rates.  Although  college  access  has  seen  a  consistent  increase  in  the  past 
decades,  college  graduation  rates  are  steadily  declining  (Bound,  Lovenheim,  &  Turner,  2012), 
and  the  gap  in  degree  acquisition  is  expanding  for  low-income,  minority,  and/or  first-generation 
college  students  (Engle  &  Tinto,  2008).  Most  recent  data  reveal  that  59%  of  full-time,  first-time 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  at  a  tour-year  institution  attained  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  six  years 
(Aud  et  al.,  2013,  p.  182).  In  two-year  institutions,  the  graduation  rate  is  even  lower:  just  31% 
ot  tull-time,  first-time  undergraduate  students  attained  a  certificate  or  degree  within  150%  of 
time,  which  is  three  years  for  an  associate  degree  (Aud  et  al.,  2013,  p.  182).  Moreover,  there  is  a 
racial  divide  in  graduation  rates,  as  40%  of  Black  students  who  entered  college  in  2006  attained  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  six  years  and  25%  attained  a  credential  from  a  two-year  institution  in  150% 
of  time  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2014). 

Research  on  college  completion  cites  high  school  performance  and  academic  preparation  as 
one  of  the  primary  indicators  in  predicting  college  graduation  rates  (Adelman  1999;  Goldrick- 
Rab,  2007;  Martinez  &  Klopott,  2005).  Yet,  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  students  are 
academically  unprepared  for  the  demands  of  college  study.  Only  26%  and  38%  of  those  graduating 
high  school  meet  proficiency  standards  in  math  and  reading,  respectively  (The  Nation’s  Report 
Card,  2013). 

Moreover,  Schneider  and  Stevenson  (1999)  highlight  the  impact  of  “college  for  all”  in  the 
analysis  of  “the  ambitious  generation,”  in  which  70%  of  graduating  seniors  have  plans  to  attend 
college,  and  70%  have  professional  career  goals  (p.  23).  Despite  high  expectations,  many  students 
are  uninformed  of  the  necessary  educational  path  to  accomplish  their  career  goals,  making  them 
more  likely  to  leave  college  without  graduating  (Schneider  &  Stevenson,  1999).  The  literature 
suggests  that  students  most  at  risk  of  harm  from  the  “college  for  all”  messaging  are  those 
typically  most  sensitive  to  educational  interventions.  Students  who  are  academically  unprepared, 
misguided  in  their  career  goals,  and/or  socially  disadvantaged  heed  the  “college  for  all”  norm  and 
invest  heavily  in  an  education  that  they  are  unlikely  to  finish,  and  subsequently  will  not  produce 
economic  value. 

For  less  academically  inclined  students  or  students  with  vocational  interests,  educational 
options  with  significant  labor  market  value  exist  outside  of  the  traditional  four-year  college 
degree.  Students  who  complete  alternative  credentials  establish  a  direct  pathway  to  employment 
by  acquiring  the  skills  demanded  by  the  workforce,  often  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  attempting 
and  failing  to  complete  a  4  year  degree  (Boesel  &  Fredland,  1999).  However,  the  majority  of 
our  high  schools  are  ill-equipped  to  prepare  students  for  a  successful  vocational  transition,  and 
guidance  counselors  are  often  wary  of  serving  as  a  “gatekeeper,”  and  instead  promote  “college 
for  all”  regardless  of  college-readiness  (Rosenbaum  et  al.,  1996,  p.  257). 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE;  THE  RETURN  ON  MORE 
(AND)  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Education  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  labor  market.  Countless  studies  in  many  different  countries 
and  time  periods  have  confirmed  that  college-educated  workers  are  less  likely  to  be  unemployed, 
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FIGURE  1  Earnings  and  unemployment  rates  by  educational  attainment,  2013.  Note.  Data  are  for  persons  age  25 
and  over.  Earnings  are  for  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers.  Courtesy  of  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (2014). 


have  safer  work  environments,  and  receive  more  benefits  including  paid  vacation,  sick  pay,  health 
insurance,  and  pension  contributions  than  their  “less  educated”  colleagues  (Autor,  2010:  pp.  4-5). 
For  decades,  economists  have  tried  to  quantify  the  impact  of  education.  Much  of  the  focus  is  on 
the  payoff  to  individuals.  By  measuring  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  years  of  schooling 
and  income  earned,  economists  believe  they  can  estimate  the  return  on  each  year  of  investment.2 

The  evidence  suggests  that,  on  average,  an  additional  year  of  schooling  is  likely  to  raise  an 
individual’s  earnings  about  10%  (Krueger  &  Lindahl,  2001).  Despite  a  demonstrated  correlation,  it 
is  difficult  to  conclusively  find  a  causal  relationship  between  education  and  labor  market  earnings: 
that  the  higher  wages  earned  by  better  educated  workers  is  in  fact  caused  by  their  education,  not 
that  higher  ability  workers,  who  can  demand  higher  earnings,  choose  to  acquire  more  education 
(Card,  1999,  p.  1802).  In  the  real  world,  the  effect  of  college  education  cannot  be  isolated  from 
other  factors  that  may  contribute  to  higher  earnings,  such  as  ability  or  family  background.  For 
a  conclusive  causal  relationship,  researchers  would  need  two  people  who  are  identical  in  every 
way:  one  person  would  attend  and  graduate  college,  and  the  other  person  would  not.  Only  in  this 
instance  could  we  confidently  attribute  the  difference  in  earnings  between  these  two  individuals 
as  having  been  caused  by  college  education  (Kolesnikova,  2010). 

Regardless  of  challenges  in  establishing  causality,  national  data  clearly  affirm  that  more 
education  pays  in  terms  of  higher  earnings  and  lower  unemployment  rates  at  each  level  of 
educational  attainment.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1,  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  the  unemployment  rate  decreases  with  each  level  of  education  attained  (U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  2014).  Median  weekly  earnings  rise  with  every 


2Although  it  is  more  difficult  to  quantify,  there  are  many  nonpecuniary  gains  to  education;  experience  and  skills 
acquired  in  college  reverberate  throughout  one’s  life  and  are  observed  in  more  than  just  earnings  (Acemoglu  and  Angrist, 
2001 ;  Buckles.  Hagemann,  Malamud,  Morrill,  &  Wozniak.  2013,  Hout.  2012;  Lochner,  2004;  Moretti,  2004;  Oreopoulos 
&  Sal  vanes,  2011). 
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education  level,  with  the  exception  of  doctoral  degrees,  which  deliver  median  earnings  that  are 
slightly  less  than  the  median  earnings  of  professional  degrees  (see  Figure  1).  Autor  (2010)  shows 
that  the  earnings  of  college-educated  workers  relative  to  workers  with  a  high  school  diploma  or 
less  have  risen  steadily  over  the  past  three  decades,  and  in  2009,  the  hourly  wage  of  a  typical 
college  graduate  was  1.95  times  the  hourly  wage  of  a  typical  high  school  graduate.  This  ratio 
has  grown  over  time,  due  to  both  rising  real  wages  of  college-educated  workers  and  stagnant  and 
falling  real  wages  for  those  without  a  college  degree  (Autor,  2010,  p.  6). 


THE  LIMITS  OF  MEDIAN  EARNINGS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

LEVEL 

Although  median  earnings  are  useful  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  education  on  a  person’s  labor 
market  value,  estimations  of  median  earnings  by  educational  attainment  suffer  from  methodolog¬ 
ical  challenges,  including:  ambiguity  in  education  levels;  sheepskin  effects;  selection  bias  and 
endogeneity;  and  limited  information  available  to  students. 

Reliance  on  median  estimates  obscures  the  relative  importance  of  skills  gained  by  years  of 
education  verses  the  award  of  a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  itself.  There  is  some  controversy 
about  the  magnitude  of  a  “sheepskin  effect,”  that  students  who  obtain  an  award  or  degree  earn 
more  than  students  who  acquire  the  same  number  of  credits  required  to  earn  those  credentials 
(Hungerford  &  Solon,  1987;  Jaeger  &  Page,  1996;  Jepsen,  Troske,  &  Coomes,  2014;  Kane  and 
Rouse,  1995;  Marcotte,  Bailey,  Borkoski,  &  Kienzl,  2005).  A  strong  sheepskin  effect  would 
suggest  a  greater  importance  to  students  receiving  an  award  beyond  simply  the  skills  they  gain 
in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  that  award,  thereby  requiring  policies  that  focus  more  heavily  on 
students’  completion  of  programs.3 

Estimations  of  returns  to  education  may  be  prone  to  selection  bias,  where  individuals  who 
choose  to  invest  in  education  are  fundamentally  different  than  those  who  do  not  (Carneiro,  Heck¬ 
man,  &  Vytlacil,  2010;  Dillon  &  Smith,  2013;  Garen,  1984;  Hout,  2012;  Kenny,  Lee,  Maddala, 
&  Trost,  1979;  Oreopoulos,  &  Petronijevic,  2013;  Willis  &  Rosen,  1979).  Other  demographic 
factors,  such  as  age,  gender,  race,  family  background,  ability,  and  region,  may  impact  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  choice  to  invest  in  education  and  earnings.  If  those  who  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  in 
education  choose  to  enroll  in  college,  estimated  returns  to  education  may  be  inflated,  and  policies 
that  induce  students  who  would  otherwise  not  attend  college  to  enroll  may  fail  to  result  in  higher 
wage  earnings  (Oreopoulos  &  Petronijevic,  2013,  p.  53). 

Due  to  lack  of  resources  or  information,  a  proportion  of  students  have  contact  with  more  than 
one  institution  by  transferring,  either  from  a  two-year  to  a  four-year  institution  or  between  single 
institutions  (e.g.,  from  a  four-year  institution  to  another  four-year  institution).  Transfer  students 
are  more  likely  to  graduate  than  observationally  equivalent  direct  attendees,  suggesting  that  the 


^Presence  of  a  sheepskin  effect  does  not  negate  the  labor  market  value  some  college  credit  may  have.  Carnevale, 
Rose,  &  Cheah  (201 1)  suggest  that  although  some  occupations  may  have  narrowly  defined  tasks  such  that  some  college 
education  provides  no  additional  value,  other  occupations  may  require  greater  personal  initiative,  allowing  employees 
with  some  college  to  be  more  productive  and  earn  more  (p.  17).  Marcotte  et  al.  (2005)  note  that  the  relative  importance 
of  completion  is  unclear,  but  there  are  substantial  returns  to  some  community  college,  even  when  a  degree  is  not  attained 
(pp.  170-171). 
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“match"  between  a  student  and  an  institution  may  play  a  role  in  the  likelihood  of  graduation 
(Andrews,  Li,  &  Lovenheim,  2014,  p.  34).  Median  estimates  often  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  heterogeneous  paths  students  take  to  educational  attainment,  because  these  transfers  are 
methodologically  difficult  to  account  for  (Andrews  et  al.,  2014;  Light  &  Strayer,  2004). 

Much  of  the  scholarly  research  in  higher  education  and  economics  relies  on  traditional  mea¬ 
sures  of  educational  attainment  based  on  formal  academic  degrees,  including  high  school  diplo¬ 
mas,  associate  degrees,  bachelor’s  degrees,  and  advanced  (master’s  and  professional)  degrees. 
Indeed,  attention  is  increasingly  being  paid  to  a  wide  variety  of  educational  credentials  other  than 
academic  degrees  that  have  significant  labor  market  value.  The  current,  official  “some  college” 
educational  attainment  category  in  federal  government-sponsored  surveys  makes  an  analysis  of 
this  subgroup  particularly  challenging. 

In  addition,  median  earnings  are  less  meaningful  when  considering  the  variation  in  educational 
attainment  within  (rather  than  across)  categories.  For  example,  the  official  Census  category 
comprised  of  those  who  have  attained  “some  college,  no  degree”  includes  but  is  not  limited  to 
students  who  have  completed  certificates,  who  are  currently  enrolled,  or  who  acquired  credit  but 
have  not  earned  a  credential.  Consequentially,  individuals  in  this  category  have  varied  occupations 
and  earnings.  Although  there  is  substantial  evidence  of  the  returns  to  associate  degrees,  there  is 
considerably  less  literature  on  the  returns  to  certificates  and  diplomas.4 

Certificates  are  awarded  by  educational  institutions  upon  completion  of  programs  of  study 
(Bosworth,  2010,  p.  ii).  Certificates  can  be  awarded  by  public,  two-year  institutions  or  by  private, 
for-profit  institutions,  such  as  nondegree-granting  businesses  or  vocational,  technical,  or  trade 
schools  Carnevale,  Cheah,  &  Strohl,  2012,  p.  3).  In  contrast,  certifications  and  licenses  are  typi¬ 
cally  awarded  by  a  nonacademic  third  party  and  are  time-limited,  requiring  either  recertification 
or  renewal.  Often  industry-based,  certifications  are  awarded  after  successful  performance  on  a 
test.  Licenses  are  awarded  by  a  licensing  agency  based  on  predetermined  criteria,  which  may 
include  a  degree,  certificate,  apprenticeship,  certification,  or  work  experience  (Bielick,  Cronen, 
Stone,  Montaquila,  &  Roth,  2013,  p.  5).  Thus,  the  return  on  the  investment  and  the  benefit  of 
certain  types  of  “some  college”  can  vary. 

Median  estimates  of  the  labor  market  returns  to  education  can  obscure  the  enormous  “earn¬ 
ings  overlap,”  where  those  with  lower  educational  attainment  earn  more  than  those  with  higher 
educational  attainment.  Indeed,  approximately  14%  of  those  with  a  high  school  diploma  and 
23%  of  those  with  an  associate  degree  earn  the  same  amount  or  more  than  the  median  earnings 
of  a  bachelor’s  degree  holder  (Carnevale  et  al.,  201  1,  p.  7).  This  overlap  is  largely  attributed  to 
differences  in  occupation  (Carnevale  et  al.,  2012;  Oreopoulos  &  Petronijevic,  2013);  however, 
studies  have  shown  that  earnings  also  vary  enormously  depending  on  college  quality  (Black  & 
Smith,  2006;  Hoekstra,  2009;  Kane  &  Rouse,  1995),  gender,  and  race  (Carnevale  et  al.,  201  1; 
Dickson  &  Harmon,  2011). 

Analysis  of  the  “earnings  overlap”  can  suffer  from  the  same  methodological  concerns  as 
median  estimates;  however,  its  most  significant  challenge  is  the  breadth  of  the  category,  “some 


4Jepsen  et  al.  (2014)  show  that  associate  degrees  and  diplomas  have  quarterly  returns  of  approximately  $1,500  for 
men  and  $2,000  for  women,  with  a  smaller,  still  positive  return  for  certificates:  $300  per  quarter  for  men  and  women 
based  on  data  from  the  Kentucky  Community  and  Technical  College  System  (KCTCS)  (pp.  35-37).  Lang  and  Weinstein 
(2013)  note  that  returns  for  certificates  may  vary  across  majors  and  between  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  institutions 
(pp.  236-238). 
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college,  no  degree.  As  discussed  earlier,  “some  college”  is  a  heterogeneous  group  of  individuals, 
including  certificate  and  diploma  holders  as  well  as  dropouts.  Without  the  ability  to  observe  the 
variation  within  the  “some  college"  category,  the  difference  in  earnings  between  individuals  at 
different  educational  attainment  levels  cannot  be  truly  captured. 

In  recent  years,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  educational  credentials  (other  than  academic 
degrees)  that  have  labor  market  value  (Carnevale  et  al.,  2012).  Researchers  have  begun  to  evaluate 
the  role  ot  these  "alternative  educational  credentials”  in  job  placement,  earnings,  and  career 
advancement  (Ewert  &  Kominski,  2014).  It  is  estimated  that  25%  of  the  U.S.  population  hold 
alternative  credentials  (Ewert  &  Kominski,  2014).  Although  these  credentials  include  professional 
certifications,  licenses,  and  educational  certificates,  educational  certificates  were  most  prevalent 
at  the  associate  degree  and  “some  college”  level. 

Ewert  and  Kominski  (2014)  report  that  11.2  million  adults  with  a  high  school  education 
or  less  hold  a  professional  certification,  which  if  categorized  as  more  than  high  school  would 
represent  a  recategorization  of  almost  5%  of  the  population.  Individuals  with  the  highest  rate  of 
alternative  credential  attainment  are  those  with  more  advanced  education  (Ewert  &  Kominski, 
2014,  p.  3).  Women  with  advanced  degrees  hold  alternative  credentials  at  a  higher  rate  than  men; 
however,  men  with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma  hold  professional  certifications  or  licenses 
at  a  higher  rate  than  women  (Ewert  &  Kominski,  2014,  p.  7).  The  industries  with  the  highest 
rates  of  workers  holding  alternative  credentials  were  educational  services,  health  care,  and  social 
assistance  industries  (Ewert  &  Kominski,  2014,  p.10). 


METHODS  AND  DATA:  IDENTIFICATION  OF  “SOME  COLLEGE” 

There  are  several  data  sources  that  can  be  used  to  identify  “some  college”  (or  sub-baccalaureate 
educational  attainment)  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  nondegree 
credentials,  the  Interagency  Working  Group  on  Expanded  Measures  of  Enrollment  and  Attainment 
(GEMEnA)  was  formed  in  2009  under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES,  2011).  GEMEnA  seeks  to  incorporate  valid  measurement  of  participation  in 
credentialing,  certification,  and  licensing  programs  into  key  federal  data  collections  (NCES, 
2011). 

The  group  informed  the  addition  of  nine  questions  in  wave  13  of  the  2008  Survey  of  Income 
and  Program  Participation  (SIPP).  The  additional  questions  on  certifications  and  licensing  within 
SIPP  provide  the  most  robust  information  on  individuals  holding  nondegree  credentials  for  work, 
including  certifications,  licenses,  and  certificates  (Ewert  &  Kominski,  2014,  p.  3).  The  SIPP 
also  collects  information  about  respondents’  employment,  earnings,  assets,  and  receipt  of  federal 
income  transfer  and  support  programs.  The  SIPP  sample  is  too  narrow  to  disaggregate  by  state 
or  region.  More  questions  addressing  this  population  are  being  tested  in  other  federal  surveys 
administered  by  NCES  and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  for  which  data  is  not  yet  available. 
The  SIPP  also  does  not  distinguish  between  vocational  or  academic  associate  degrees. 

The  American  Community  Survey  (ACS)  reports  “some  college”  as  a  broad  category.  In  2009, 
the  American  Community  Survey  included  a  new  question  asking  respondents  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  to  provide  their  undergraduate  major.  This  data  set  can  provide  information  about  the 
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Highest  Level  of  Educational  Attainment  for  Adults 
25-64,  American  Community  Survey  2012 


FIGURE  2  Educational  attainment  by  proportion  of  the  population,  2012.  Source.  U.S.  ACS  (2012). 


relationship  between  the  field  of  bachelor’s  degrees,  median  annual  earnings,  and  the  likelihood 
of  full-time  employment.5 

In  the  ACS,  respondents  who  have  acquired  some  college  credit  but  have  not  earned  an 
associate  degree  or  bachelor’s  degree  fall  into  two  categories:  “Some  college  credit,  but  less  than 
1  year  of  college  credit”  or  “1  or  more  years  of  college  credit,  no  degree.”  The  ACS’s  “some 
college”  includes  those  with  alternative  credentials  such  as  certifications,  licenses,  and  certificates 
as  well  as  those  who  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  program  and  subsequently  dropped  out  before 
completing  their  studies.  However,  the  ACS  does  not  specify  if  the  student  has  completed  an 
alternative  credential  within  this  categorization.  Further,  the  ACS  does  not  differentiate  between 
the  types  of  associate  degree:  whether  the  degree  is  vocational  or  academic.  Because  there  is  wide 
variation  within  the  ACS  categories  “some  college”  and  “AA  degree,”  the  ACS  is  limited  in  its 
scope  for  analysis  of  sub-baccalaureate  study  as  it  relates  to  labor  market  value. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  ACS  (2012)  reports  that  almost  one  third  of  the  population  (30. 1 1  %) 
ages  25-64  have  completed  “some  college”— that  is,  some  type  of  education  after  high  school  but 
less  than  a  formal  bachelor’s  degree.  Nine  percent  earned  an  associate  degree,  and  approximately 
21  %  are  classified  as  “some  college,”  without  significant  variation  across  regions.  The  data  reveal 
that  30%  possess  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  higher,  while  40%  have  earned  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  or  less.6  The  average  across  all  states  for  individuals  reporting  their  highest  level 
of  educational  attainment  as  “some  college”  was  2 1 .9%,  with  a  median  of  2 1 .84%,  and  a  range  of 
14.78  percentage  points.  Upon  including  individuals  reporting  an  associate  degree,  the  average 
jumps  to  29.82%,  with  a  median  of  29.70%,  and  a  range  of  20.01  percentage  points. 


5For  example,  see  U.S.  Census  Bureau  (n.d.). 

6For  the  distribution  of  “some  college”  by  state  using  2008-2012  data  from  the  American  Community  Survey,  see 
Appendix  1 . 
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The  Panel  Study  on  Income  Dynamics  (PSID)  identifies  respondents  who  have  received  a 
certification,  license,  (non-high  school)  diploma,  or  certificate,  as  well  as  the  attainment  categories 
specified  in  the  ACS.  The  field  of  study  and  type  of  awarding  institution  of  respondent’s  credential 
is  also  collected.  However,  like  the  SIPP,  the  sample  size  for  the  PSID  is  relatively  small,  posing 
challenges  for  statistical  analysis.  Our  analysis  relies  on  three  different  data  sources  to  investigate 
the  relationship  between  education  and  annual  earned  income.7  These  include:  the  American 
Community  Survey  (ACS)8,  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  (PSID),9  and  the  Survey  of 
Income  Program  Participation  (SIPP).10  Our  outcome  of  interest  is  all  earned  income,  which 
includes  wage  and  salary  income,  farm  income,  and  self-employed  business  income. 


CAN  “SOME  COLLEGE”  REDUCE  FUTURE  EARNINGS  INEQUALITY? 

This  analysis  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  education  and  earned  income  for  those  reporting 
“some  college,”  but  not  completing  their  bachelor’s  or  associate  degree.  As  previously  mentioned, 
the  ACS  does  not  identify  those  who  have  earned  alternative  forms  of  education,  which  may  be 
“hidden”  in  the  “one  year  of  college”  and  “less  than  one  year  of  college”  attainment  codes.  The 
PSID  and  SIPP,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  us  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  certificates 
and  earned  income.  The  focus  of  our  analysis  is  on  the  201 1  PSID,  as  it  is  the  most  recent  panel 
available,  and  the  2008,  wave  13  (calendar  year  2012)  of  the  SIPP,  because  of  the  previously 
mentioned  topical  module  including  detailed  information  on  certificate  type. 

Although  the  ACS  and  SIPP  are  nationally  representative,  the  PSID  oversampled  low-income 
families  in  1968  and  then  followed  them  and  their  posterity.  However,  as  seen  in  the  figures,  the 
relationship  between  education  and  income  is  very  similar.  Figure  3  shows  that  higher  levels  of 
educational  attainment  are  associated  with  higher  median  earned  income.1 1  Focusing  on  the  ACS, 
higher  levels  of  educational  attainment  are  associated  with  higher  levels  of  median  income,  and 
with  the  exception  of  relatively  higher  median  income  for  those  with  less  than  a  year  of  college 
in  1 970  and  1 980,  the  positive  relationship  between  education  and  income  has  not  changed  much 
over  the  last  40  years.12  The  PSID  panel  reveals  that  each  additional  year  of  college,  even  for 
those  who  did  not  earn  a  degree  ( NolDyr  to  No3Dyr),  is  associated  with  higher  median  income. 
There  is  a  9.4%  difference  in  median  earned  income  between  those  completing  one  year  of 
college  without  a  degree  and  those  earning  a  high  school  degree  (median  of  $32,000  for  high 
school  and  $35,000  for  one  year  of  college),  although  the  percent  difference  in  median  income 
is  smaller  when  comparing  one  to  two  years  (8.6%)  and  two  to  three  years  (5.3%)  of  college 
education.  There  is  a  relatively  large  difference  in  income  (9.5%)  for  those  with  an  associate 


7See  Appendix  2  for  a  description  of  data  preparation. 

8Ruggles  et  al.  (2014).  For  more  on  the  ACS,  see  http://www.census.gov/acs/www/guidance-for_data_users/subjects/ 

9PSID  (2014).  For  more  on  the  PSID,  see  http://psidonline.isr.umich.edu/Studies.aspx 

IHU.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (2014).  For  more  on  the  SIPP,  see  http://www.nber.org/data/survey-of- 
income-and-program-participation-sipp-data.html  and  http://www.census.gov/sipp/ 

1  ■Note  that  the  results  in  this  article  are  descriptive  in  nature  and  as  mentioned  in  the  literature  review  are  subject  to 
selection  bias;  for  instance,  we  show  that  those  earning  certain  degrees/certificates  earn  at  least  as  much  as  bachelor’s 
degree  holders,  but  cannot  make  the  statement  that  these  degrees  will  causally  increase  the  recipient’s  earnings  because 
this  is  not  tested. 

l2See  Appendix  3  for  historical  box  plots  from  1970  to  2010. 
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FIGURE  3  Median  income  by  educational  attainment.  Note.  The  outcome  is  all  earned  income  (wage  and  salary 
income  plus  farm  and  self-employment  income).  The  bar  graphs  depict  the  median  level  of  income  for  each  educational 
attainment  category.  The  sample  includes  25-  to  64-year-olds,  working  52  weeks  (or  35+  hours  per  week  in  the  SIPP), 
usually  working  at  least  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  positive  earned  income.  Source:  U.S.  ACS  (2012),  PSID  (201 1), 
SIPP  2008  Wave  13  (2012). 
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degree  compared  to  those  with  two  years  of  college  without  a  degree  (median  of  $38,000  for  two 
years  of  college  compared  to  $4 1 ,622  for  associate  degree),  indicating  that  sheepskin  effects  may 
also  be  important  at  lower  levels  of  college  education.  The  median  for  certificate  holders  is  only 
slightly  above  that  of  high  school  degree  holders  ($32,600  compared  to  $32,000).  However,  just  as 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  heterogeneity  across  bachelor’s  degree  majors,  there  is  also  a  significant 
amount  of  heterogeneity  across  certificate  types.  The  PSID  and  SIPP  show  that  certificate  holders 
do  not  appear  to  earn  much  more  than  those  with  a  high  school  degree,  unless  the  certificate 
is  in  skilled  manufacturing  or  law  enforcement  (not  pictured),  while  those  with  a  health-related 
certificate  appear  to  fare  worse  than  high  school  diploma  holders. 

Because  the  analysis  confirms  that  those  with  higher  levels  of  education  have  higher  median 
income,  we  next  analyze  the  amount  of  income  overlap  between  those  with  lower  levels  of 
education  and  those  with  a  bachelor’s  degree.  The  box  plots  in  Figure  4  are  graphical  tools  to 
visualize  key  statistical  measures,  such  as  the  median  and  the  first  and  third  quartiles  of  the  income 
distribution.  The  box  plots  show  differences  in  the  median  as  well  as  variation  in  the  distribution 
of  income  across  the  different  educational  attainment  categories.  Although  a  bachelor’s  degree 
is  associated  with  the  highest  median  earned  income,  the  box  plots  in  Figure  4  reveal  that  there 
is  a  relatively  large  amount  of  overlap  with  lower  levels  of  college  education.  To  focus  more  on 
this  overlap,  we  provide  the  proportion  of  those  in  each  educational  category  that  earn  more  than 
the  median  for  bachelor’s  degree  holders  (calculated  separately  for  each  data  set)  in  Figure  5. 13 
All  data  sets  show  that  roughly  30%  of  associate  degree  holders  earn  more  than  the  median 
bachelor’s  degree  holder,  while  this  is  only  true  for  5%  to  12%  of  those  with  less  than  a  high 
school  degree.  The  PSID  and  SIPP  panels  show  that  32%  to  40%  of  those  earning  a  certificate  in 
skilled  manufacturing  earn  more  than  the  median  bachelor’s  degree  holder.  These  findings  indicate 
that  a  large  portion  of  individuals  with  less  educational  attainment  than  a  bachelor’s  degree  earn 
income  higher  than  the  “typical”  bachelor’s  degree  holder.  It  is  important  to  highlight  that  due 
to  the  small  number  of  observations  in  the  PSID  and  SIPP,  future  research  must  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  type  of  certificate  and  earned  income  using  the  forthcoming  Census’s 
certificate  data. 


“SOME  COLLEGE”  AND  EARNINGS:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  POLICY 

AND  PRACTICE 

What  do  the  data  and  evidence  about  “some  college”  tell  us?  Maybe  “some  types”  of  “some 
college”  might  reduce  earnings  inequality?  If  some  high  school  students  are  able  to  increase  their 
labor  market  value  with  less  debt,  are  we  making  strides  toward  reducing  earnings  inequality? 
What  public  policies  do  they  point  to  for  the  future?  What  types  of  information  would  help  parents 
and  young  adults  make  future  educational  choices? 

Further  understanding  of  variation  in  earnings  within  education  categories  is  critical  to  equip 
young  adults  to  make  decisions  about  investing  in  education,  particularly  given  that  the  costs  of 
education  are  significant.  Two  thirds  of  college  seniors  who  graduated  in  2010  had  student  loan 


l3For  further  information,  see  Appendix  4. 
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FIGURE  4  Box  plots  of  earned  income  by  educational  attainment.  Note.  The  outcome  is  all  earned  income  (wage  and 
salary  income  plus  farm  and  self-employment  income).  The  box  plots  depict  the  25th  to  75th  percentile,  with  the  solid 
line  within  the  box  representing  the  median.  The  sample  includes  25-  to  64-year-olds,  working  52  weeks  (or  35+  hours 
per  week  in  the  SIPP),  usually  working  at  least  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  positive  earned  income.  Source.  U.S.  ACS 
(2012),  PSID  (2011),  SIPP  2008  Wave  13  (2012). 
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FIGURE  5  Proportion  earning  more  than  BA  median.  Note.  The  outcome  is  all  earned  income  (wage  and  salary  income 
plus  farm  and  self-employment  income).  The  bar  graphs  depict  the  proportion  of  individuals  with  each  educational 
attainment  earning  at  least  as  much  as  the  median  level  of  income  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  (calculated  separately  for  each 
data  set).  The  sample  includes  25-  to  64-year-olds,  working  52  weeks  (or  35+  hours  per  week  in  the  SIPP),  usually 
working  at  least  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  positive  earned  income.  Source.  U.S.  ACS  (2012),  PSID  (201 1),  SIPP  2008 
Wave  13  (2012). 
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debt,  with  the  average  amount  of  debt  approximately  $25,250  (Reed,  2011).  Prospective  students 
must  increasingly  consider  the  labor  market  returns  to  education  against  the  debt  their  earnings 
must  service. 

If  a  certificate  or  associate  degree  can  provide  some  with  equal  or  better  earnings  at  a  lower 
cost  (and  thus  lower  debt  burden),  as  our  data  indicate,  lower  levels  of  educational  attainment  may 
be  more  appropriate  for  some  people  rather  than  a  four-year  degree.  Some  certificate-holders’ 
earnings,  particularly  those  in  STEM  (science,  technology,  engineering,  and  mathematics)  fields 
are  already  comparable  to  workers  with  college  degrees,  although  there  is  wide  variation  in  the 
earnings  for  certificate  holders  based  on  gender,  field  of  study,  and  occupation.  “Middle-skill" 
jobs,  which  require  more  than  a  high  school  diploma  but  not  a  four-year  degree,  already  make  up 
a  significant  part  of  the  labor  market  (National  Skills  Coalition,  n.d.)  and  may  represent  a  viable 
option  for  some  young  adults. 

Policymakers,  educators,  and  parents  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  fit  between  ed¬ 
ucational  qualifications  and  future  labor  market  opportunities,  and  researchers  must  advance 
understandings  of  the  relative  gains  of  various  levels  of  educational  attainment.  What  informa¬ 
tion  is  already  available?  For  one  example,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  provides 
information  about  education  and  training  requirements  for  hundreds  of  occupations.  The  BLS 
education  and  training  system  allows  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  preparation  needed  for 
entry  into  and  competency  in  a  given  occupation  by  examining  the  work  experience  in  related 
occupations  as  well  as  the  on-the-job  training  and  the  required  education.  Policymakers,  educa¬ 
tion  leaders,  high  school  and  postsecondary  students,  their  teachers,  counselors,  and  parents  who 
face  future  choices  can  use  this  information  to  help  align  their  individual  education  and  career 
plans  with  future  occupational  trends  and  employment  opportunities. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  “some  college”  category  and  its  implications  for  earnings  await  more 
attention.  Researchers  must  become  increasingly  interested  in  measuring  the  effect  of  “some 
college”  on  an  individual’s  economic,  educational,  and  career  trajectory.  Securing  a  formal 
degree  is  not  the  only  pathway  through  which  people  receive  training  and  develop  skills  that  pay 
off  in  the  labor  market.  In  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  regular  schooling,  people  do  earn  educational 
certificates,  professional  certifications  or  licenses,  or  participate  in  noncredit  courses,  on-the-job 
training,  or  apprenticeships  (Ewert  &  Kominski,  2014).  Further  research  is  needed  to  identify 
which  certificate  investments  will  produce  a  high  return  on  investment  and  meet  workforce  needs. 
New  evidence  can  shift  stale  political  debates  and  offer  opportunities  for  policy  reform. 

Most  policy-oriented  scholars  agree  that  everyone  should  have  access  to  some  form  of  postsec¬ 
ondary  education  or  training.  That  is,  every  capable  and  interested  student  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  or  to  complete  some  kind  of  postsecondary  credential  with  relevance 
to  the  labor  market  (e.g.,  certificates,  diplomas,  apprenticeships,  associate  degrees).  However,  by 
relying  on  existing  data  and  only  focusing  on  level  of  educational  attainment  (receipt  of  a  high 
school  or  college  degree),  we  emphasize  how  long  a  student  spent  acquiring  a  credential  as  op¬ 
posed  to  exactly  what  he  or  she  knows.  Learning  cannot  stop  once  we  have  a  diploma  in  hand.  A 
formal  education  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for  productive  work.  Job  experience  and  training  can 
build  on  it.  Education  policymakers  must  remain  focused  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for 
workers  in  today  and  tomorrow’s  economy.  This  necessitates  not  only  a  nuanced  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  both  students  and  their  prospective  employers,  but  also  the  promotion  of  more 
varied  educational  pathways  to  labor  market  success,  and,  consequentially,  reducing  inequality. 
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Every  young  adult  should  be  armed  with  the  knowledge  to  make  an  informed  decision  about  the 
postsecondary  path  that  will  best  improve  his  or  her  future  labor  market  success. 
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Appendix  1:  Educational  Attainment  (Proportion  of  Population)  by  State,  2008 — 2012 


State 

Total 

HS  diploma 
or  GED 

Some  college, 
less  than  one 
year,  no  degree 

Some  college, 

one  or  more 

years,  no  degree 

Associate 

degree 

Bachelor 's 
degree 

Master ’s 
degree 

Professional/ 

doctorate 

degree 

Alabama 

3,166.424 

31.31% 

6.00% 

15.85% 

7.18% 

14.15% 

5.78% 

2.33% 

Alaska 

447,543 

27.10% 

7.69% 

21.43% 

7.89% 

17.75% 

6.86% 

2.86% 

Arizona 

4,149,955 

24.40% 

7,62% 

18.61% 

8.18% 

16.92% 

6.95% 

2.16% 

Arkansas 

1,921,039 

35.12% 

6.69% 

15.63% 

6.06% 

13.15% 

4.68% 

1 .97% 

California 

24.117,317 

20.68% 

5.87% 

16.30% 

7.72% 

19.35% 

7.32% 

3.78% 

Colorado 

3,328,869 

22.36% 

6.41% 

16.42% 

8.06% 

23.45% 

9.60% 

3.62% 

Connecticut 

2,43 1 ,340 

27.86% 

5.40% 

12.24% 

7.30% 

20.33% 

1 1.37% 

4.46% 

Delaware 

603,331 

31.64% 

6.49% 

13.82% 

7.21% 

17.09% 

8.03% 

3.40% 

District  of  Columbia 

417,432 

19.06% 

3.40% 

10.94% 

2.92% 

22.51% 

16.60% 

12.10% 

Florida 

13,127,624 

29.83% 

6.54% 

14.57% 

8.72% 

16.81% 

6.34% 

3.02% 

Georgia 

6.242,508 

28.93% 

5.67% 

15.31% 

6.76% 

17.71% 

1.04% 

3.01% 

Hawaii 

928.132 

28.40% 

5.41% 

17.05% 

9.79% 

19.57% 

6.59% 

3.45% 

Idaho 

986,172 

27.95% 

8.51% 

18.77% 

8.66% 

16.96% 

5.33% 

2.42% 

Illinois 

8,459,947 

27.20% 

6.70% 

14.64% 

7.35% 

19.30% 

8.53% 

3.25% 

Indiana 

4,229,138 

35.42% 

6.76% 

14.12% 

7.71% 

14.74% 

5.97% 

2.28% 

Iowa 

2.013,629 

33.11% 

7.71% 

14.21% 

10.32% 

17.54% 

5.38% 

2.41% 

Kansas 

1,838.079 

27.81% 

8.22% 

16.18% 

7.52% 

19.56% 

7.60% 

2.83% 

Kentucky 

2.902,296 

34.04% 

6.62% 

13.89% 

6.89% 

12.47% 

6.06% 

2.45% 

Louisiana 

2,940.298 

34.30% 

5.53% 

15.86% 

5.07% 

14.30% 

4.75% 

2.37% 

Maine 

938.624 

34.21% 

6.25% 

13.84% 

8.97% 

17.57% 

6.91% 

2.84% 

Maryland 

3,875.282 

26.02% 

6.07% 

13.82% 

6.24% 

19.98% 

1 1 .08% 

5.27% 

Massachusetts 

4,465,898 

25.90% 

5.06% 

11.49% 

7.72% 

22.15% 

1 1.73% 

5.09% 

Michigan 

6.578,519 

30.73% 

7.93% 

16.12% 

8.39% 

15.72% 

7.19% 

2.62% 

Minnesota 

3.525.850 

27.11% 

6.84% 

15.68% 

10.02% 

21.78% 

7.21% 

3.24% 

Mississippi 

1,904.849 

30.41% 

5.75% 

16.85% 

8.03% 

12.76% 

5.07% 

2.14% 

Missouri 

3,973,614 

31.72% 

7.49% 

15.35% 

6.86% 

16.16% 

6.91% 

2.70% 

Montana 

671.337 

30.23% 

6.85% 

18.22% 

8.08% 

19.70% 

5.84% 

2.94% 

Nebraska 

1,184.668 

28.67% 

7.93% 

16.37% 

9.36% 

19.03% 

6.27% 

2.80% 

Nevada 

1,791,029 

28.72% 

7.31% 

18.83% 

7.31% 

14.78% 

5.10% 

2.33% 

New  Hampshire 

907,338 

29.28% 

6.09% 

13.04% 

9.59% 

21.16% 

9.17% 

3.1 1% 

New  Jersey 

5,969,516 

29.17% 

5.09% 

12.06% 

6.19% 

22.02% 

9.55% 

3.81% 

New  Mexico 

1.333,926 

26.37% 

6.11% 

17.84% 

7.48% 

14.63% 

7.59% 

3.41% 

New  York 

13,101.982 

27.31% 

4.67% 

11.78% 

8.32% 

18.64% 

10.08% 

4.07% 

North  Carolina 

6,324,1 19 

27.24% 

6.50% 

15.35% 

8.59% 

17.82% 

6.37% 

2.65% 

North  Dakota 

442.789 

27.23% 

6.56% 

17.30% 

12.34% 

19.63% 

5.15% 

2.28% 

Ohio 

7,715,893 

34.93% 

7.03% 

13.83% 

7.69% 

15.65% 

6.54% 

2.54% 

Oklahoma 

2,438,321 

31.72% 

7.38% 

16.94% 

6.91% 

15.57% 

5.42% 

2.24% 

Oregon 

2.612.044 

24.78% 

8.52% 

18.47% 

8.15% 

18.49% 

7.41% 

3.34% 

Pennsylvania 

8,658.872 

37.21% 

5.54% 

11.00% 

7.50% 

16.62% 

7.30% 

3.13% 

Rhode  Island 

709,683 

27.48% 

5.36% 

13.01  % 

8.15% 

18.58% 

8.63% 

3.55% 

South  Carolina 

3.075,655 

30.30% 

6.01% 

14.60% 

8.57% 

15.81% 

6.38% 

2.36% 

South  Dakota 

531.773 

31.89% 

6.37% 

15.95% 

9.86% 

18.27% 

5.32% 

2.46% 

Tennessee 

4,250,890 

32.96% 

6.37% 

14.83% 

6.22% 

15.17% 

5.70% 

2.62% 

Texas 

15,765,048 

25.29% 

6.34% 

16.45% 

6.43% 

17.51% 

6.24% 

2.51% 

Utah 

1,578,143 

23.88% 

8.08% 

19.48% 

9.34% 

20.12% 

6.85% 

2.89% 

Vermont 

431,581 

31.22% 

5.47% 

11.75% 

8.61% 

20.73% 

9.62% 

3.86% 

Virginia 

5,356,571 

25.25% 

6.00% 

14.17% 

6.86% 

20.27% 

10.45% 

3.97% 

Washington 

4.507.469 

23.59% 

8.05% 

17.30% 

9.47% 

20.20% 

8.00% 

3.37% 

West  Virginia 

1,292,274 

40.93% 

5.79% 

12.66% 

6.11% 

1 1.01% 

4.86% 

2.04% 

Wisconsin 

3.800.291 

33.13% 

6.86% 

14.41% 

9.36% 

17.47% 

6.39% 

2.54% 

Wyoming 

371,096 

30.55% 

8.66% 

18.61% 

10.00% 

16.17% 

5.85% 

2.24% 

Source.  U.S.  ACS  (2012). 
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Appendix  2:  Data  Cleaning 


Common  data  restrictions: 

Between  25  and  64  years  old 
Not  currently  enrolled  in  school 

Working  full  time  (52  weeks  or  35+  hours  per  week  in  SIPP)  and  usually  working  at  least  one 
hour  per  week 

Has  positive,  nonimputed  income 
Educated  in  the  United  States 

American  Community  Survey  (ACS) — 2012 

Income:  INCEARN  variable  from  IPUMS.org,  including  wage  income,  business  income,  and 
farm  income. 

Educational  Attainment  Codes:  Less  than  high  school  ( LessHS );  high  school  completion  by  either 
GED  or  diploma  (HS)\  less  than  one  year  of  college  ( Lesslyr );  one  year  of  college  ( lyrCollege ); 
associate  degree  (AA);  and  bachelor’s  degree  (BA).  We  also  include  non-STEM-related  bachelor's 
degrees  ( BA-nonSTEM ). 

Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  (PSID) — 2011 

Income:  wage  and  salary  income  (bonuses,  overtime,  tips,  commission,  professional  practice, 
and  garden  income),  farm  income,  and  business  profits 

Educational  Attainment  Codes:  The  attainment  codes  are  similar  to  the  ACS  but  differ  by  includ¬ 
ing  each  year  of  college  separately  ( lyrColl  to  3yrColl)  for  those  not  earning  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
associate  degree,  or  certificate  (Cert).  The  analysis  also  separately  identifies  skilled  manufac¬ 
turing  (Cert-SkillManuf)  and  health-related  certificates  (Cert-Health).  “Skilled  manufacturing” 
certificate  types  are  construction/building  trades,  machine  operator,  technician,  and  skilled  crafts 
(mechanic/repairperson).  We  limit  the  sample  of  certificate  holders  to  have  earned  their  certificate 
at  all  institutions  except  “training  by  private  employer”  and  “other”  in  the  PSID. 

Questions  for  the  spouse  of  the  head  of  household  are  directed  only  to  the  wife,  suggesting  the 
data  assumes  the  head  of  the  household  is  a  man  if  respondents  are  married.  Only  1.82%  of 
all  female  heads  of  households  are  married.  For  this  reason,  we  created  new  observations  using 
information  on  the  head’s  spouse. 

Survey  of  Income  and  Program  Participants  (SIPP) — 2008,  Wave  13  (2012) 

Income:  Convert  monthly  total  earnings  into  annual  earnings  by  averaging  nonzero  values  across 
all  available  waves  in  which  the  respondent  worked  35+  weeks  and  then  multiply  by  12 

Educational  Attainment  Codes:  There  are  fewer  codes  than  the  ACS,  but  the  SIPP  does  include 
the  supplemental  certificate  data.  “Skilled  manufacturing”  certificate  types  are  architecture,  en¬ 
gineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  and  mechanic.  The  highest  educational  attainment  for 
those  with  certificates  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  has  been  recategorized  as 
having  a  certificate. 
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Appendix  3:  Historical  Box  Plots  -  ACS,  1970-2010 


ACS  -  2000 


LessHS  HS 



tytCoKags  Associates  Bachelors 


ACS -2010 


Lons  t  yr  lyrCollege  Asoociatus  Bachelors 


Note.  The  outcome  is  all  earned  income  (wage  and  salary  income  plus  farm  and  self-employment  income).  The  box  plots 
depict  the  25th  to  75th  percentile,  with  the  solid  line  within  the  box  representing  the  median.  The  sample  includes  25-  to 
64-year-olds,  working  full  time  (52  weeks),  usually  working  at  least  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  positive  earned  income. 
Note  that  1990  does  not  include  “less  than  one  year  of  college.” 

Source.  U.S.  ACS  (1970-2010). 
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Appendix  4.  Median  and  Proportion  Earning  Above  Bachelor’s  Degree  Median 


ACS 

PSID 

SIPP 

Median 

Prop  >  BA 

N 

Median 

Prop  >  BA 

N 

Median 

Prop  >  BA 

N 

Less  high  school 

$22,000 

5% 

29,623 

$24,000 

12% 

249 

$23,388 

9% 

1,356 

High  school 

$32,000 

16% 

180,017 

$32,000 

22% 

1,592 

$30,828 

16% 

5,181 

Less  one  year 

$38,000 

23% 

49,772 

Some  college 

$36,000 

26% 

2,894 

1  year  college 

$35,000 

27% 

375 

1+  years  college 

$40,000 

27% 

103,027 

2  years  college 

$38,000 

28% 

453 

3  years  college 

$40,000 

35% 

178 

Certificate — Health 

$29,500 

,  12% 

132 

$28,968 

1 1% 

243 

Certificate 

$32,600 

25% 

593 

$35,004 

21% 

3,145 

Certificate — Skill  manuf 

$45,000 

40% 

148 

$42,150 

32% 

248 

Associate’s  degree 

$44,000 

31% 

71,295 

$41,622 

34% 

594 

$39,996 

31% 

2,374 

Bachelor’s —  nonSTEM 

$50,000 

40% 

90, 1 1 8 

Bachelor’s  degree 

$58,000 

169,986 

$5 1 ,440 

1,481 

$54,000 

5,504 

Bachelor’s — Business 

$62,000 

57% 

46,948 

Bachelor’s — STEM 

$77,000 

69% 

32,920 

Note.  The  outcome  is  all  earned  income  (wage  and  salary  income  plus  farm  and  self-employment  income).  The 
Prop  >  BA  is  the  proportion  of  individuals  with  each  education  attainment  earning  at  least  as  much  as  the  median  level 
of  income  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  (calculated  separately  for  each  data  set).  The  sample  includes  25-  to  64-year-olds, 
working  52  weeks  (or  35+  hours  per  week  in  the  SIPP),  usually  working  at  least  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  positive 
earned  income. 

Source.  U.S.  ACS  (2012),  PS1D  (201 1),  SIPP  2008  Wave  13  (2012). 
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The  relationship  ot  education  to  social  mobility,  health,  and  socioeconomic  stability  is  examined  in 
this  study.  The  central  question  is:  how  do  educational  access  and  attainment  reduce  poverty  and 
increase  social  immersion  in  a  system  that  affords  opportunity  for  quality  health  care  and  economic 
prosperity?  An  historic  perspective,  related  and  compared  to  current  conditions  for  those  who  live  at 
or  below  the  poverty  line,  highlights  the  extreme  difficulties  of  overcoming  the  barriers  that  separate 
people  from  consistent  quality  education,  access  to  quality  health  care,  and  the  opportunity  to  move 
toward  economic  independence. 

The  latest  statistics  showing  the  significance  of  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  to  cognitive  develop¬ 
ment,  educational  achievement,  healthy  living,  and  social  mobility  are  factors  that  have  and  continue 
to  affect  large  portions  of  America’s  poor.  The  increase  of  early  childhood  programs  is  a  beneficial 
first  step  in  closing  the  achievement  gap,  but  the  physical  and  mental  health  problems  plaguing  the 
poor  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  poverty  rate  and  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children. 


INTRODUCTION 

Economic  inequality,  increased  segregation,  and  poor  educational  attainment  are  all  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  United  States.  A  report  by  the  Stanford  University  Center  on  Poverty  and  Inequality 
(Reardon,  2014)  disclosed  statistical  evidence,  citing  the  nexus  between  the  wealth  of  a  family 
and  the  educational  opportunities  available,  along  with  healthy  lifestyles.  The  report  distinguishes 
the  effects  of  poverty  over  the  last  several  decades  following  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  1964 
War  on  Poverty  initiative.  Using  comparative  analyses  of  economic  growth  nationwide  to  the 
poverty  rate,  the  study  found  an  increase  in  affluence  for  those  already  well-off  and  a  decline  in 
opportunity  for  those  in  poverty.  The  health  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  health  of  its  citizenry. 
We  must  therefore  pay  attention  to  the  significant  segment  of  the  population  falling  further  behind 
more  affluent  families. 


Correspondence  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Janet  D.  Mulvey,  OASIS  Program,  Pace  University  School  of  Education,  163 
William  Street,  16th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10038.  E-mail:  jmulvey@pace.edu 

Color  versions  of  one  or  more  of  the  figures  in  this  article  can  be  found  online  at  www.tandfonline.com/hpje. 
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Poverty  Rates  by  Educational  Attainment 


40.0% 
35.0% 
£  30.0% 

|  25.0% 

a 

o  20.0% 


25.0% 


m  1968 


c 


*2012 


a  10.0% 


5.0% 


0.0% 


Less  than  HS  HS  Only  Some  College  College 

Educational  Attainment 


15.4  -  33.9  less  than  High  School,  4.0  -  10.9  Some  College 


4.8-15.6  HS  Only 


3.0  -  4.5  College 


FIGURE  1  Poverty  rates  by  educational  attainment.  Source.  Stanford  Center  on  Poverty  and  Inequality  Calculations 
(2014). 


The  socioeconomic  status  of  a  community  is  often  tied  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  attained 
education.  Figure  1  charts  the  poverty  rates  by  educational  attainment.  In  1968,  for  example, 
15.4%  of  the  populace  without  a  high  school  degree  lived  in  poverty  vs.  2012,  when  the  number 
increased  to  33.9%. 

Figure  1  depicts  the  increase  of  poverty  related  to  an  individual’s  educational  completion.  In 
1968,  jobs  and  employment  opportunities  did  not  require  the  same  amount  of  education  as  in  the 
21st  century.  As  we  demand  more  sophisticated  skills  for  the  world  of  work,  those  without  an 
education  will  suffer  the  consequences. 

Danziger  and  Wimer  (2014),  in  the  Stanford  University  Center  on  Poverty  and  Inequality 
study,  report  that  current  statistics  on  the  number  of  poor  in  the  United  States  are  misleading 
because  of  the  benefits  received  from  government  programs.  President  Johnson  declared  a  war 
against  poverty  and  addressed  the  nation  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  on  January  8,  1964, 
stating,  “Our  chief  weapons  in  a  more  pinpointed  attack  will  be  better  schools  and  better  health, 
and  better  homes,  and  better  training,  and  better  job  opportunities.  .  .”  (American  Rhetoric). 

In  their  Stanford  University  Report,  Danziger  and  Wimer  (2014)  state,  "President  Johnson’s 
. . .  policies  remain  relevant  today.  If  poverty  is  to  be  significantly  reduced,  we  must  find  ways  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  are  more  widely  distributed  . . . .”  (p.  20). 

The  official  measures  of  the  poverty  rate  in  the  United  States  increased  steadily  from  12.5% 
in  2007,  rising  to  21.8%  in  2012,  according  to  the  Journalists’  Resource  (2014).  Children  raised 
in  these  low-income  families  tend  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  poor  nutrition,  environmental 
pollution,  familial  stress  factors,  and  poor-quality  education.  Lower  cognitive  functioning  due  to 
impoverished  conditions  can  reduce  learning,  and  thus,  in  the  long  term,  lead  to  fewer  employment 
opportunities  and  lower  quality  health  care.  Conditions  for  healthy  living,  employment,  and 
educational  opportunity  for  all  should  be  the  goal  for  policy  to  ensure  the  nation’s  growth  and 


prosperity. 
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Additionally,  families  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  line  are  more  likely  to  feel  and  suffer  its 
effects  over  a  lifetime.  Guo  (1998)  and  McLeod  and  Kaiser  (2004)  traced  the  effects  of  childhood 
poverty  from  early  to  later  life,  finding  that  “[cjhildhood  health  affects  educational  attainment 
and  success  in  adolescence  and  young  adulthood,  which  is  central  to  income  and  occupation  in 
adulthood”  (2004,  p.  1 1).  Effects  of  poverty  have  long-lasting  results,  affecting  cognitive  and 
physical  development. 

A  2013  study  on  the  effects  of  poverty  on  brain  development  was  conducted  by  Luby  et  al.  and 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  study  found  that  poverty  has 
a  negative  impact  on  the  white  and  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  A  longitudinal  study  on  preschool 
children  ages  three  to  six  years  of  age  who  were  followed  annually  for  5-10  years  resulted  in 
the  following:  (a)  poverty  was  associated  with  smaller  white  and  cortical  gray  matter  in  the 
hippocampus  and  amygdala  (pictured  in  Figure  2),  (b)  exposure  to  poverty  in  early  childhood 
materially  impacts  brain  development  at  school  age,  and  (c)  poverty  has  a  deleterious  effect  on 
child  development  physiologically. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  deficits  in  brain  development  caused  by  poverty  among  children.  Renee 
Lindstrom  (2010)  explains  functions  that  are  impacted  during  development. 

Parts  of  the  brain  affected  by  poverty  include  the  amygdala  (see  Figure  2),  which  is  responsible 
for,  according  to  Inside  Awareness,  (Lindstrom,  20 1 0)  emotional,  behavioral,  perceptual,  and  body 
memory.  The  hippocampus  is  responsible  for  explicit  memory  developed  during  the  second  year 
of  life,  including  conscious  attention,  language  and  episodic  memory,  and  a  sense  of  recollection, 
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time,  and  self.  The  prefrontal  cortex  regulates  body  systems,  balances  emotions,  controls  the 
ability  to  pay  attention  to  others,  tempers  fear,  helps  with  insight  and  empathy,  and  signals 
physical  discomfort  or  bodily  needs. 

The  Lindstrom  study  provides  scientific  information  based  on  ongoing  data  to  inform  the 
mechanisms  by  which  poverty  negatively  impacts  childhood  brain  development.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  reinforce  the  need  to  employ  preventative  health  care,  early  education  intervention,  and 
family  support.  The  good  news  is  that  if  society  attends  to  the  needs  of  the  impoverished, 
many  of  the  effects  can  be  mediated.  Indeed,  a  report  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Luby  et  al.,  2013)  notes:  “Findings  that  these  effects  on  the  hippocampus  are  me¬ 
diated  by  caregiving  and  reducing  stressful  life  events  suggest  that  attempts  to  enhance  early 
caregiving  should  be  a  focused  public  health  target  for  prevention  and  early  intervention”  (p. 
1 137).  The  results  provide  scientific  evidence  on  how  poverty  affects  brain  development  in  the 
young  child.  Academic  potential  cannot  be  reached  without  remediation  of  health  care  and  early 
intervention. 


EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTS 

Educational  gaps  across  the  nation  are  typically  related  to  socioeconomic  circumstances,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  persons  living  in  the  most  impoverished  environments.  Underexplored  to  date  is 
the  awareness  that  health  disparities  also  affect  the  ability  to  perform  academically.  Basch  (2010) 
reports,  “Educationally  relevant  health  issues  impede  motivation  and  ability  to  learn  . . . .”  (p.  4). 

Children  who  come  to  school  healthy,  well  fed,  and  from  relatively  stress-free  environments 
can  focus  on  the  expectations  in  the  classroom.  Children  who  are  ill,  hungry,  and  living  in 
environments  filled  with  stress  cannot  cognitively  function  in  school,  too  often  end  up  dropping 
out  of  school,  and  too  often  become  a  percentage  of  the  unemployed,  perpetuating  the  same  cycle 
for  their  children.  According  to  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  (2013),  "Poor  children  have 
increased  infant  mortality,  more  frequent  and  severe  chronic  diseases  such  as  asthma,  poorer 
nutrition  and  growth,  less  access  to  quality  health  care,  obesity  and  lower  immunization  rates.” 

Education  can  be  both  cause  and  effect.  Indeed,  it  can  be  a  central  change  agent  in  reducing 
poverty  and  in  increasing  well-being  and  economic  opportunity.  The  link  between  quality  educa¬ 
tion  and  economic  prosperity,  healthy  living,  and  social  mobility  is  well  documented.  The  current 
economic  climate  has  relegated  too  many  of  the  poor  into  neighborhoods  and  schools  without  the 
resources  for  healthy  living  and  quality  educational  opportunities. 

And  while  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  only  due  to  race  and  ethnicity,  the  fact  remains 
that  poverty  and  socioeconomic  struggles  are  more  prevalent  among  minorities  and  immigrant 
families.  Without  personal  resources,  health  care,  meaningful  employment,  and  environmental 
safety,  educational  efforts  will  struggle  to  provide  the  academic  assets  for  social  mobility. 

Education  has  the  ability  to  affect  whole  communities,  and  communities  have  an  effect  on 
socioeconomic  growth,  health,  and  prosperity  of  children.  Parents  of  young  African-American 
children  cited  social  and  educational  inequality  as  a  basis  for  challenging  legal  segregation  in 
the  landmark  1954  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  case.  The  question  raised  for  the  Supreme 
Court:  is  it  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  to  deny  children 
access  to  quality  public  schools  based  solely  on  race?  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  the 
plaintiffs  and  mandated  integration  of  public  schools  nationwide.  But,  according  to  Rothstein 
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Share  of  black  children  in  segregated  and  intensely  segregated  schools,  1968-2010 
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FIGURE  3  Increase  of  segregation  1968-2010.  Note.  The  trend  lines  reflect  a  linear  interpolation  using  data  points 
from  1968-1969,  1980-1981,  1991-1992,  2001-2002,  and  2009-2010.  Source.  Orfield,  Kucsera,  and  Siegal-Hawley 
(2012). 


(2014),  “Although  Brown  stimulated  a  civil  rights  movement  that  desegregated  many  facets  of 
American  society,  it  was  least  successful  in  integrating  education,  the  decision’s  aim.” 

The  ruling  did,  however,  bring  to  light  the  inequities  suffered  by  children  of  color  and  some 
integration  was  accomplished.  Efforts  were  made  to  recognize  the  inadequacies  of  education  for 
Black  children  and  the  large  discrepancies  in  funding  for  schools.  Ten  years  later,  the  federal 
government  committed  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  threatening  to  withhold  funding  to 
schools  that  did  not  comply  with  integration  laws.  According  to  The  Leadership  Conference 
(2001),  “More  substantial  progress  was  made  toward  desegregating  schools  ...  in  1964,  1.2%of 
African  American  students  attended  schools  with  whites.  By  1968,  the  figures  had  risen  to  32%.” 
Over  time,  however,  resegregation  by  both  race  and  income  has  increased.  Figure  3  shows  the 
increase  of  segregation  from  1968  to  1910. 

We  have  gradually  slipped  back  into  trends  of  segregation  not  only  by  race  but  socioeconomic 
status  in  communities.  Reardon  (2014)  writes:  “Progress  in  narrowing  socio-economic  disparities 
in  outcomes  has  been  more  elusive  than  racial  progress.  In  fact,  socio-economic  gaps  in  academic 
achievement  have  widened  substantially  in  recent  decades”  (p.  58). 


THE  POLICY  AND  POLITICAL  CONTEXT 

Policymakers  from  national,  state,  and  local  governments  have  much  influence  upon  the  quality  of 
education  across  the  country.  For  their  part,  courts  adjudicate  cases  directly  imposing  or  relieving 
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laws  designed  to  improve  equity:  economically,  racially,  and  educationally.  All  have  political 
agendas  affecting  the  education  of  children,  and  how  the  agendas  are  implemented  directly 
affects  our  achievement  nationally  and  internationally. 

The  Johnson  Administration  instituted  the  War  on  Poverty  in  1964  to  relieve  the  effects  of 
impoverishment  and  to  provide  money  for  schools’  remediation  programs.  In  2001 ,  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act  (NCLB)  implemented  a  standardized  testing  program  for  all  children  regardless 
of  socioeconomic  status  and  placed  responsibility  for  remediation  and  costs  on  the  local  schools. 
The  mandated  standardized  testing  did  not  take  into  account  the  gaps  in  readiness  among  the 
poor,  disparities  in  health  care,  absenteeism,  and  various  environmental  stresses.  Thus  scores  from 
standardized  tests  between  those  who  are  relatively  affluent  versus  the  poor  are  vastly  different. 
Remediation,  therefore,  presents  a  greater  need  among  the  poor;  yet,  their  schools  do  not  have 
the  funding  to  substantially  implement  effective  programs. 

The  economic  inequality  and  increased  segregation  among  the  poor  and  minorities  have 
widened  the  educational  achievement  gap  and  have  perpetuated  the  difficulty  of  social  mobility. 
Psychological  stressors  from  living  in  unsafe  and  unhealthy  conditions  impact  the  child’s  ability 
to  focus  on  expectations  in  the  classroom.  Socioeconomic  conditions  that  close  out  opportunity 
for  the  poor  to  gain  meaningful  employment  exacerbate  the  existing  stressors  and  frustrations. 

With  an  increase  in  poverty  among  communities,  fewer  services  are  available  for  families  and 
children  in  need.  Health  centers  are  rarer  in  impoverished  neighborhoods,  markets  selling  fresh 
fruit  or  healthy  choices  are  less  available,  and  counseling  centers  for  psychological  stress  tend  to 
be  unheard  of.  These  communal  inequalities  extend  to  nearly  all  factors  that  promote  or  provide 
opportunities  for  children  and  their  families  to  improve  their  chances  for  a  healthy  and  productive 
life. 

Fundamentally  reversing  the  1954  Brown  ruling,  the  Roberts  Supreme  Court  ruled  (2007)  that 
race  does  not  have  to  be  considered  in  the  demographic  makeup  of  a  school  (Bonin,  2007).  As 
a  result,  we  are  experiencing  greater  racial,  ethnic,  and  socio-inequality  in  public  schools  across 
the  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  report  by  Ross  and  Bell  (2014),  the  new  school  year  that 
was  upcoming  for  2014-15  would  see  demographic  change  where  the  White  majority  will  be 
in  the  minority  in  most  public  schools  nationwide.  The  report  stated,  “The  2013-14  school  year 
has  drawn  to  a  close  and  with  it  the  final  period  in  which  white  students  composed  a  majority 

of  the  nation’s  K-12  school  populations _ When  schools  re-open  in  August  and  September, 

Black,  Latino,  Asian,  and  Native  American  students  will  together  make  up  a  narrow  majority  of 
the  nation’s  public  school  students.”  (p.  1). 

The  need  to  support  the  public  schools  falls  mainly  on  states  and  local  districts.  Due  to  the 
changing  demographics  in  the  public  schools,  many  state  legislatures  are  refusing  to  raise  the 
monies  necessary  to  provide  the  resources  for  a  quality  education.  Ross  and  Bell  (2014)  continue, 
“School  funding  and  other  public  resource  needs  will  become  increasingly  critical  as  children  of 
color  go  on  to  become  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  workforce  and  total  population  by  2042”  (p.  1). 


THE  HEALTH  RESOURCES  CONTEXT 

Estimates  of  homeless  children  attending  public  schools  as  of  the  2011  school  year  rose  to 
over  one  million.  According  to  The  State  of  America’s  Children  2012  Handbook ,  “the  num¬ 
ber  of  enrolled  homeless  children  increased  by  one-third  or  more  between  2008-09  and  201 1” 
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(Childrens  Defense  Fund,  2012,  p.  18).  Because  living  in  impoverished  neighborhoods  af- 
lects  school  attendance  and  academic  achievement,  “a  high  poverty  rate  is  associated  with  a 
learning  loss  equivalent  to  a  full  year  of  school  among  Black  children  and  a  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation  rate  as  much  as  20  percentage  points  lower  than  those  in  more-advantaged  communities” 
(p.  18). 

The  tradition  of  remanding  children  to  neighborhood  schools  in  impoverished  areas  helped  to 
reinstitute  blatant  segregation  with  government  sanction.  Neighborhoods  in  inner  cities,  suburban 
communities,  and  rural  areas  are  constituted  according  to  the  wealth  of  their  residents.  The  cost 
of  housing,  property,  and  the  amenities  provided  are  dependent  on  the  socioeconomic  status 
of  the  residents.  Even  with  choice  via  charter  schooling,  there  are  substantial  socioeconomic 
disparities. 

Those  who  are  on  the  lower  end  of  the  socioeconomic  scale  tend  to  be  segregated  into 
communities  with  less  preventative  health  care,  poorer  resourced  schools,  and  environmental 
conditions  that  exacerbate  health  issues  such  as  asthma  and  lung  disease.  Rothstein  (20 1 3)  writes, 
“Residential  segregation  is  the  result  of  racially  motivated  law,  public  policy,  and  government 
sponsored  discrimination”  (p.  50). 

Children  living  in  conditions  beset  with  environmental  stresses,  lack  of  quality  health  care, 
poor  nutrition,  schools  without  adequate  resources,  and  perceptions  of  being  less  deserving  than 
their  wealthier  counterparts  experience  disengagement  in  school  and  less  motivation  to  succeed. 
Kincheloe  (2004)  explains  that  urban  neighborhoods  immersed  in  poverty  and  lacking  health  care, 
and  the  stressors  of  environmental  instability  all  contribute  to  failure  in  academic  achievement, 
adding,  “nowhere  are  the  obstacles  to  success  and  the  existential  needs  of  students  as  great  as  in 
(poor)  urban  areas”  (p.  4). 

Isolation  from  wealthier,  more  affluent  neighborhoods  tends  to  result  in  an  invisibility  and 
therefore  an  ignorance  among  those  in  wealthier  neighborhoods  about  the  hardships  that  exist 
for  children  and  their  families  living  in  poverty.  Numerous  research  studies  and  publications 
have  documented  the  negative  effects  on  populations  living  under  dire  conditions,  especially 
the  disadvantages  for  children’s  ability  to  learn  and  achieve  in  the  school  setting.  Ignoring  or 
debunking  the  research  allows  these  conditions  to  remain.  Fauth  (2004)  explains,  “Because 
inadequate  economic  resources  constrain  the  housing  choices  of  poor  families,  low-income 
families  in  the  U.S.  are  more  likely  than  non-poor  families  to  grow  up  in  areas  of  concentrated 
poverty  characterized  by  crime,  unemployment,  and  lack  of  resources”  (p.  5). 

Jonathan  Kozol  (1991)  wrote  about  the  inequalities  in  public  education,  describing  the  en¬ 
vironment  for  children  living  in  cities  and  states  across  the  nation.  An  interview  with  Marge 
Scherer  (1993)  reports  Kozol’s  comparisons  between  poor  and  well-off  schools  and  their 
learning  environment  that  found  “stark  contrasts  and  the  realization  of  just  how  different 
school  can  be  for  poor  and  minority-race  children  as  opposed  to  middle-class  white  children" 
(p.  4). 

Diane  Ravitch  (2014)  reinforced  the  effects  of  poverty  on  the  majority  of  children  living 
under  conditions  that  are  unsafe,  unhealthy,  and  unpredictable.  She  criticized  those  who  blame 
poverty  on  lack  of  ambition  or  on  inadequate  teaching,  or  who  use  anecdotal  examples  of 
success  as  possibilities  for  all.  As  Ravitch  (2014)  stated,  “Poverty  matters.  Poverty  affects  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  and  well-being.  It  affects  their  emotional  lives  and  their  academic  performance” 
(p.  94). 
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Health-related  illnesses  are  huge  impediments  to  learning.  The  question  ot  how  children  can 
attend  to  academics  when  their  cognitive  abilities  are  affected  by  physical  and  mental  stressors 
begs  to  be  answered  by  educators,  policymakers,  and  government  officials.  Research  findings  from 
neuroscientists  and  child  developmental  specialists  provide  compelling  evidence  that  disparities 
in  educational  achievement  will  continue  between  those  with  and  without  health  care. 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONTEXT 

Education's  primary  purpose  is  to  prepare  children  for  a  life  connecting  their  personal  health  and 
well-being  to  opportunities  for  and  involvement  in  meaningful  employment,  plus  a  knowledge  of 
one’s  rights  to  participate  in  a  democratic  society  with  equal  access  to  quality  education. 

Connecting  children’s  economic  and  social  standing  to  the  level  and  quality  of  education 
positively  or  negatively  affects  family  income,  social  standing,  and  quality  of  life.  We  have,  in 
fact,  come  to  realize  that  a  good  education  affects  both  health  and  quality  of  life.  Obvious  results 
of  socioeconomic  standing  are  the  following:  (a)  wealthier  families  can  afford  to  live  in  better 
neighborhoods,  often  with  higher  quality  available  schools;  plus,  if  needed  and  desired  (b)  they 
can  afford  the  tuition  and  fees  to  enroll  their  children  in  private  schools.  In  contrast,  (c)  poorer 
families  living  in  impoverished  neighborhoods  must  rely  on  local  schools  regardless  of  the  quality 
or  resources  of  those  schools. 

Education  has  long-term  effects  on  a  person’s  social  mobility,  possibility  of  employment, 
more  secure  economic  standing,  and  quality  of  health  care.  Having  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education  allows  one  to  manage  life’s  ambitions,  select  a  career  path  of  interest,  and  be¬ 
come  a  productive  member  of  society.  Children  exposed  to  environments  beset  with  pollution, 
poverty,  poor  nutrition,  crime,  and  violence  focus  more  on  survival  than  on  the  content  of  the 
classroom. 

The  interactions  are  so  important— yet  intricate — that  even  a  “rich”  nation,  such  as  the  United 
States,  has  not  really  solved  many  of  these  family-related  income-health-education  problems. 
That  is,  we  have  struggled  unsuccessfully  over  the  years  to  break  the  link  among  socioeconomic 
status  (SES)  poverty  with  education  levels,  occupations  and  income,  and  health.  In  fact,  according 
to  UNICEF  (2012),  the  rate  of  childhood  poverty  in  the  United  States  ranks  higher  than  all  35 
nations  measured,  from  Finland  at  10.9%— the  least  affected — to  the  United  States  at  37.5%. 
(p.  10).  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  in  order  to  raise  the  median  income,  families  must  have 
opportunities  for  better  employment,  and  better  employment  mandates  better  skills,  training,  and 
education.  As  a  result,  “educated  people  know  how  to  make  money,  to  educate  themselves,  and 
their  offspring,  and  receive  good  healthcare — to  everyone  in  the  family’s  benefit”  (Cooper  & 
Mulvey,  2012,  p.  10).  Meanwhile,  those  in  poverty  languish  in  environments  that  result  in  poor 
health,  unsafe  conditions,  and  failure  to  meet  academic  standards. 

Partners  in  Health,  a  program  begun  by  Dr.  Paul  Farmer  in  Haiti  and  Rwanda,  offers  a  better 
and  more  caring  medical  service  than  in  impoverished  areas  of  the  United  States.  For  example, 
Farmer  states  “people  in  central  Haiti  get  better  treatment  than  those  in  the  United  States”  (Dr. 
Farmer’s  remedy  for  world  health,  2008).  CBS’s  60  minutes  aired  a  program  documenting  the 
care  for  the  poor  and  the  dedication  of  the  American  doctors  in  Haiti  and  Rwanda.  Dr.  Walton,  a 
physician  educated  at  Harvard  stated,  “I  can’t  imagine  turning  my  back  on  something  like  this” 
(Dr.  Farmer’s  remedy,  2008). 
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According  to  health  news  from  Knox  (2013),  “the  United  States  has  a  lower  life  expectancy 
than  citizens  of  other  wealthy  countries”  and  the  education  ranking  of  the  U.S.  populace  is  also 
well  below  those  countries  as  well.  Recent  data  revealed  that  U.S.  school  kids  are  testing  and 
scoring  35th  in  the  world  in  math,  27th  in  English,  and  34th  in  science,  falling  behind  nations  such 
as  Finland,  England,  and  France.  President  Barack  Obama  has  recognized  these  relationships;  he 
observed: 


Now  I  know  longer  school  days  and  years  are  not  wildly  popular  ideas  ....  But  the  challenges  of  a 
new  century  demand  more  time  in  the  classroom  ....  Our  school  attendance  calendar  is  based  upon 
the  agrarian  economy,  but  not  too  many  of  our  kids  are  actually  working  in  the  fields  today.  (Swarns, 
2009,  p.  1) 


Although  some  may  agree  with  year-round  schooling,  the  answer  to  better  performance  is 
not  the  school  calendar  but  the  socioeconomic  factors  affecting  educational  outcomes.  The  near 
absence  of  poverty  in  Finland,  for  example,  is  a  factor  we  cannot  ignore.  And  the  health-care 
systems  found  in  many  European  countries  are  far  superior  to  our  own.  A  commitment  to  assuring 
quality  health  and  education  for  all  children  comes  at  a  cost  to  the  populace,  a  cost  we  are  not 
willing  to  bear  in  the  United  States. 

The  triad  connections  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  are  strong  and  consistent.  Socialized 
medicine  in  Finland  assures  equal  access  and  care  for  all.  England  has  the  National  Health  Service 
for  all  of  its  citizenry  and  France,  while  opposing  the  term  “socialized  medicine,”  boasts  that  all 
have  equal  quality  of  care. 

The  words  of  Ben  Franklin  resonate  in  noting  that  society  should  work  to  make  everyone 
“healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.”  That  is,  we  should  recognize  fully  how  these  three  facets  of  life 
(e.g.,  education,  income,  and  health)  are  interrelated,  and  how  education  could  help  to  “break” 
the  negative  relationships  and  give  everyone  more  of  a  positive  chance  at  good  income,  better 
education  for  offspring,  and  also  improved  health  care.  These  changes  are  not  simple,  but  clearly 
important  for  a  nation,  particularly  a  nation  such  as  the  United  States  that  has  one  of  the  weakest 
social  safety  nets  available  for  its  impoverished  citizens  in  the  modern  world. 

Analyzing  these  three  variables  together — that  is,  income,  health,  and  education — we  can  see 
evidence  at  the  intersecting  corners  of  the  “triangle”:  (a)  health  and  education;  (b)  education  and 
wealth;  and  (c)  health  and  wealth.  All  intersect  and  coalesce  to  create  a  healthier,  more  vibrant 
system  to  improve  society’s  ability  to  attain  educational  aims,  contribute  to  national  wealth  and 
contentment,  and  continue  as  a  power  in  the  international  marketplace. 


LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  POVERTY 

Poverty  can  be  and  often  is  a  lifelong  sentence  if  conditions  remain  the  same  among  the  poor. 
Environment,  education,  health,  economic  opportunity,  and  social  mobility  are  the  elements  that 
can  propel  us  forward  or  keep  us  stagnant.  See  Figure  4  below. 

Figure  4  shows  the  connection  of  poverty  to  all  areas  of  life.  The  effect  can  be  continuous  as 
indicated  in  the  circle  of  circumstance. 
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Effects  of  Poverty 
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FIGURE  4  Effects  of  poverty, 


Infant  Mortality 

Where  does  it  begin?  Elder  (2000)  states,  “Individuals  are  born  and  grow  up  in  particular  historical, 
social,  and  institutional  contexts  that  shape  the  opportunities  and  constraints  they  face  throughout 
their  lives”  (p.  1042).  Socioeconomic  conditions  have  an  effect  on  every  aspect  of  the  individual’s 
life.  Health-care  disparities  that  exist  between  the  more  affluent  and  the  poor  in  availability  and 
quality  are  particularly  noteworthy  at  the  beginning  of  life — for  the  infant.  Teenage  and  other 
pregnancies  without  prenatal  care  can  result  in  low  birth  viability,  lower  cognitive  abilities,  and 
higher  mortality  rates.  In  a  report  by  Naomi  Spencer  (2013),  “16  million  children  live  in  extreme 
poverty  ....  many  social  outreach,  nutrition,  and  public  health  programs  have  been  gutted  serving 
women  and  their  babies  since  2008.” 

Sadly,  we  have  learned  that  most  infants’  deaths  are  preventable,  depending  in  part  on  the 
following:  (a)  the  health  care  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  (b)  good  pediatric  and  maternal 
care  during  the  birth  and  delivery  process,  and  (c)  the  correct  interventions  and  treatments  for  both 
mothers  and  infants  within  a  few  days  of  a  child’s  birth.  As  the  World  Health  Organization  (2014) 
explained,  “most  newborn  deaths  are  preventable  and  opportunities  for  addressing  newborn  health 
are  unprecedented,  especially  when  effectively  integrated  with  care  for  women  and  children.” 

In  fact,  integration  of  services  is  key,  starting  with  (a)  seeing  that  parents  are  healthy, 
(b)  providing  a  high-quality,  healthy  childbirth  with  emergency  services  nearby;  (c)  giving  new¬ 
borns  good  care,  nursing,  good  breast  and/or  bottled  milk  feeding;  and  (d)  following  the  child’s 
early  life  and  growth  to  ensure  good  nutrition,  vaccinations,  exercise,  and  medical  treatments  all 
through  the  infants’  early  lives. 


Childhood 

Children  in  poverty  who  survive  birth  are  often  at  greater  risk  of  dying  until  five  years  of  age. 
Low  birth  weight  and  lack  of  adequate  preventative  care  can  result  in  the  inability  to  fight  normal 
childhood  diseases  and  those  caused  by  a  polluted  environment  in  which  they  may  reside.  Often, 
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children  who  are  taken  to  emergency  rooms  at  times  of  crisis  die  within  24  hours  after  admission. 
As  reported  in  the  State  of  America’s  Children  2012  Handbook  (Children’s  Defense  Fund,  2012), 

Children  under  five  years  ol  age  are  the  largest  group  in  America  and  one  in  four  infants,  toddlers  and 
preschoolers  are  poor  during  the  years  of  greatest  brain  development.  A  majority  of  public  school 
students  and  three  ot  four  Black  or  Hispanic  students,  who  will  be  a  majority  of  our  school  population 
by  2019,  are  unable  to  read  or  compute  at  grade  level  in  the  fourth  or  eight  grade  and  will  be  unable 
to  succeed  in  our  increasingly  competitive  global  economy,  (p.  10) 

The  difficulty  in  achieving  in  school  can  be  furthered  by  absenteeism  due  to  chronic  illnesses 
such  as  asthma  and  other  physical  ailments,  as  well  as  psychological  and  emotional  stressors.  The 
circumstances  ot  living  conditions  place  a  young  kindergartener  at  risk  for  academic  failure  at  the 
very  beginning  ot  his  or  her  school  career.  Many  come  to  school  with  poor  language  backgrounds 
and  cognitive  impairments  leading  to  learning  disabilities  and  attention  deficits. 


School  Failure 

Students  who  come  to  school  already  behind  in  readiness  often  cannot  reach  the  milestones  set 
by  educational  policies.  The  standards  set  in  place  by  No  Child  Left  Behind,  and  the  more  recent 
Common  Core  and  Race  to  the  Top.  have  compromised  the  chances  for  many  students,  especially 
those  who  live  in  poverty,  to  achieve  success  as  defined  by  these  initiatives. 

The  debate  over  whether  higher  standards  and  higher  test  requirements  for  promotion  or 
graduation  have  exacerbated  the  dropout  rates  rages  between  proponents  and  critics.  Those  in 
favor  of  more  rigorous  standards  claim  that  students  will  work  harder  to  achieve  the  benchmarks 
expected  of  them.  Critics  use  data  from  the  U.S.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

By  the  end  of  fourth  grade,  African  American,  Hispanic,  and  low-income  students  are  two 
years  behind  grade  level.  By  12th  grade  they  are  at  least  four  years  behind.  High  schools  in 
impoverished  areas  produce  58%  of  all  African  American  and  50%  of  all  Hispanic  dropouts  (see 
Figure  5). 

The  socioeconomic  disadvantage,  inability  to  meet  the  standards,  retention  in  grades  based 
on  failed  test  scores,  large  class  sizes,  and  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  resources  all  contribute 
to  school  failure.  Students  experiencing  poor  educational  experiences  escape  by  dropping  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  legally  able.  Dropping  out  leads  to  poor  employment  opportunities,  lower 
earning  power,  and  perpetuation  of  poverty  generation  after  generation. 


Incarceration 

Prisons,  unfortunately,  have  become  the  institutions  frequented  by  high  school  dropouts  and  those 
whose  lives  have  been  surrounded  by  poverty  and  crime.  Increased  socioeconomic  deprivation, 
disparities  in  race  and  class,  and  little  to  no  applicable  education  continue  to  result  in  young  poor 
adults  ending  up  in  prison.  According  to  Western  and  Pettit  (2010),  “In  1980,  one  in  10  black 
high-school  dropouts  were  incarcerated.  By  2008,  that  number  was  37  percent’’  (p.  9).  Western 
and  Pettit  calculated  that  if  current  incarceration  trends  hold,  fully  68%  of  African  American  male 
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High  School  Dropouts  Twice  as  Likely  to  Live 
in  Poverty  than  High  School  Dropouts 
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FIGURE  5  Poverty-aligned  dropouts  (2010).  Source.  Alliance  for  Excellent  Education  (2010). 


high  school  dropouts  born  from  1975  to  1979  (at  the  start  of  the  upward  trend  in  incarceration 
rates)  will  spend  time  living  in  prison  at  some  point  in  their  lives. 

The  prison  recidivism  rate  for  high  school  dropouts  under  25  years  of  age  is  nearly  60%. 
Most  of  the  inmates  in  our  nation’s  prisons  are  Black  and  have  been  brought  up  in  impoverished 
environments  without  adequate  health  care,  educational  opportunity,  or  community  support. 
Figure  6  indicates  the  results  for  those  who  have  not  completed  high  school. 


Economic  reality  of  dropouts 


Imprisonment  costs  the  states  and  nation  over  $28,893.40  per  year  for  each  prisoner  remanded 
to  a  federal  prison.  The  cost  for  inmates  sent  to  a  local  community  corrections  center  in  201 1  was 


Incarceration  Rates  by  Race  and  Education 
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FIGURE  6  Poverty  and  incarceration. 
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$26,163  (Federal  Register,  201 1).  Think  of  the  assets  lost  yearly  to  the  gross  national  product  by 
not  adequately  providing  the  health  and  education  resources  to  all  who  end  up  residing  in  our 
prisons  and  jails. 

According  to  the  Alterschool  Alliance  (2013),  the  following  are  the  results  of  poor  education 
for  our  youth  in  the  United  States: 

•  2013 — Eighty  percent  of  prison  inmates  are  high  school  dropouts. 

•  Each  year’s  class  of  dropouts  costs  the  United  States  200  billion  over  their  lifetime.” 

The  cost  to  educate  a  child  is  approximately  $12,000  per  year;  the  cost  to  house  an  inmate  is 
approximately  $28,000. 

•  Tax  loss  revenue  for  every  dropout  ages  25-34  years  is  in  the  range  of  $944  billion  “with 
cost  increases  to  public  welfare  and  crime  at  $24  billion.”  (Thorstensen,  2004) 

Investing  in  education,  health  services,  and  communities,  and  creating  environments  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  instead  of  despair  foster  a  competitive  workforce  and  benefits  the  individual  and  society, 
morally  and  economically. 


THE  CONNECTIONS:  POVERTY,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Family  Income — Health-Care  Relationships 

The  income-to-health  relationship  in  the  United  States  is  sadly  behind  many  other  low-income 
nations  in  health-care  provision,  for  even  poor  nations  often  have  “socialized  medicine”  that  tries 
to  help  all  sick  people  with  available,  free  health  care.  The  U.S.  system  of  health  care  delivery 
and  payment  has  been  based  mainly  on  a  person’s  employment.  If  one  has  a  job,  one  is  usually 
provided  with  health  care  as  part  of  the  benefits  in  the  contract.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  just  what 
corrections  in  opportunity  may  emerge  from  full  implementation  of  the  Affordable  Care  Act. 

As  with  the  other  relationships  in  this  research,  health  and  income  work  both  ways,  that  is,  if 
one  is  ill,  one  may  not  be  able  to  learn,  work,  and  earn  a  decent  living,  and  similarly,  if  one  is 
poor,  one’s  health-care  quality  and  benefit  are  less  easily  available.  And  we  conclude  that: 

Money  works  both  ways:  helping  students  to  get  a  good  education,  and  often  providing  the  means  to 
earn  higher  income  from  being  well-educated  and  being  treated  for  illness  and  preventing  it,  when 
possible.  (Cooper  &  Mulvey,  2012,  p.  70) 


HEALTH-EDUCATION  RELATIONSHIPS 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  one  is  not  healthy  and  not  feeling  well,  one’s  school  attendance  and  learning 
opportunities  will  be  less  and  even  negatively  affected.  Health  and  education  are  intricately  related 
in  two  ways:  First,  if  a  child  is  sick,  he  or  she  may  not  be  able  to  attend  school  regularly  and 
to  learn.  Absenteeism  from  school  begins  early,  placing  children  in  poverty  at  risk  for  failure 
at  the  outset.  Mark  Cutillo  (2013),  a  teacher  in  a  high-needs  area  reports,  “In  these  low-income 
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communities,  it  is  normal  to  find  a  quarter  of  the  class  missing  every  day,  with  some  students 
missing  30  to  40  days  a  year — a  fact  that,  as  an  inner-city  English  teacher,  I  regularly  witness 
firsthand”  (p.  22). 

Second,  parents  who  are  well  educated  and  have  higher  incomes  can  provide  better  health 
care  and  preventative  medical  practices  and  treatment  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  offspring. 
We  know  from  national  data  that  newborns  from  lower  class  families  are  “twice  as  likely  to  die” 
during  their  first  year  of  life  than  those  born  to  middle  or  upper  class  parents.  The  mortality  rate 
of  poor  mothers  and  their  infants  has  triggered  a  global  health  initiative  to  implement  intervention 
programs  aimed  at  providing  prenatal  and  after-birth  care.  Every  Newborn:  An  Action  Plan 
(ENAP)  is  developing  plans  to  assist  in  maternal  health  and  newborn  preventable  diseases  to 
reduce  infant  mortality. 


Education,  Employment,  and  Income  Relationship 

We  have  long  examined  how  local  tax  levels  are  affected  by  local  wealth  and  property  values, 
because  better,  higher  valued  homes  and  profitable  businesses  can  provide  more  tax  income 
for  schools,  per  pupil.  This  area  of  “school  finance”  research  has  been  done  exhaustively,  as 
researchers,  economists,  educators,  and  political  leaders  have  tangled  and  worked  together  to 
raise  funds  for  good  schools. 

In  fact,  starting  in  the  1970s,  with  the  Serrano  u  Priest  case  (1971,  1976),  reformers  in 
California — and  many  other  states  later — sued  the  local  and  state  governments  to  supplement 
their  school  income  if  the  local  property  taxes  were  low  and  property  values  were  poor.  The 
Serrano  v.  Priest  (1975)  cases  involved  a  constitutional  challenge  to  California  for  equal  per- 
pupil  expenditure  (Coon  &  Sommer,  2008).  After  many  challenges  to  the  original  decisions,  the 
court  came  down  on  the  side  of  equal  spending  for  each  school-aged  child.  The  hope  was  that 
by  increasing  spending  in  poorer  districts,  greater  improvement  in  achievement  would  be  seen. 
But  no  evidence  shows  that  increasing  taxable  funding  to  poorer  schools  has  resulted  in  better 
outcomes  for  the  poor. 

We  contend  that  without  providing  added  resources  for  early  health  care,  family  intervention, 
and  community  support,  the  stressors  within  the  environment  remain  constant.  Equal  opportunity 
needs  to  include  all  three  resources:  health,  education,  and  welfare  for  the  entire  community. 

If  education  is  the  first  step  in  providing  children,  families,  and  communities’  skill  sets  for 
employment  and  career  opportunities,  then  the  resources  for  a  quality  education  are  a  must. 
Raising  people  from  poverty  to  social  mobility  takes  more  than  welfare  checks  and  food  stamps. 
Free  early  childhood  centers  with  qualified  early  educators  might  be  the  first  step  in  providing 
the  enrichment  in  language  and  the  developmental  skills  necessary  for  school  success. 

It  seems  that  the  school  districts  and  other  agencies  are  more  concerned  with  “equality”  of  pay 
than  giving  teachers  decent  pay  raises  to  higher  levels  (often  called  “equity  or  fairness  of  pay”). 
Watchdog  groups  have  recognized  this  problem.  Elise  Gould  at  the  Economic  Policy  Institute 
(2014),  for  example,  recently  stated  that  “[o]ver  the  next  three  years,  the  initiative  will  continue 
to  raise  the  profile  of  wage  issues  in  the  public  debate  on  income  inequality,  with  a  fact-based 
assessment  of  what  has  undercut  wages,  and  analysis  of  policy  levers  that  can  be  used  to  stimulate 
wage  growth”  (p.  I ). 
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CAMPAIGN  FOR  FISCAL  EQUITY  (CFE) 

Education  can  be  the  greatest  change  agent  tor  social  mobility  and  prosperity.  The  political 
influence  on  education  policy  has  been  disastrous  for  the  poor  communities  in  our  country. 
Basing  funding  on  property  wealth  has  exacerbated  the  difference  in  quality  of  education  for 
decades. 

A  case  in  point:  In  2003,  The  Campaign  for  Fiscal  Equity  took  the  claim  that  New  York 
City  (CFE  v.  State  of  New  York)  children  were  not  receiving  their  constitutional  right  to  a  sound 
basic  education.  The  court  agreed  and  “explicated  the  State’s  constitutional  obligation  to  provide 
essential  resources  to  all  public  school  children”  (New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  n.d.).  In  recent 
developments,  Governor  Andrew  Cuomo  and  the  state  legislature  adopted  a  “budget  maneuver 
that  prevents  full  funding  of  the  2007  Foundation  Aid  Formula”  (Bakeman,  2015).  As  a  result  of 
their  political  maneuvering,  a  $7.7  billion-dollar  gap  in  funding  affects  the  city  public  schools, 
which  primarily  serve  the  poor. 

The  ignorance  of  the  need  for  education  for  all  must  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  move  forward 
as  a  country  in  an  increasingly  competitive  international  market.  The  costs  to  the  nation  of 
maintaining  the  status  quo  are  greater  than  the  expenses  of  educating  the  poor  effectively,  so  they 
can  contribute  to  the  overall  economy.  Valerie  Strauss  (2013)  writes,  “The  United  States  has  the 
second-highest  child  poverty  rate  among  the  world’s  richest  nations — the  cost  in  economic  and 
educational  outcomes  is  half  a  trillion  dollars  a  year.”  Let’s  use  that  money  to  provide  quality 
education  and  health  care  and  convert  this  national  shame  to  a  system  worthy  of  pride. 


CONCLUSION 

To  address  the  problems  outlined  in  this  article,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations. 

Community  education  and  job  training  for  adults.  Low-income  minority  adults  must  be 
helped  to  adapt  and  change  according  to  the  job  markets  and  demands  for  new  employment  if 
they  are  to  have  a  decent  income  level  and  be  able  to  raise  their  children  in  a  quality  and  healthy 
way.  Communities  and  education  systems  together  must  provide  ongoing  adaptive  training  to 
prepare  the  next  generations  for  new  and  better  jobs,  income,  health  care,  and  better  education  for 
their  children.  Education  never  stops,  particularly  now  with  high-technology  jobs  and  demands. 

Provide  health  and  nutrition  services  at  school.  Communities  and  governments  must 
see  that  all  citizens  remain  healthy  and  have  access  to  a  good,  healthy  diet.  These  issues  are  so 
basic  and  life-enhancing  that  most  countries  work  to  feed  the  poor  and  provide  universal,  quality 
health  care.  The  Health  Equity  Institute  (2014)  requires  the  following  for  everyone,  regardless  of 
income  or  social  standing: 

1.  Continuous  efforts  focused  on  elimination  of  health  disparities,  including  disparities  in 
health  care  and  in  the  living  and  working  conditions  that  influence  health  and  well-being. 

2.  Greater  and  continuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  desired  state  of  equity  after  particular  health 
disparities  are  eliminated.  Health  equity  is  oriented  toward  achieving  the  highest  level  of 
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health  possible  for  all  groups.  Achieving  health  equity  requires  both  short-  and  long-term 
actions. 

3.  Particular  attention  to  groups  that  have  experienced  major  obstacles  to  health  associated 
with  being  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged.  Promotion  of  ecj'ual  opportunities  for 
all  people  to  be  healthy  and  to  seek  the  highest  level  of  health  possible. 

4.  Distribution  of  the  social  and  economic  resources  needs  to  be  done  in  a  manner  that 
progressively  reduces  health  disparities  and  improves  health  for  all.  Attention  to  the  root 
causes  of  health  disparities,  specifically  health  determinants,  are  principal  foci  of  healthy 
people. 

The  concepts  of  health  equity  and  health  disparity  are  inseparable  in  their  practical  implemen¬ 
tation.  Policies  and  practices  aimed  at  promoting  the  goal  of  health  equity  will  not  immediately 
eliminate  all  health  disparities,  but  they  will  provide  a  foundation  for  moving  closer  to  that  goal. 

The  health  of  our  nation’s  democracy  depends  on  a  well-educated  populace,  one  that  can 
provide  a  healthy,  economically  sound,  and  socially  mobile  citizenry.  To  achieve  this  we  need  to 
understand  the  nexus  of  health,  then  education,  and  finally  well-being  and  human  capital  (Schultz, 
1961). 

In  the  words  of  Marian  Wright  Edelman  (2008), 

A  transforming  nonviolent  movement  is  needed  to  create  a  just  America.  It  must  start  in  our  homes, 
communities,  parent  and  civic  associations,  and  faith  congregations  across  the  nation.  It  will  not 
come  from  Washington  or  state  capitols  or  with  politicians.  Every  single  person  can  and  must  make 
a  difference  if  our  voiceless,  voteless  children  are  to  be  prepared  to  lead  America  forward.  Now  is 
the  time  to  close  our  action  and  courage  gaps,  reclaim  our  nation’s  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice,  and 
ensure  every  child  the  chance  to  survive  and  thrive,  (p.  97) 
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Using  international  data  on  child  well-being  and  educational  attainment,  this  article  compares  child 
well-being  in  the  United  States  to  member  countries  in  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development  (OECD).  Multiple  measures  ot  child  well-being  are  analyzed,  such  as  material 
well-being  (including  poverty,  unemployment,  and  income  inequality),  child  health  and  safety  (birth 
weight,  infant  mortality,  health  care,  and  childcare),  educational  attainment,  and  family  and  peer 
relationships  (including  generational  cleavages).  Using  Bronfenbrenner’s  ecological  systems  theory 
as  an  organizational  framework,  the  impact  and  interrelatedness  of  these  systems  on  educational 
attainment  are  examined,  with  parallels  drawn  between  a  nation’s  social  policies,  child  well-being, 
and  educational  attainment.  The  author  asserts  that  social  policy  in  the  United  States  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  is  commonly  believed,  although  the  redistributive  benefits  of  social  policies  are  allocated 
much  differently  compared  to  OECD  countries.  Explanations  for  comparative  differences  in  social 
policy  include  differences  in  political  culture  and  political  development  as  well  as  racial  and  class 
conflict.  The  author  concludes  that  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  role  of  race  and  socioeconomic  class 
in  explaining  differences  in  social  welfare  expenditures  between  the  United  States  and  European 
countries  because  the  pattern  of  social  welfare  distribution  (broadly  conceived — including  programs, 
tax  breaks,  and  incentives)  falls  largely  along  racial  and  class  lines. 

The  United  States  does  not  fare  well  in  international  comparisons  of  educational  performance 
(Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  2014).  However,  less  well  known  is 
how  poorly  the  United  States  fares  in  international  comparisons  of  child  well-being.  Such  com¬ 
parisons  are  important  and  have  significant  implications  for  children’s  education  and  for  efforts 
to  improve  education  for  all  children.  Ecological  systems  theory  posits  that  child  development 
(of  which  educational  attainment  is  a  key  outcome)  is  the  product  of  several  interrelated  systems, 
including  the  microsystem  (family,  peers,  neighborhood,  and  school),  mesosystem  (the  con¬ 
nections  between  microsystems),  exosystem  (indirect  effects/socialization),  macrosystem  (cul¬ 
ture),  and  chronosystem  (environmental  events,  transitions,  and  sociohistorical  circumstances) 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1979). 

This  research  explicitly  recognizes  the  interrelatedness  of  these  systems  and  their  impact 
on  educational  attainment.  In  this  article,  I  review  several  major  reports  and  indices  of  child 
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well-being,  focusing  primarily  on  material  well-being,  child  health  and  safety,  educational  well¬ 
being,  and  family  and  peer  relationships  in  the  United  States  and  other  OECD  countries.  I  then 
draw  parallels  between  a  nation’s  social  policies  and  these  indices  of  child  well-being,  before 
concluding  with  an  assessment  of  why  such  divergent  policies  are  found  among  advanced, 
industrialized  nations. 


CHILD  WELL-BEING 

I  begin  with  an  analysis  of  child  well-being  in  “rich”  countries.  In  a  UNICEF  report  (2007) 
of  child  well-being  in  wealthy,  developed  countries,  the  United  States  ranked  20th  out  of  21 
countries  (the  United  Kingdom  was  21st).  The  UNICEF  report  measured  and  compared  child 
well-being  on  six  dimensions:  material  well-being,  health  and  safety,  education,  peer  and  family 
relationships,  behaviors  and  risks,  and  young  people’s  own  subjective  sense  of  well-being.  It 
drew  upon  40  separate  indicators  of  child  well-being.  The  top  four  nations  with  respect  to  child 
well-being  were  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.  A  follow-up  study  conducted 
by  UNICEF  ranked  the  United  States  26th  of  28th  countries  in  child  well-being,  ahead  only  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Romania,  nations  that  are  considerably  less  wealthy  than  the  United  States 
(UNICEF,  2013). 

The  UNICEF  study  encompasses  26  internationally  comparative  indicators  of  well-being 
grouped  by  material  well-being,  health  and  safety,  education,  behaviors  and  risks,  and  housing 
and  environment.  The  Netherlands  “retains  its  position  as  the  clear  leader  and  is  the  only  country 
ranked  among  the  top  five  in  all  dimensions  of  child  well-being”  (UNICEF  2013,  p.  3).  Four 
other  Nordic  nations — Finland,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden — round  out  the  top  five.  The  United 
States  has  consistently  lagged  well  behind  other  OECD  nations  for  the  past  quarter  century,  leading 
to  a  situation  in  which  children  in  the  United  States  are  at  greater  comparative  risk  than  children 
in  many  other  nations  (Hewlett,  1991). 

In  a  paradox  explained  by  domestic  spending  priorities,  the  United  States  is  a  wealthy  nation 
with  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  its  children  living  in  poverty.  Nearly  one  in  four  children 
(23%)  in  the  United  States  lives  in  poverty  (Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation,  2014a).  Further,  2013 
marked  a  watershed  event  in  schooling  in  the  United  States  because  the  percentage  of  minority 
students  in  public  schools  now  constitutes  the  majority  (5 1  %)  of  all  students  (Southern  Education 
Foundation,  2015).  According  to  the  Southern  Education  Foundation,  40  of  the  50  states  have  at 
least  40%  of  children  from  low-income  families,  with  Mississippi  (7 1  %)  and  New  Mexico  (68%) 
leading  the  way. 

This  situation  is  not  surprising  given  that  between  1999  and  2008,  “[l]ow-wage  and  middle- 
wage  workers  lost  considerable  ground,  but  high-wage  workers  saw  earnings  rise,  leading  to 
increased  income  polarization”  (Brookings  Institution,  2010,  p.  8).  According  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (201 1),  from  1979  to  2007,  the  top  1%  of  wage  earners  in  the 
U.S.  saw  an  increase  of  275%  in  wages,  while  the  bottom  20%  of  wage  earners  experienced  only 
an  18%  increase  in  wages,  although  the  share  of  total  income  earned  by  the  top  quintile  (20%)  of 
households  in  2013  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1993  (a  small  2%  increase).  This  suggests  “no 
significant  trend  of  ‘rising  income  inequality’”  (Perry,  2014,  p.  2). 

Many  OECD  nations  report  a  “pronounced  trend  towards  lower  relative  earnings  for  the 
lowest  paid”  workers  (UNICEF,  2007,  p.  7).  Income  inequality  is  increasing  in  8  of  the  12 
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European  countries  for  which  change  data  is  available  (Alber,  2006).  However,  most  OECD 
nations,  particularly  Finland,  have  a  much  higher  degree  of  income  parity  than  the  United  States 
(Alber,  2006;  Sahlberg,  2011).  This  reflects,  in  part,  structural  economic  changes,  including 
the  expansion  of  jobs  in  service  industries  (which  are  lower  paying,  often  transient  positions 
lacking  benefits)  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  jobs  in  goods-producing  industries,  coupled  with 
technological  innovation  (Wilson,  1990).  The  level  of  wages  paid  to  the  lowest  quartile  of  workers 
in  the  United  States  is  significantly  less  than  that  found  in  European  OECD  nations,  as  evidenced 
by  opposition  to  efforts  to  raise  the  minimum  wage.  Not  only  does  the  United  States  have  “the 
highest  proportion  of  workers  in  poorly  paid  jobs,”  it  also  has  “the  highest  number  of  annual  hours 
worked  by  poor  families  with  children”  (Smeeding,  2008,  p.  4),  which  leads  to  less  supervision 
and  social  bonding  of  children  most  at  risk. 


MATERIAL  WELL-BEING 

In  regard  to  material  well-being,  the  United  States  ranked  17th  (the  U.K.  18th).  The  top  five 
nations  were:  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland;  Canada,  Belgium,  Austria, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  rounded  out  the  top  ten  (UNICEF,  2007).  As  might  be  expected, 
these  countries  tend  to  have  low  poverty  rates  and  smaller  gaps  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  In 
terms  ot  relative  income  poverty,  the  top  five  nations  are:  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Belgium;  the  UK  and  the  United  States  ranked  23rd  and  24th,  respectively,  among  24  nations 
in  the  percentage  of  children  living  in  households  with  cumulative  incomes  less  than  50%  of  the 
national  median  (UNICEF,  2007).  Finland  (4%),  for  example,  has  a  significantly  lower  poverty 
rate  than  the  United  States  (20%).  In  fact,  Finland  has  the  lowest  child  poverty  rate  of  any  wealthy 
nation  (UNICEF,  2013).  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  higher  child  poverty  rate 
than  any  Western  or  Eastern  European  country  except  Romania  (UNICEF,  2013). 

Not  coincidentally,  these  nations  spend  more  of  their  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  on  social 
welfare  programs  than  the  United  States  (Smeeding,  2008).  In  the  United  States  “[wjithout  access 
to  benefits  and  tax  credits,  one  adult  in  a  two-parent  family  with  two  children  would  need  to  earn 
$1 1.64  per  hour — $4.39  more  than  the  current  federal  minimum  wage — working  40  hours  per 
week  for  50  weeks  per  year  just  to  reach  the  poverty  line”  (Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation,  2014a,  p. 
24).  The  United  States  does  rank  first  among  OECD  nations  in  the  percentage  of  its  population 
who  are  permanently  poor  (Berliner,  2005).  Disturbingly,  in  the  last  decade,  child  poverty  has 
risen  in  17  out  of  the  24  OECD  countries;  Norway  is  the  only  OECD  country  in  which  child 
poverty  is  falling  (UNICEF,  2007). 

Not  only  are  poverty  rates  an  increasing  concern  for  policymakers,  but  in  the  United  States, 
childhood  poverty  presents  an  enormous  challenge.  The  United  States  has  the  highest  rate  of 
children  living  in  poverty  (22%)  of  any  advanced,  industrialized  nation  in  the  world  (Smeeding, 
2008).'  By  comparison,  less  than  3%  of  Finnish  children  live  in  poverty  (Smeeding,  2008).  The 


'The  traditional  metric  used  to  determine  whether  someone  is  poor  is  lack  of  money.  However,  a  growing  number  of 
researchers,  led  by  James  Foster  and  Sabina  Alkire,  have  begun  to  consider  “access  to  health  care,  reliable  transportation, 
adequate  sanitation,”  and  other  indices  (such  as  affordable  child  care)  in  determining  the  poverty  level  (Bartlett,  2010, 
p.  1 ).  The  current  method  of  calculating  poverty  in  the  United  States,  which  does  not  consider  many  of  the  variables  listed 
above,  underestimates  the  actual  number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty. 
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National  Center  for  Children  in  Poverty  (2008)  notes  that  “the  number  of  children  living  in 
low-income  families  has  increased  significantly  since  2000”  in  the  United  States  (p.  2).  In  part, 
this  reflects  the  rise  of  single-mother  heads  of  households,  which  are  “about  five  times  as  likely 
to  be  poor  as  married-parent  families”  (Cancian  &  Reed,  2009,  p.  21). 

Growing  up  in  poverty  leads  to  a  host  of  other  maladies  in  children,  including  poor  health, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  depression,  violence  (from  living  in  higher-crime  neighborhoods,  poorer 
quality  schools,  and  a  general  feeling  of  despair  and  hopelessness.  Not  surprisingly,  the  UK 
(27th)  and  the  United  States  (29th — dead  last)  have  the  highest  rates  of  teenage  fertility  among 
OECD  nations  (UNICEF,  2013).  Among  industrialized,  English-speaking  countries,  teen  birth 
rates  are  lower  in  Canada,  the  UK,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  when  compared  to  the  United 
States  (Land,  2007).  The  teenage  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  (46  births  per  1,000  girls  ages 
15-19)  is  more  than  double  that  of  Canada  (20  per  1,000)  and  nearly  double  that  of  the  UK  (28 
per  1,000)  (Uand,  2007).  Compared  to  their  more  affluent  peers,  poor  children  are  more  likely 
to  drop  out  of  school,  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock,  “get  less  education,  are  less  likely  to  work 
[particularly  for  sustained  periods  at  jobs  earning  above  a  livable  wage],  earn  lower  wages  when 
they  do,  and  are  more  likely  to  become  single  parents”  (Mayer,  1997,  p.  49;  UNICEF,  2007). 

Although  budgets  are  increasingly  limited,  UNICEF  (2007)  notes  that  “[hjigher  government 
spending  on  family  and  social  benefits  is  associated  with  lower  child  poverty  rates.  ...  No 
country  devoting  less  than  5%  of  GDP  to  social  transfers  has  a  child  poverty  rate  of  less  than 
15%”  (p.  7).  Furthermore,  “variation  in  government  policy  appears  to  account  for  most  of  the 
variation  in  child  poverty  between  OECD  countries”  (p.  7).  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  countries 
such  as  Finland,  which  invest  heavily  (and  systematically)  in  programs  to  address  the  health  and 
developmental  needs  of  very  young  children,  consistently  outperform  other  OECD  nations  (Ladd, 
201  I;  Sahlberg,  2011). 


CHILD  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

With  respect  to  child  health  and  safety,  the  United  States  ranks  last  among  OECD  countries;  the 
UK  fares  better  at  15th  of  25  countries.  Sweden,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Finland,  and  Denmark 
are  in  the  top  five.  Nordic  nations  consistently  score  high  on  international  comparisons  of  child 
health  and  safety.  Infant  mortality  rates  are  higher  in  the  United  States  (24th  of  25  OECD  nations) 
and  the  UK  (20th)  than  in  almost  every  other  OECD  country  (UNICEF,  2007);  only  Slovakia, 
Latvia,  and  Romania  have  higher  infant  mortality  rates  (UNICEF,  2013). 

The  United  States  (22nd)  also  ranks  near  the  bottom  in  low  birth  weight  rates;  only  Portugal, 
Hungary,  and  Greece  are  lower  (UNICEF,  2013).  Low  birth  weights  are  not  uncommon  among 
the  poor,  who  “are  less  likely  to  obtain  adequate  prenatal  care”  (Bracey,  2009,  p.  5).  In  the 
United  States,  African  Americans  are  least  likely  among  included  racial  subgroups  to  have  babies 
born  at  a  healthy  birthweight  (87%)  compared  to  the  national  average  of  92%  (Annie  C.  Casey 
Foundation,  2014b).  This  is  a  particular  problem  for  minority  groups  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  African  Americans  are  “almost  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  have  LBW  babies  and 
270%  more  likely  to  have  VLBW  (very  low  birth  weight)  children”  (Bracey,  2009,  p.  5).  Not 
surprisingly,  high  infant  mortality  and  low  birth  weight  rates  are  “associated  with  a  greater  risk 
to  cognitive  and  physical  development  throughout  childhood”  (UNICEF,  2007,  p.  14). 
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Interestingly,  three  of  the  richest  OECD  nations— the  United  States,  UK,  and  Canada— rank 
in  the  bottom  third  in  infant  mortality  (UNICEF,  2013).  UNICEF  points  out,  however,  that  the 
high  rate  ot  inlant  mortality  in  the  United  States  may  be  inflated  because  it  may  include  “deaths 
of  extremely  premature  and/or  low  birthweight  babies  who  are  kept  alive  for  a  time  by  advanced 
neonatal  care  but  who,  in  other  countries,  might  not  be  classified  as  ‘live  births’”  (p.  13). 

Despite  prolonged  debate  about  health  care  reform  in  the  United  States  (the  actual  reform 
itself  will  have  minimal  impact  on  gross  inequities,  including  the  uninsured  and  underinsured  in 
the  health-care  system),  19%  of  Blacks  and  31%  of  Hispanics  (compared  to  15%  of  Whites)  lack 
health  insurance  (DeNavas-Walt,  Proctor,  &  Smith,  2009).  Gandara  (2010)  observes  that  “many 
Latino  children  rarely  see  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  optometrist,  and  so  they  often  go  to  school  with 
toothaches,  uncorrected  vision  problems,  and  untreated  chronic  health  problems”  (p.  26).  Lack 
of  access  to  affordable  health  care,  what  Ell  wood  refers  to  as  “medical  insecurity,”  particularly 
among  the  working  poor  who  lack  such  benefits,  is  a  significant  impediment  to  improving  child  and 
family  well-being  (Ellwood,  1988).  This  situation  is  particularly  problematic  in  rural  areas  in  the 
United  States  where  health  disparities  (medical,  dental,  and  mental  health)  are  most  pronounced 
(Burton,  Lichter,  Baker.  &  Eason,  2013).  In  Europe,  free  public  health  care  is  available  to  all 
children,  regardless  of  income;  such  a  safety  net  is  significant  and  may  account  for  some  of  the 
differences  in  student  performance  between  OECD  nations  such  as  Finland  and  the  United  States. 

Coupled  with  poverty  and  unemployment,  inadequate  access  to  health  care  has  produced  a 
“childhood  obesity  epidemic  among  minority  populations — among  black  children  (in  the  United 
States]  ages  6-1  1,  18.6%  of  boys  and  24%  of  girls  are  overweight  and  among  Hispanic  children, 
it  is  27.5%  tor  boys  and  19.7%  for  girls.  For  white  children,  the  corresponding  numbers  are 
15.5%  for  boys  and  14.4%  for  girls”  (National  Urban  League,  2010,  p.  2).  Comparatively,  the  UK 
(17th)  and  the  United  States  (21st — dead  last)  have  significantly  higher  percentages  of  overweight 
children  ages  13  and  15  than  other  OECD  nations.  However,  nearly  10%  more  youth  ages  13  and 
1 5  are  overweight  in  the  United  States  compared  to  the  UK  (Land,  2007).  Childhood  obesity  in  the 
United  States  has  been  on  the  rise  for  several  years  and  continues  to  rise  amid  the  Great  Recession 
(Land.  2010).  Among  29  wealthy  OECD  nations,  the  United  States  has  the  highest  childhood 
obesity  rate  among  children  ages  11,  13,  and  15,  and  the  third  lowest  percentage  of  children 
who  eat  breakfast  daily  (UNICEF,  2013),  despite  the  well-established  connection  between  good 
nutrition  and  good  grades  (Nauert,  2015).  Poverty  often  creates  a  “hunger-obesity  paradox” 
in  which  poor  families  lack  access  (lack  of  local  options,  transportation,  cost)  to  high-quality, 
healthier  foods  and  instead  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity  (Burton  et  al.,  2013,  p.  1 136). 

Further,  unlike  England  and  most  European  countries,  the  United  States  “does  not  provide 
free  access  to  child  care  [and]  many  families  do  not  have  access  to  quality  child  care  because 
they  cannot  afford  high-priced  care  or  because  quality,  affordable  child  care  is  not  available  in 
their  communities”  (Barnes,  Katz,  Korbin,  &  O’Brien,  2006,  p.  156).  In  many  OECD  nations, 
childcare  is  a  right,  not  a  privilege.  In  Finland,  free  childcare  is  a  guaranteed  right  until  children 
begin  school  at  age  seven  (Sahlberg,  2011).  Gaps  are  particularly  evident  by  ethnic  group.  Data 
shows  that  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  have  significantly  less  access 
to  affordable,  high-quality  preschool  than  Whites  (Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation,  2014b).  In  fact, 
Hispanics,  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  very  young,  have  less  access  to  high-quality  early 
childhood  programs  than  any  other  group  (Planty  et  al.,  2009).  As  a  result,  these  groups  enter 
kindergarten  further  behind  their  more  affluent  Asian  and  White  peers. 
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Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States,  federal  and  state  funding  priorities  direct  far  more,  and 
largely  ineffectual,  resources  toward  remediation  than  prevention.  By  contrast,  Finland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Canada  invest  far  more  resources  in  early 
childhood  education  and  comparatively  less  in  remediation.  Slightly  more  than  halt  of  American 
children  ages  three  to  five  are  enrolled  in  preschool  programs,  compared  to  between  90%  and 
100%  in  many  nations  in  the  European  Union  (Morgan,  2013).  Finland,  tor  example,  “spends 
considerably  more  than  the  OECD  average  on  early  years  care  and  education,  has  exceptionally 
high  minimum  qualification  requirements  for  preschool  teaching  staff,  and  the  highest  standards 
of  staff-to-child  ratios  of  any  advanced  economy”;  this  investment  has  been  cited  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  performance  of  Finnish  children  on  international  assessments  (UNICEF,  2013,  p. 
21).  In  the  United  States,  given  the  demographic  challenges  presented  in  the  article,  this  situation 
must  change;  limited  fiscal  resources  must  be  strategically  reallocated  from  remediation  toward 
prevention  and  early  intervention;  such  a  strategy  would  be  cost-effective,  because  remediation, 
welfare,  and  incarceration  expenses  are  approximately  five  times  as  expensive  as  early  intervention 
(Hewlett,  1991). 

To  help  address  this  problem,  efforts  must  be  made  by  state  and  federal  governments  to 
increase  the  availability  of  affordable  childcare  by  providing  childcare  subsidies  and  tax  credits, 
as  is  common  in  many  OECD  nations  (Magnuson  &  Votruba-Drzal,  2009).  Unlike  criticisms  of 
the  Affordable  Care  Act  in  the  United  States,  such  efforts  would  not  lead  to  government-operated 
childcare  centers,  nor  would  it  increase  federal  bureaucratic  mandates  (Wilson,  1990). 


EDUCATIONAL  WELL-BEING 

With  respect  to  educational  well-being,  the  United  States  ranked  27th  of  29  countries,  ahead  of 
only  Greece  and  Romania;  the  UK,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  ranked  slightly  higher  than  the  United 
States  on  this  measure  (UNICEF,  2013).  The  top  six  nations  are:  Belgium,  Canada,  Poland, 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  Interestingly,  the  UK  ranked  ninth  in  the  educational 
achievement  of  15-year-olds  in  reading,  math,  and  science,  while  the  United  States  ranked  21st 
out  of  25  countries.  The  United  States  placed  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the  pack  (19th  of 
44  countries)  in  the  percentage  of  15-year-old  students  performing  at  Levels  5  and  6  on  the 
Program  for  International  Student  Assessment  (PISA)  test  of  problem-solving  proficiency  and 
below  Level  2  (Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  2012b).  Several 
European  countries  scored  higher,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
U.S.  students  scored  significantly  below  those  in  Singapore,  Korea,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Chinese 
Taipei,  and  Shanghai  (OECD,  2012b).  Significantly,  while  student  performance  in  the  United 
States  has  remained  stagnant  since  2009,  other  nations  such  as  Germany  and  Poland  have  made 
significant  gains  (Heitin,  2013).  In  fact,  between  2009  and  2012,  U.S.  performance  on  PISA 
dropped  relative  to  other  nations  in  reading  (the  U.S.  dropped  10  places),  math  (-9  places),  and 
science  (-4  places)  (Heitin,  2013). 

In  the  United  States,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  promoting  educational  reforms 
such  as  higher  standards,  high-stakes  testing,  accountability,  and  school  choice  (Cross,  2004; 
DeBray,  2006;  Fusarelli  &  Cooper.  2009;  Ladd,  2011).  In  an  analysis  of  data  from  OECD’s 
Programme  for  International  Student  Assessment  (PISA),  the  nations  with  the  “highest  performing 
educational  systems  are  those  that  combine  equity  with  quality”  (OECD,  2012a,  p.  3).  Nations 
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that  were  ranked  highest,  including  Finland,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands, 
tend  to  have  a  strong  commitment  to  education  and  to  equal  educational  opportunity  as  well  as 
well-developed  and  comprehensive  social  welfare  and  health-care  systems. 


FAMILY  AND  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS 

With  respect  to  family  and  peer  relationships,  the  United  States  (20th)  and  the  UK  (21st)  came  in 
dead  last  ot  21  countries  assessed.  Both  nations  have  the  highest  rates  of  young  people  living  in 
single-parent  families  and  stepfamilies,  and  evidence  suggests  such  situations  place  children  at 
greater  risk  ot  dropping  out  ot  school,  of  poorer  health,  of  leaving  home  early,  of  low  skills,  and  of 
low  pay.  Significant  differences  are  found  across  ethnic  groups,  with  African-American  children 
nearly  as  likely  to  live  in  a  single-parent  family  (Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation,  2014a).  In  the  United 
States,  the  percentage  of  working  mothers  with  children  under  age  six  rose  6%  between  1990 
and  2013,  a  change  "driven  almost  exclusively  by  the  employment  patterns  of  single  mothers” 
(Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation,  2014a,  p.  8).  “Furthermore,  such  risks  appear  to  persist  even  when 
the  substantial  effect  of  increased  poverty  levels  in  single-parent  and  stepfamilies  have  been  taken 
into  account”  (UNICEF,  2007,  p.  23).  African-American  and  Native-American  children  in  the 
United  States  are  least  likely  to  live  in  two-parent  families  (46%  and  22%  below  the  national 
average,  respectively)  (Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation,  2014b).  Divorce  remains  the  single  best 
predictor  of  household  poverty.  As  Murray  (2008)  notes,  “In  2005,  9 1  percent  of  married  couples 
with  children  under  the  age  of  18  had  enough  family  income  to  put  them  above  the  poverty  line 
even  without  counting  government  transfers,  compared  to  only  56  percent  of  single  mothers”  (p. 
2 1 ).  The  great  fiscal,  social,  and  emotional  costs  of  familial  breakup  on  children  are  profound  and 
pose  significant  challenges  to  nations  such  as  the  United  States,  who  lack  comprehensive  social 
policies  to  redress  these  inequalities. 


GENERATIONAL  CLEAVAGE  AND  THE  GRAYING  OF  SOCIETY 

Unfortunately,  a  complicating  factor  to  devoting  more  resources  to  improving  child  well-being 
is  the  graying  of  a  significant  segment  of  the  population  in  advanced  nations.  With  many  senior 
citizens  living  longer  than  ever  before,  they  are  incredibly  expensive  to  support  and  exert  dis¬ 
proportionate  influence  on  the  political  system.  Baby  boomers  and  seniors  “now  number  more 
than  100  million” — approximately  one  third  of  the  U.S.  population  (Brookings  Institution,  2010, 
p.  7).  By  2025,  27  states  will  have  an  elderly  population  similar  to  that  of  Florida — ”at  least  20 
percent  of  their  population  over  65  years  of  age — making  them  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  block 
of  voters”  (Tirozzi,  cited  in  Hodgkinson,  2000,  p.  vi).  Furthermore,  they  are  twice  as  likely  to 
vote  in  elections.  If  you  think  of  a  nation’s  national  budget  as  a  (very)  large  pizza  that  is  fixed  in 
size  at  any  one  point  in  time,  any  program  or  group  getting  more  means  that  someone  or  some 
other  group  is  getting  less.  In  the  United  States,  only  one  in  four  households  have  a  school-aged 
child  (Hodgkinson,  2000).  Furthermore,  in  the  United  States  this  graying  is  uneven  and  has  racial 
overtones  for  domestic  spending — the  median  age  for  White  Americans  is  4 1  years  old  compared 
to  only  27  years  for  Latinos  (Voorheis,  2015).  As  noted  earlier,  the  majority  of  children  attending 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  are  from  low-income  families  (often  African-American  or 
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Latino).  Coupled  with  the  needs  of  an  aging  White  population,  this  situation  generates  tremendous 
fiscal  tension — often  pitting  the  interests  of  one  group  against  others. 

UNICEF  (2007)  noted  “a  trend  for  any  increase  in  social  spending  in  OECD  countries  to  be 
allocated  principally  to  pensions  and  health  care,  leaving  little  for  further  investment  in  children" 
(p.  7).  Although  not  exclusively  benefitting  the  elderly,  steadily  rising  health-care  costs  place 
a  significant  drain  on  the  government.  For  example,  in  the  United  States,  medical  assistance 
accounts  for  nearly  73%  of  total  social  welfare  expenditures  by  state  and  local  government; 
social  services  account  for  21%  and  direct  cash  transfers  only  6%  (Gais,  2009).  Between  1993 
and  2002,  expenditures  for  medical  assistance  nearly  tripled  (Gais,  2009).  In  the  United  States, 
domestic  spending  on  the  elderly  (social  security  and  Medicare)  is  approximately  five  times  that 
spent  on  programs  for  children  under  age  18  (Hewlett,  1991).  Health-care  spending  accounts  for 
nearly  1  8%  of  total  social  welfare  spending  (as  a  percentage  of  GDP)  in  the  United  States,  a  rate 
nearly  double  the  OECD  average  (Morgan,  2013). 

Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  contributors  to  retired  pensioners  in  public  pension  systems  is 
declining  rapidly,  decreasing  from  4.2  in  1995  in  the  United  States  to  a  projected  2.3  by  2050 
(Hodgkinson,  2000).  Similar  changes  are  occurring  in  OECD  nations:  a  decline  in  the  UK  from 
2.7  to  2.1;  in  Canada  from  3.6  to  1.6;  in  France  from  2.5  to  1.4;  and  in  Germany  from  2.3  to  1.2 
(Hodgkinson,  2000).  Accordingly,  national  governments  are  required  to  reallocate  ever-greater 
proportions  of  each  worker’s  taxes  from  income  to  support  pensioners  and  retirees.  The  United 
States  ranks  in  the  top  third  of  OECD  nations  with  respect  to  direct  spending  on  retirement 
pensions  (Morgan,  2013). 

The  political  tensions  and  battles  over  social  policy  and  education  reform  are  increasingly  being 
affected  by  this  generational  cleavage.  For  example,  in  the  United  States,  some  municipalities 
with  significant  numbers  of  retirees  and  elderly  “have  attempted  to  secede  from  the  city  in  terms 
of  not  paying  school  taxes,  and  proclaiming,  ‘Let  parents  pay  for  their  children’s  education!’ 
at  school  board  meetings”  (Hodgkinson,  2000,  p.  8).  Hewlett  (1991)  puts  it  bluntly:  “The  dirty 
secret  of  contemporary  social  policy  is  that  we  are  spending  our  collective  resources  on  the  wrong 
generation,”  increasingly  subsidizing  a  reasonably  affluent  elderly  population  and  allocating  fewer 
resources  to  poor  children  and  their  families  (p.  139).  As  Morgan  (2013)  concludes,  “Since  U.S. 
social  welfare  spending  is  not  directed  primarily  at  the  poor,  it  does  little  to  reduce  the  country’s 
rate  of  poverty  or  inequality”  (p.  4).  Amid  increasing  economic  uncertainty  and  increasingly 
austere  national  budgets,  this  trend  does  not  bode  well  for  the  youngest,  most  vulnerable  segment 
of  society.  Politicians  respond  to  vocal,  organized  interest  groups  and  advocacy  coalitions,  and 
in  an  increasing  number  of  countries,  the  elderly  are  one  of  the  most  vocal,  organized  interest 
groups. 


A  Comparative  Analysis  of  Child  Well-Being  and  Social  Policy 

The  comparative  differences  in  child  well-being  between  the  United  States  and  other  OECD 
nations  are  significant  and  profound.  Karen  Seashore,  who  has  extensively  studied  political 
cultures  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  asserts  that  the  absence  of  youth  policy  or  family  policy 
in  the  United  States,  compared  to  those  commonly  found  in  Europe,  accounts  to  some  degree 
for  the  poor  performance  of  U.S.  students  in  international  comparisons  (K.  Seashore,  personal 
communication,  September  28,  2013).  In  the  United  States,  improving  the  educational  system  is 
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almost  exclusively  viewed  as  a  problem  ot  the  school  system  (poor  teachers,  bad  leaders,  unions, 
e^c-  'n  effect,  school  reform  in  a  vacuum"),  whereas  policymakers  in  many  European  nations 
view  school  reform  more  holistically  and  consider  reforms  in  social  policy  as  a  key  component 
of  school  reform  (Fusarelli,  201  1,  p.  215). 

Conventional  wisdom  is  that  differences  in  social  policy  between  the  United  States  and  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  European  Union  are  due  to  the  individualistic  political  culture  so  prominent  among 
policy  elites  in  the  United  States,  which  prizes  freedom,  autonomy,  self-reliance,  entrepreneur- 
ship,  individual  initiative,  markets,  laissez-faire  economics,  and  meritocracy,  with  a  corresponding 
skepticism  of  government”  in  all  its  forms  (Russell,  2014).  Political  attitudes  ingrained  through¬ 
out  the  political  development  of  the  United  States,  a  nation  founded  upon  an  antigovernment 
revolution  coupled  with  a  Civil  War  fought  against  the  state,  continue  to  shape  the  public’s  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  government;  a  World  Values  Survey  report  found  that  48%  of  European  respondents 
believe  government  should  own  more  of  the  economy,  compared  to  only  26%  of  Americans 
favoring  more  government  ownership  (Alesina,  Glaeser,  &  Sacerdote,  2001). 

Indeed,  direct  public  spending  on  social  programs  as  a  percentage  of  GDP  is  less  in  the  United 
States  than  in  nearly  all  other  advanced,  “rich”  democracies  (Morgan,  2013).  Russell  asserts 
that  U.S.  policymakers  “minimize  state  responsibility  for  social  programs”  and  do  not  worry 
"greatly  about  community  welfare”  compared  with  their  European  counterparts,  who  pay  “more 
attention  to  the  social  cohesion  of  the  community”  (p.  153).  Although  the  notion  of  aggressively 
utilizing  progressive  taxation  to  reduce  income  inequality  through  redistributive  social  programs 
is  commonly  accepted  in  Europe,  it  is  anathema  to  politicians  from  both  major  political  parties 
in  the  United  States  (Russell,  2014). 

As  a  result  of  this  “pull  yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps”  mentality,  social  welfare  policy 
targeted  toward  the  poor  in  the  United  States  is  constrained  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in 
Europe.  Furthermore,  with  the  timid  exception  of  President  Obama’s  efforts  to  promote  the 
Affordable  Care  Act,  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  are  eager  to  initiate  more  activist  social 
welfare  policies.  The  result  is  greater  acceptance  in  the  United  States  of  income  inequality  and 
explains  in  large  measure  why  the  United  States  consistently  lags  behind  other  OECD  nations  on 
measures  of  child  well-being. 

The  design  of  American  political  institutions,  with  winner-takes-all  elections,  the  electoral 
college,  and  lack  of  proportional  representation,  limits  the  growth  of  an  effective,  competitive 
multiparty  system  (including  a  socialist  party),  which  further  constrains  the  political  power  of 
the  poor  and  disenfranchised,  although  Skocpol  points  out  that  social  policy  in  the  United  States 
was  quite  generous  (even  pioneering)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  (Alesina  et  al.,  2001; 
Skocpol,  1992;  Skowronek,  1982).  Such  conditions  of  American  political  development  help 
explain  differences  in  social  welfare  policy  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Alesina, 
Glaeser,  and  Sacerdote  also  note  that  a  significant  relationship  exists  between  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  national  constitution  and  redistributive  social  welfare  policy — across  16  OECD  nations, 
“the  correlation  between  social  spending  and  the  year  of  the  most  recent  constitution  is  52%”  (p. 
27).  The  researchers  interpret  this  to  mean  that  U.S.  policymakers  are,  in  effect,  operating  under 
rules  promulgated  in  the  18th  century.  They  assert,  “America’s  stability  may  be  one  of  the  true 
causes  of  the  political  electoral  rules  that  seem  to  limit  redistribution”  (p.  27). 

The  absence  of  liberal  or  social  democratic  parties  in  the  United  States  compared  to  those 
in  Europe  may  be  viewed  as  evidence  of  how  social  policy  differences  manifest  themselves 
in  the  political  fray.  As  Fusarelli  (2002)  commented,  “To  an  outsider,  particularly  Europeans, 
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for  whom  the  selection  of  a  new  leader  often  represents  a  significant  departure  in  government 
policy,  there  is  little  apparent  difference”  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  (p.  153),  a  dif¬ 
ference  he  attributes  to  an  emerging  ideological  consensus  among  policy^elites  in  the  United 
States. 

Russell  (2014)  asserts  that  “[ t]he  minimalist  American  welfare  state  .  .  .  results  in  the  United 
States  having  significantly  higher  rates  of  poverty,  crime,  and  other  social  problems”  than  their 
European  counterparts  (p.  154).  However,  a  series  of  recent  reports  suggests  that  the  United 
States  is  not  nearly  as  far  behind,  nor  is  the  social  welfare  net  so  underdeveloped,  compared  with 
countries  in  the  European  Union,  as  is  commonly  believed.  Direct  social  spending  (at  all  levels) 
and  tax  effects  in  the  United  States  constitute  approximately  20.8%  of  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP),  compared  with  24%  in  the  European  Union,  and  are  less  than  the  19.6%  of  DGP  spent 
among  all  OECD  countries  (excluding  the  United  States)  (Pethokoukis,  2015).  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Denmark  allocate  21.8%  of  DGP  to  social  welfare,  a  difference  of  only  1%.  Alber 
(2006)  found  that  “for  most  indicators  the  range  of  variation  within  the  European  Union  is  bigger 
than  the  gap  between  Europe  and  the  United  States”  (p.  393). 

Alber  concludes  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  assume  that  there  is  one  “European  social  model” 
when  in  fact  there  are  many  variations  with  a  high  degree  of  heterogeneity  (p.  394).  However,  he 
notes  that  agreement  on  a  set  of  common  core  values  and  an  emphasis  on  social  cohesion  is  more 
common  among  members  of  the  European  Union  (particularly  among  older,  most  established 
members).  Alber  (2006)  observes  that  the  expansion  of  the  European  Union,  particularly  its  “East¬ 
ern  enlargement,”  has  increased  the  heterogeneity  of  differences  in  social  welfare  expenditures 
within  the  EU  (p.  412). 

The  discrepancy  in  views  as  to  whether  the  United  States  spends  too  much  or  too  little  on  social 
welfare  is  explained  in  part  by  disagreement  over  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  social  welfare 
programs  and  safety  nets.  For  example,  in  an  essay  in  Foreign  Affairs ,  Morgan  (2013)  observes 
that  although  direct  public  spending  on  social  programs  as  a  percentage  of  GDP  (noted  above)  in 
the  United  States  is  comparatively  low,  net  social  expenditures,  “which  includes  taxes,  pensions, 
health  care  and  insurance,  parental  leave,  unemployment  benefits,  child  care,  and  related  expenses 
paint  a  different  picture”  (p.  2).  According  to  the  OECD,  which  uses  net  social  expenditures  as  a 
measure  of  a  nation’s  social  policy  effort,  “the  United  States  has  the  fifth-highest  social  spending 
in  the  world,  just  after  Sweden”  (Morgan,  2013,  p.  2).  Differences  between  the  United  States 
and  members  of  the  European  Union  become  smaller  when  examining  net  social  spending  and 
factoring  in  tax  credits  and  taxes  on  benefits  (Alber,  2006). 

The  radically  divergent  policy  conclusions  one  can  draw  when  using  different  formulas  to 
calculate  social  welfare  expenditures  are  evident  in  the  following  example.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
have  expenditure  ratios  on  gross  social  spending  nearly  twice  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
suggests  that  those  nations  spend  considerably  more  of  the  GDP  on  social  welfare  (conventional 
wisdom).  However,  in  terms  of  net  expenditures,  the  United  States  is  surpassed  “by  only  three 
EU  member  states,  is  almost  on  a  par  with  Denmark  and  five  other  countries,  and  is  clearly  ahead 
of  another  five  European  nations”  (Alber,  2006,  p.  403). 

Morgan  argues  that  net  social  expenditure  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  social  policy  because 
it  “adds  together  direct  public  spending,  tax-based  spending,  and  private  spending  and  takes  into 
consideration  the  taxes  people  pay”  (p.  2).  In  the  United  States,  nearly  40%  of  all  social  spending 
comes  through  private  sources,  often  through  their  workplaces  (health  insurance,  pensions,  etc.) 
compared  with  less  than  20%  in  the  UK  and  8%  in  France  and  Sweden  (Morgan,  2013). 
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Pethokoukis  observes  that  in  the  United  States,  social  welfare  is  distributed  across  socioe¬ 
conomic  classes,  with  benefits  (including  not  only  social  expenditures  but  also  substantial  tax 
benefits,  which  themselves  are  a  form  of  social  welfare)  going  to  the  top  quintile  of  households 
as  well  as  to  the  bottom  quintile.  Morgan  (2013)  asserts  that  although  the  “mix  of  government 
spending,  tax-based  subsidies,  and  private  social  spending”  in  the  United  States  is  “massive,”  it  is 
also  lopsided  and  incomplete”  (pp.  1, 2).  Approximately  96%  of  Americans  “benefit  from  some 
kind  of  social  program”  and  “while  there  are  some  countries  that  do  focus  their  social  policies  on 
helping  the  disadvantaged,  the  United  States  is  not  one  of  them”  (p.  3).  Spending  on  means-tested 
benefit  programs  accounts  for  only  7%  of  direct  public  spending,  compared  to  more  than  one 
third  in  Australia  and  almost  one  quarter  in  Canada  and  the  UK  (Morgan,  2013). 

Although  “European  countries  are  much  more  generous  to  the  poor  relative  to  the  U.S.  level 
of  generosity”  (Alesina  et  al.,  2001,  p.  2),  the  “American  welfare  state”  is  dominated  by  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  both  of  which  serve  the  elderly  and  the  middle  class,  accounting  for  nearly 
two  thirds  of  social  spending  in  the  United  States  (Alber,  2009,  p.  11).  Significantly,  Medicare 
enjoys  much  more  popularity  than  Medicaid — which  is  targeted  at  the  poor.  Most  OECD  countries 
provide  “a  much  more  generous  and  comprehensive  array  of  tax  subsidies  and  benefits”  targeted 
at  low-income  families,  “including  family  allowances,  tax  breaks  for  children,  and  subsidized 
child  care”  (Morgan,  2013,  p.  4).  However,  Alber  (2009)  notes  that  European  nations  are  also 
becoming  increasingly  dominated  by  pressure  to  increase  pension  and  health  expenditures  as 
their  population  ages. 

As  suggested  by  the  analysis  above,  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  role  of  race  and  socioeconomic 
class  in  explaining  differences  in  social  welfare  expenditures  between  the  United  States  and  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  because  the  pattern  of  social  welfare  distribution  (broadly  conceived — including 
programs,  tax  breaks,  and  incentives)  falls  largely  along  racial  and  class  lines.  Generational 
cleavages  and  the  graying  of  society  have  an  explicitly  racial  and  class  dimension.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  has  a  far  greater  degree  of  racial  heterogeneity  than  countries  in  the  European 
Union. 

A  detailed  empirical  analysis  conducted  by  Alesina  et  al.  (2001)  at  the  Harvard  Institute  of 
Economic  Research  of  differences  in  social  policy  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  found 
the  degree  of  racial  heterogeneity  and  the  nature  of  American  political  institutions  and  American 
political  development  to  have  more  explanatory  power  than  economic  models.  They  go  on  to 
state,  “If  people  dislike  transferring  money  to  people  of  a  different  color,  then  this  could  possibly 
explain  the  US-Europe  redistribution  gap”  (p.  30).  The  authors  conclude  that  “[rjacial  animosity 
in  the  U.S.  makes  redistribution  to  the  poor,  who  are  disproportionately  black,  unappealing  to 
many  voters”  (p.  2)  and  that  “race  is  critically  important  to  understanding  US-Europe  differences. 
It  is  also  true  that  Americans  generally  think  that  income  comes  from  effort,  and  that  welfare 
recipients  are  not  pulling  their  weight.  This  opinion  may  itself  be  the  outcome  of  racial  factors” 
(p.  38).  Thus,  it  appears  that  race  and  class,  which  are  often  interrelated,  account  for  some  degree 
of  difference  in  social  welfare  spending  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


Policy  Recommendations 

Although  racial  heterogeneity,  generational  cleavages,  and  political  institutions  place  significant 
constraints  on  social  welfare  policy  in  the  United  States,  change  can  occur  without  a  revolution. 
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Some  simple,  modest  changes  in  tax  policy  could  have  a  significant  positive  impact  on  child 
well-being  and  would  help  reduce  some  of  the  variance  in  social  policy  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Union.  Wilson  (1990)  observes  that  “[m]any  western  European  countries  have 
programs  of  family  or  child  allowances  to  support  families  .  .  .  with  an  annual  benefit  per  child 
regardless  of  the  family’s  income,  and  regardless  of  whether  the  parents  are  living  together 
or  whether  either  or  both  are  employed”  (p.  152).  Direct  cash  transfers,  including  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC),  housing  subsidies,  additional  child  tax  credits  for  low-income  families, 
childcare  subsidies,  and  food  stamps  have  “improved  the  economic  well-being  of  children  and 
families,  but  their  effects  have  been  limited  by  the  weak  economy”  (Annie  C.  Casey  Foundation, 
2014a.  p.  9;  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  2014). 

Notably,  these  programs  carry  little  social  stigma  (because  everyone  with  children  receives  the 
benefit)  nor  do  they  have  built-in  work  disincentives  (1990).  As  Morgan  asserts,  “patching  the 
U.S.  social  safety  net  need  not  mean  setting  the  country  on  a  path  to  socialism”  (p.  2).  It  simply 
requires  the  political  courage  and  will  to  realign  our  spending  and  reallocative  priorities.  With 
such  realignment,  we  may  well  be  able  to  “provide  better  services  to  more  people  at  a  lower  total 
cost  than  the  United  States  does  now,  without  massive  government  intervention”  (Morgan,  pp. 
7-8). 
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Two  popular  media  forms  are  examined — the  documentary  film  Waiting  for  “Superman"  and  the 
HBO  television  series,  The  Wire — that  present  distinct,  and  at  times  conflicting,  depictions  of  how  to 
address  educational  inequity.  Qualitative  media  content  analysis  was  used  to  analyze  the  two  media 
documents  and  to  situate  them  within  broader  popular  media  representations  of  school  failure.  Waiting 
for  “Superman”  depicted  school  choice  and  dismantling  unions  as  one  way  to  address  school  failure. 
The  Wire,  in  contrast,  suggested  a  more  complex  and  uncomfortable  portrayal  of  school  failure  where 
blame  is  not  directed  at  teachers  and  schools  exclusively,  but  instead  encompasses  a  complex  web  of 
inequity  due  to  bureaucracy,  economics,  culture,  politics,  and  media  coverage.  The  analysis  suggests 
that  media  sources  such  as  film  and  television  can  play  a  role  informing  the  public  on  issues  of  school 
reform  and  should  be  critically  examined  as  pieces  of  the  larger  puzzle  of  improving  schools  and 
addressing  school  inequity. 


Sometimes  we  think  of  schools. . .  as  being  removed  from  society,  places  where  the  street  doesn’t 
enter  in.  But  that’s  not  the  case.  The  school  is  porous.  If  there’s  a  problem  in  the  neighborhood,  there’s 
a  problem  in  the  school. 

— Ed  Burns,  writer,  The  Wire  (Burns,  2008) 

For  generations,  experts  tended  to  blame  tailing  schools  on  failing  neighborhoods.  But  reformers 
have  begun  to  believe  the  opposite.  That  the  problems  of  failing  neighborhoods  might  be  blamed  on 
failing  schools. 

— Davis  Guggenheim,  director,  Waiting  for  “Superman" 
(Chilcott  &  Guggenheim,  2010) 


INTRODUCTION 

Media  theorists  suggest  that  the  rise  of  the  Internet  and  other  sources  of  electronic  media  have 
attenuated  news  coverage  to  the  point  that  many  newspapers  and  magazines,  once  noted  for  their 
in-depth  coverage,  are  struggling  to  survive  amid  budget  cuts  (Anderson  &  McLaren,  2012).  Many 
observers  remain  concerned  about  media  representations  of  education  in  new  formats  controlled 
by  for-profit  interests  (Apple,  2012).  However,  this  transformation  has  also  expanded  the  range 
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of  media  formats  through  which  citizens  become  informed  about  political  issues,  blurring  the 
distinction  between  mass  media  and  popular  culture  (Curran,  2011;  Street,  2011;  Strinati,  2004; 
van  Zoonen,  2005).  Given  this  shift,  popular  culture  media  formats  such  as -television  and  motion 
pictures  potentially  serve  an  educative  role  in  informing  the  citizenry  about  policy  issues:  “Visual 
culture,  popular  cultural  forms,  the  mass  media — all  of  these  and  more  play  important  roles  in 
circulating  preferred  meanings  of  issues  pertaining  to  public  schooling”  (Swalwell  &  Apple, 
201  I ,  p.  369).  This  article  critically  examines  two  forms  of  entertainment — the  documentary  film 
Waiting  for  "Superman”  and  the  HBO  television  series,  The  Wire — that  present  distinct,  and  at 
times  conflicting,  depictions  of  educational  inequity. 

The  more  well-known  Waiting  for  “Superman  ”  is  a  2010  documentary  film,  directed  by  Davis 
Guggenheim  (who  also  directed  and  won  an  Academy  award  for  An  Inconvenient  Truth),  that 
focuses  on  the  lives  of  five  students  seeking  admission  to  charter  schools  and  juxtaposes  these 
personal  narratives  with  data  and  interviews  with  news  reporters,  reformers,  and  researchers. 
Waiting  for  “Superman”  had  an  impressive  media  campaign  behind  it,  including  the  support 
of  Oprah  Winfrey,  and  grossed  $6.3  million  in  theaters  (IMDB,  2014b;  Kaufman,  2010).  The 
Wire  ran  from  2002  to  2008  (Simon,  2008b).  At  its  peak,  it  reached  4  million  viewers  on  HBO 
(Bianco,  2008).  The  show  focused  on  the  complex  interaction  between  crime,  drugs,  violence, 
and  city  politics  in  inner-city  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  the  fourth  season  focused  specifically  on 
the  theme  of  education  and  the  lives  of  four  students.  Both  employ  powerful  narrative  structures 
that  portray  the  personal  experiences  of  children  in  schools,  both  are  aimed  at  increasing  public 
awareness  of  educational  inequities,  and  the  creators  of  both  seek  to  inform  education  policy 
debates.  They  also  garnered  critical  acclaim,  reached  national  and  international  audiences,  and 
are  forms  of  for-profit  entertainment.  As  the  opening  quotes  suggest,  they  also  converge,  as  do 
many  reformers  and  scholars,  on  the  assumption  that  schools  are  embedded  with  inequities,  yet 
diverge  in  terms  of  defining  the  causes  and  remedies  needed  (e.g.,  Anyon,  1997;  Berliner  &  Glass, 
2014;  Brill,  2012;  Carey,  2013;  Duncan  &  Murnane,  2014;  Klein,  2014;  Koyama  &  Kania,  2014; 
Kozol,  1991/2012;  2005;  Ravitch,  2010a;  Rhee,  2014). 


CONCEPTUALIZING  THE  MEDIA’S  ROLE  IN  PORTRAYING 

SCHOOL  REFORM 

One  way  of  conceptualizing  how  the  general  public  becomes  informed  on  education  issues  is 
through  the  concept  of  the  public  sphere.  Habermas  (1989)  theorized  the  public  sphere  as  the 
arena  through  which  dialog  in  a  democracy  is  enacted  and  differences  can  be  mediated.  The 
public  sphere  arbitrates  the  relationship  between  the  state,  citizens,  and  the  economy.  Thus,  it 
can  be  seen  as  “a  theater  in  modern  societies  in  which  political  participation  is  enacted  through 
the  medium  of  talk”  (Fraser,  1990,  p.  57).  In  our  democratic  society,  media  outlets  can  be  seen 
as  operating  as  a  type  of  “thin”  public  where  genuine  dialogue  does  not  occur.  Instead  media 
outlets  can  be  conceptualized  as  controlling  the  flow  of  information  about  issues  such  as  inequity 
and  potentially  controlling  participation  in  terms  of  whose  perspectives  are  represented  and  how 
policy  issues  are  defined  (Gerstl-Pepin,  2002,  2007).  Limitations  and  inequities  in  media  coverage 
can  often  operate  invisibly,  as  Williams  and  Carpini  (2008)  note: 


Once  in  place,  a  media  regime  organizes  the  gates  through  which  information  about  culture,  politics, 
and  economics  passes,  thus  shaping  the  discursive  environment  in  which  such  topics  are  discussed. 
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undei stood  and  acted  on.  At  most  points  in  time,  the  structure  ot  this  gate-keeping  process  is  invisible, 
with  elites,  citizens,  and  scholars  tacitly  accepting  as  natural  and  unproblematic  the  rules  by  which 
information  is  disseminated,  (p.  178) 


Popular  cultural  media  representations  such  as  television  and  film  are  facets  of  the  media 
regime  of  the  public  sphere.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  both  Waiting  for  “Superman  ”  and  The 
Wiie  are  conceptualized  as  nontraditional  information  sources — documentary  film  and  dramatic 
television  series  in  a  democracy  that  can  be  utilized  by  viewers  (citizens)  to  make  sense  of  the 
role  ot  inequity  in  school  reform.  These  types  of  media  documents  need  to  be  examined  critically 
alongside  other  typically  analyzed  influences  on  public  policy  dialogues  (in  the  public  sphere) 
regarding  governance  structures,  special  interest  groups,  and  federal  and  state  policies  (Swalwell 
&  Apple,  201 1). 


METHODOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

Qualitative  media  content  analysis,  a  subfield  of  content  analysis,  was  used  to  situate  the  two 
documents  within  a  broader  cultural  context  (Mcnamara,  2003).  This  approach  provides  a  way 
to  analyze  print  and  digital  media  content,  “by  studying  documents  as  representations  of  social 
meanings  and  institutional  relations.  Documents  are  studied  to  understand  culture — or  the  process 
and  the  array  of  objects,  symbols,  and  meanings  that  make  up  the  social  reality  shared  by  members 
of  a  society”  (Altheide  &  Schneider,  2013,  p.  5).  In  this  method,  media  documents  are  data  to  be 
analyzed  within  a  specific  cultural  context  much  like  face-to-face  interviews  and  observational 
data  in  ethnography.  Specifically,  media  content  analysis  (Altheide  &  Schneider,  2013)  provides 
a  way,  . .  to  understand  types,  characteristics,  and  organizational  aspects  of  the  documents  as 
social  products  in  their  own  right,  as  well  as  what  they  claim  to  represent”  (Altheide  &  Schneider, 
2013,  p.  70).  Waiting  for  “ Superman  ”  and  The  Wire  were  selected  for  analysis  due  to  their 
mainstream  popularity  and  their  creators’  interest  in  adding  to  policy  debates.  Both  media  forms 
had  audiences  in  the  millions,  far  beyond  what  is  typical  for  academic  research,  suggesting  their 
potential  to  inform  public  sphere  discussions  of  school  reform. 

The  media  documents  collected  by  the  author  for  analysis  included  digital  copies  of  the  film 
and  television  series  and  media  coverage  surrounding  their  production,  release,  and  promotion. 
The  digital  documents  were  collected  through  internet  searches  (via  Google  scholar,  Firefox, 
and  Safari)  and  through  a  search  of  the  LexisNexis  Academic  database.  Documents  collected 
included  all  news  reports,  commentary,  and  interviews  conducted  in  print  and  digital  media 
that  examined  or  referenced  Waiting  for  “Superman"  and/or  The  Wire.  Additional  data  were 
collected  on  the  backgrounds  of  the  central  creators  of  the  two  primary  media  documents  to  aid 
in  understanding  the  specific  social  context  in  which  they  were  created.  Data  analysis  process 
involved  extensive  reading  and  viewing  of  documents,  coding,  sorting,  developing  concepts,  and 
then  writing  summaries  of  categories,  which  were  then  used  to  create  a  cultural  understanding  of 
the  media  documents  within  the  milieu  of  the  historical,  cultural,  and  political  context  in  which 
they  were  created  (Altheide  &  Schneider,  2013;  Mcnamara,  2003).  Both  primary  and  secondary 
media  documents  were  analyzed  as  stand-alone  individual  media  products  and  as  cultural  artifacts 
representing  a  larger  social  context  of  social  relations  (Altheide  &  Schneider,  2013).  Additionally, 
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a  peer  debriefer  was  utilized  to  provide  an  external  review  of  the  data  analysis  and  asked  critical 
questions,  which  led  to  further  analysis  and  revision  of  the  findings  (Creswell,  2003). 


THE  CREATORS 

In  addition  to  taking  different  perspectives  on  the  causes  of  school  reform,  the  main  writers 
behind  both  The  Wire  (David  Simon  and  Ed  Burns)  and  Waiting  (David  Guggenheim)  have  very 
different  backgrounds  in  terms  of  their  own  education  and  work  experiences  that  led  them  to 
become  producers  of  media  content. 

Guggenheim  is  a  product  of  a  private  school  education,  having  attended  the  elite  and  prestigious 
Sidwell  Friends  School  in  Washington,  DC,  which  has  hosted  President  Obama’s  children,  Sasha 
and  Malia,  as  well  as  President  Clinton’s  daughter,  Chelsea.  He  then  went  on  to  Brown  University. 
Guggenheim  began  his  film  career  in  Hollywood  and  his  directing  credits  include  the  television 
series  NYPD  Blue  and  ER.  He  is  also  married  to  Oscar-nominated  actress  Elisabeth  Shue  (IMDB, 
2014a).  His  work  and  personal  life  have  been  based  more  in  private,  elite  education  and  the 
Hollywood  entertainment  industry. 

Simon  and  Burns  took  less  direct  paths  to  working  in  the  entertainment  industry.  Both  openly 
acknowledge  that  their  experiences  working  in  Baltimore  helped  shape  their  representations  of 
education  (Trier,  2010).  Simon  attended  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School,  a  public  school, 
in  Maryland  and  went  on  to  graduate  from  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  went  on  to  write  about  his  experiences  in  a  book  entitled  Homicide:  A 
Year  on  the  Killing  Streets.  Burns  attended  Catholic  schools  and  then  went  to  Loyola  College  in 
Baltimore.  He  also  served  in  the  Vietnam  War  and  spent  20  years  as  a  detective  in  Baltimore  and 
then  seven  years  teaching  middle  school  for  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools.  Burns  and  Simon  met 
when  Simon  was  a  reporter  and  Burns  was  a  homicide  detective.  They  ended  up  collaborating 
on  a  book  called  The  Corner ,  which  Simon  helped  turn  into  a  miniseries  of  the  same  name  for 
HBO.  Simon  then  went  on  to  produce  and  write  for  the  television  series  Homicide:  Life  on  the 
Street,  which  led  to  Simon  and  Burns  working  together  to  create  The  Wire  (Wilson,  2008). 

It  appears  that  Guggenheim  has  more  of  an  outsider’s  (etic)  understanding  of  public  schooling: 
neither  he  nor  his  children  attended  public  school.  Simon  and  Burns,  conversely,  have  more 
of  an  insider’s  (emic)  perspective  of  school  reform  grounded  in  their  experiences  with  public 
schooling — through  Simon’s  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  Burns’s  experience  as  both 
a  homicide  detective  and  middle  school  teacher  in  Baltimore — and  its  relationship  to  crime, 
policing,  and  media  coverage.  These  differing  experiences  with  the  system  of  public  education 
provide  context  for  understanding  their  differing  depictions  of  educational  problems  and  the  need 
for  school  reform. 


SCHOOL  REFORM  CONTEXT 

The  Wire  premiered  the  same  year  No  Child  Left  Behind  (NCLB)  (2002)  was  being  implemented. 
NCLB  signaled  a  shift  in  emphasis  toward  federal  accountability  discourse  focused  on  addressing 
racial  and  socioeconomic  disparities  in  educational  achievement  (Carey,  2013,  Gregory,  Skiba,  & 
Noguera,  2010;  Koyama&  Kania,  2014;  Sunderman,  2010).  During  the  eight  years  encompassing 
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the  five  seasons  ot  The  Wire,  up  to  the  premiere  of  Waiting  for  “Superman,”  for-profit  enterprises, 
charter  schools,  alternative  educator  preparation  programs,  and  outside  funding  streams  were 
having  a  growing  influence  on  public  education  (Bulkley  &  Burch,  2011;  Burch,  2006).  While 
scholars  were  increasingly  concerned  that  NCLB  accountability  measure  were  failing  (Koyama  & 
Kania,  2014),  teachers,  teacher  unions,  and  teacher  preparation  programs  were  also  increasingly 
being  vilified  in  the  press  and  in  policy  decisions  (Goldstein,  2010).  NCLB’s  emphasis  on 
accountability  and  test  scores  set  the  context  in  which  The  Wire  was  created  and  developed  over 
time,  while  Waiting  for  “ Superman ”  premiered  in  a  context  in  which  Obama’s  Race  to  the  Top’s 
emphases  on  teacher  quality  and  support  tor  charter  schools  and  for-profit  schooling  were  on  the 
rise  (DeBray-Pelot  &  McGuinn,  2009;  Goldstein,  2010;  McCarthy,  2012;  Wiseman,  2012). 


THE  WIRE,  SEASON  4:  IT’S  ALL  CONNECTED 

Few  ot  these  matters  received  the  serious  attention — or,  in  some  cases — any  attention  from  the  media. 
These  problems  exist  in  plain  sight,  ready  to  be  addressed  by  anyone  seriously  committed  to  doing 
so.  For  those  of  us  writing  The  Wire,  a  television  drama. . .  it  is. . .  vaguely  disturbing  to  us  that  our 
unlikely  little  television  drama  is  making  arguments  that  were  once  the  prerogative  of  more  serious 
mediums. 

— David  Simon,  producer,  The  Wire  (Simon,  2008a) 

Each  of  the  five  seasons  of  The  Wire  tackles  a  different  element  of  systemic  inequity,  including 
drug  trafficking,  city  politics  and  governmental  bureaucracy,  the  schools,  and  news  media  report¬ 
ing  (Chaddha  &  Wilson,  201 1;  Talbot,  2007).  Media  interviews  and  presentations  by  Simon  and 
Burns,  commentary  provided  on  the  DVDs,  and  a  documentary  made  of  the  show  suggest  that 
The  Wire,  although  fictionalized,  is  based  on  in-depth  research  and  personal  experience  working 
in  the  inner  city  and  in  schools  (Burns,  2008;  Moyers,  Wright,  Ablow,  Palmer,  &  Bacon,  2009; 
Simon,  2008a;  Simon,  2008b;  Simon,  Alavi,  &  Burns,  2006).  Both  Simon  and  Burns  say  that 
through  the  show  they  sought  to  present  a  more  authentic  examination  of  the  causes  of  social 
problems  in  cities  such  as  Baltimore  than  is  typically  found  in  dramatic  television. 

This  analysis  focuses  primarily  on  the  fourth  season  ( 1 3  episodes  of  approximately  1  hr  each), 
which  covers  the  theme  of  education  based  loosely  on  Ed  Burns’s  own  experience  as  a  detective 
and  middle  school  teacher  (Simon  et  al.,  2006;  Simon,  Burns,  &  Chapelle,  2006).  The  season  is 
entitled  “Leave  No  Corner  Behind,”  which  is  a  reference  to  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  policy  and 
the  central  role  that  the  street  corner — where  drugs  are  sold — plays  in  the  neighborhood  culture 
(Simon  et  al.,  2006). 

The  season  follows  the  lives  of  four  African-American  seventh-grade  students  who  are 
friends  with  each  other — Duquan  “Dukie”  Weems,  Randy  Wagstaff,  Michael  Lee,  and  Namond 
Brice — who  face  distinct  challenges  at  home,  on  the  street  (the  corner),  and  in  school.  Dukie 
represents  a  child  living  in  extreme  poverty  with  a  household  of  addicts.  Kids  at  school  regularly 
ridicule  him  because  he  smells  and  his  clothes  are  dirty.  The  addicts  in  his  home  sell  any  cleaning 
supplies  and  clothes  he  receives  from  school  officials  for  drugs  or  alcohol.  Randy  is  a  ward  of  the 
court  and  lives  with  a  foster  mother.  Michael’s  mother  is  a  drug  addict,  so  he  consequently  takes 
care  of  his  half-brother,  Bug.  He  has  trouble  forming  relationships  with  adults  because  Bug’s 
father  sexually  abused  him  when  he  was  younger.  Namond’s  father  is  a  drug  dealer  from  earlier 
seasons  currently  in  prison  for  multiple  murders.  Namond’s  mother  expects  him  to  support  her 
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financially  by  working  for  his  father’s  former  drug  organization.  As  the  season  starts,  the  summer 
is  ending  and  the  four  boys  are  portrayed  as  youth  just  seeking  to  have  a  good  time  together. 
During  the  course  of  the  season,  however,  their  story  arcs  show  them  ea&h  facing  tremendous 
challenges  at  home  and  on  the  streets. 

Two  additional  characters  in  the  fourth  season  are  two  police  officers  who  left  the  force 
disheartened  with  police  bureaucracy  in  search  of  more  meaningful  work.  Both  characters  are 
based  on  Ed  Burns’s  own  experience  as  a  detective  turned  educator  (Simon  et  ah,  2006).  One 
is  Roland  “Prez”  Pryzbylewski,  a  police  officer  turned  seventh-grade  math  teacher  who  has  a 
challenging  time  with  his  first  teaching  assignment  because  kids  in  the  classroom  break  out  into 
fights — in  one  instance,  a  student  stabs  another  in  the  face.  The  other,  Howard  “Bunny”  Colvin,  a 
former  police  commander,  works  with  a  sociology  professor,  David  Parenti,  to  develop  a  program 
to  help  the  most  disruptive  and  disengaged  students.  Both  experience  success  and  failure  during 
the  course  of  the  year. 


The  “Corner”  Kids 

In  the  episode  “Alliances,”  Colvin  suggests  there  are  two  types  of  students  in  school,  “stoop  kids 
and  corner  kids.. . .  Stoop  kids.  They  are  the  ones  that  sit  on  the  stoop  when  their  parents  tell 
them. . .  the  others  go  down  to  the  corners”  (Simon,  Burns,  &  Platt,  2006).  “Stoop”  kids  have 
parents  who  watch  out  for  them  and  tell  them  to  stay  on  the  front  stoop  and  away  from  drug  corners, 
while  the  corner  kids  have  little  or  no  parental  supervision  and  wander  the  neighborhood.  He 
suggests  that  the  corner  kids  are  the  ones  who  are  disruptive  in  school  and  that  it  is  these  students 
who  need  intervention,  so  he  suggests  separating  them.  Parenti  warns  Colvin  that  educators 
suggest  this  is  a  form  of  tracking,  which  is  frowned  upon  in  education  circles  since  it  means 
lowered  academic  expectations  for  the  kids  in  the  lower  tracks.  Colvin  responds,  “So  you  pretend 
to  teach  all  these  kids  and  you  ain’t  teaching  any  of  them.  But  what  if  the  stoop  kids  could  be  in 
classrooms  without  the  corner  kids”  (Simon  et  al.,  2006)?  Colvin  manages  to  convince  Parenti 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  students  if  they  help  the  disruptive  kids  learn  how  to 
function  in  school  so  they  have  a  chance  for  success. 

Although  Namond  is  the  only  one  pulled  out  to  join  Colvin's  program,  it  is  clear  as  the  season 
evolves  that  Michael  and  Dukie  are  also  corner  kids  without  parental  support,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  season  Randy  also  loses  his  parental  support  structures. 


“Soft  Eyes:”  Everything  Is  Connected 

In  the  second  episode,  “Soft  Eyes,”  a  colleague  suggests  to  Prez  that  to  improve  his  teaching 
he  has  to  have  “soft  eyes.”  It  is  not  until  the  fourth  episode,  “Refugees,”  that  the  meaning  behind 
the  comment  becomes  clear  for  the  audience.  In  that  episode,  while  investigating  a  murder, 
Detective  “Bunk”  Moreland  tells  a  new  homicide  officer  that  she  needs  to  have  “soft  eyes”  in 
order  to  solve  cases  and  see  how  everything  fits  together.  As  he  noted  in  the  episode,  “if  you  have 
soft  eyes  you  can  see  the  whole  thing,  if  you  have  hard  eyes  then  you  are  staring  at  the  same  tree 
and  missing  the  forest”  (Burns,  Lehane,  &  McKay,  2006).  The  implication  for  Prez  is  that  he 
needs  to  dig  deeper  to  understand  his  students  as  part  of  a  larger  system  that  shapes  their  behavior, 
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including  their  home  lives;  whether  they  are  supported  in  their  education;  and  the  influence  of  the 
street  in  terms  ot  them  being  aftected  by  crime  and  drugs.  Just  as  a  detective  has  to  dig  deeper 
in  order  to  solve  murders,  a  teacher  has  to  understand  how  societal  and  home  factors  influence 
students’  behavior  and  engagement  in  the  classroom,  and  thus  how  to  teach  them. 

The  Wire  uses  “soft  eyes”  as  a  wider  metaphor  to  understand  how  the  lives  of  the  students 
evolve  over  the  course  of  the  season  within  a  complex  system  of  drugs,  crime,  politics,  test  score 
pressure,  and  the  fragile  nature  or  complete  absence  of  home  support  and  caregivers.  At  the  start 
of  the  season,  each  boy  has  little  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and  does  not  view  school  as 
important. 

Showing  no  talent  at  selling  drugs  and  an  avoidance  of  violence,  Namond  starts  to  thrive  in 
Colvin’s  pullout  program.  He  and  the  other  students  start  to  feel  a  connection  to  each  other  as 
classroom  discussions  center  on  their  experiences  on  the  street  and  group  projects  encourage 
collaboration  and  teamwork.  However,  at  home  he  feels  pressure  from  his  mother  to  sell  drugs, 
and  it  is  clear  she  has  little  concern  for  his  welfare  or  his  schoolwork.  Namond  is  ultimately  the 
only  one  of  the  boys  who  makes  it  off  the  corner  streets,  and  it  is  only  due  to  personal  intervention. 
When  Randy  tells  the  police  about  a  murder  by  a  drug  gang,  he  loses  his  foster  home  when  it 
is  firebombed  in  retaliation.  He  ends  up  in  an  unsupportive  and  violent  group  home.  His  friends 
Michael  and  Dukie  follow  an  even  more  tragic  arc.  Because  Michael  was  sexually  abused,  the 
only  adult  he  is  willing  to  trust  is  the  character  Chris,  a  murderer  and  drug  dealer  who  was  also 
sexually  abused.  Michael  ends  up  selling  drugs,  becomes  a  murderer  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
drops  out  of  school,  and  eventually  has  to  go  on  the  run.  Dukie  also  drops  out  of  school  when 
he  is  forced  to  skip  a  grade  and  go  to  the  high  school  and  away  from  Prez  at  the  same  time  his 
family  is  evicted  from  their  apartment.  As  he  sees  it,  without  a  home  and  on  his  own,  his  only 
choice  other  than  homelessness  is  to  live  with  Michael  and  work  the  “corner.”  In  a  later  episode 
when  Michael  goes  on  the  run,  Dukie  is  shown  living  on  the  street. 

The  successful  pullout  program  that  Namond  is  thriving  in  is  axed  due  to  the  budget,  and 
the  perception  of  decision  makers  that  it  does  not  help  the  students  prepare  for  the  standardized 
tests  under  NCLB.  Frustrated  both  by  the  system  and  his  interaction  with  Namond’s  mother,  who 
shows  little  care  for  his  welfare,  Colvin  approaches  Namond’s  father,  Wee-Bey,  in  prison  and 
asks  him  if  he  can  provide  a  stable  home  for  Namond.  Wee-Bey  agrees  and  Colvin  takes  Namond 
into  his  home.  Disheartened  that  the  politics  plaguing  the  school  system  are  similar  to  the  police 
department,  Colvin  uses  his  “soft  eyes”  to  see  that  Namond  won’t  survive  long  if  he  is  not  taken 
from  his  mother  and  encouraged  in  school. 


Politics  and  “Juking  the  Stats” 

[OJne  of  the  themes  of  The  Wire  really  was  that  statistics  will  always  lie.. . .  You  show  me  anything 
that  depicts  institutional  progress  in  America:  school  test  scores,  crime  stats,  arrest  reports,  anything 
that  a  politician  can  run  on,  anything  that  somebody  can  get  a  promotion  on,  and  as  soon  as  you 
invent  that  statistical  category,  fifty  people  in  that  institution  will  be  at  work  trying  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  make  it  look  as  if  progress  is  actually  occurring  when  actually  no  progress  is. 

— David  Simon,  producer,  The  Wire  (Moyers  et  al.,  2009) 

During  a  keynote  address  at  a  20 10  ACLU  meeting,  Ed  Burns  quoted  Andrew  Lang  to  highlight 
his  feelings  about  how  statistics  can  be  used  by  politicians  as  tools  for  political  gain.  “Politicians 
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use  statistics  in  the  same  way  that  a  drunk  uses  lamp  posts — for  support  rather  than  illumination" 
(Burns,  2010).  A  central  theme  throughout  all  seasons  of  The  Wire  was  the  concept  of  “juking 
the  stats,”  a  slang  term  used  on  the  show  to  describe  media  pressure  to  manipulate  statistics  for 
political  ends,  to  influence  public  perception.  This  term  is  used  initially  by  police  officers  on  the 
show  forced  to  produce  lower  crime  rates  or  risk  losing  their  jobs.  The  term  emerges  again  as 
Prez  and  Colvin’s  school  is  pressured  to  raise  test  scores  for  NCLB.  This  theme  highlights  how 
teachers,  schools,  and  students  exist  within  a  larger  political  context  in  which  they  can  be  pawns 
in  political  games  focused  on  personal  gain  rather  than  addressing  underlying  problems. 

The  role  that  politics  play  in  using  the  media  to  shape  public  opinion  emerges  with  Colvin’s 
storyline.  A  friend  of  Colvin  sets  up  the  meeting  for  him  to  interview  to  be  a  field  researcher  for 
Parenti.  Colvin’s  friend  has  to  translate  Parenti’s  academic  language  initially  so  Colvin,  who  has 
spent  decades  working  on  the  streets  as  a  cop,  can  understand.  Later  in  episode  four,  “Refugees,” 
the  tables  are  turned  and  Colvin  translates  for  the  researcher  when  he  tries  to  convince  a  school 
official  to  give  her  approval  of  the  program.  Colvin,  having  been  demoted  and  forced  to  retire  in 
the  previous  season  for  a  radical  experiment  where  he  encouraged  the  de  facto  legalization  of  the 
drug  trade  in  one  section  of  the  city,  is  well  aware  the  administrator  will  not  approve  anything  that 
may  be  politically  controversial;  he  has  felt  it  firsthand.  So  when  the  official  takes  issue  with  the 
fact  that  Parenti  has  noted  in  the  grant  write-up  that  his  target  group  is  repeat  violent  offenders 
and  wonders  if  he  is  suggesting  that  the  system  of  education  is  broken,  Colvin  interrupts  and 
says,  “The  system  is  fine,  the  system  is  great.  It  isn’t  about  the  system,  we  are  just  trying  to  get  to 
the  troubled  kids  who  won’t  be  in  the  system  much  longer.”  The  official  appears  ameliorated  and 
responds,  “Just  make  sure  there  is  no  fuss,  nothing  to  get  anyone  upset.  There  is  an  election  going 
on  and  we  don’t  want  to  get  the  school  involved  in  that  mess.”  Colvin  responds,  “No  indeed” 
(Burns,  Lehane,  &  McKay,  2006). 

In  The  Wire,  this  type  of  interplay  indirectly  argues  that  part  of  the  challenge  facing  education 
is  that  public  pressure  and  controversy  are  often  avoided  at  all  costs.  Controversy  potentially 
alienates  voters  and  dealing  with  complex,  difficult-to-solve  issues  often  requires  a  huge,  politi¬ 
cally  unpopular  commitment  of  government  that  may  not  receive  positive  media  coverage.  This 
then  limits  reformers’  abilities  to  acknowledge  deeper  issues  such  as  the  roles  of  politics,  drug 
use,  crime,  and  poverty  in  school  inequities.  This  crystallizes  later  in  the  season  when  Parenti 
and  Colvin’s  program  faces  elimination.  The  school  district  leaders  discover  a  systemwide  $54 
million  budget  shortfall,  and  they  are  only  willing  to  support  the  program  if  the  administration  of 
the  newly  elected  Mayor  will  sign  off  on  it.  As  the  area  superintendent  notes,  “If  City  Hall  were 
to  sign  off  on  this,  we  could  go  forward. . .  but  now  is  not  the  time  to  rock  any  boats”  (Simon, 
Burns,  &  Anderson,  2006).  With  all  this  controversy  as  the  backdrop,  the  Mayor’s  office  refuses 
to  sign  off  on  the  program  given  the  financial  crisis,  effectively  killing  it,  despite  its  success  at 
helping  the  corner  kids  become  engaged  in  schooling. 

Prez’s  storyline  further  suggests  that  teaching  alone  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
educational  inequity.  When  he  finally  starts  to  make  gains  in  the  classroom,  he  learns  that  he  has 
to  drop  everything  he  is  doing  and  work  on  preparing  for  the  upcoming  standardized  math  test 
as  part  of  the  NCLB  testing  system  in  which  test  scores  may  be  reported  in  media  coverage.  He 
and  all  of  the  teachers  at  his  school  are  pressured  to  spend  all  of  their  class  time  in  the  weeks 
preceding  the  test  teaching  the  kids  sample  test  questions.  When  Prez  asks  a  veteran  teacher  what 
the  tests  are  assessing,  the  teacher  responds,  “Nothing.  It  assesses  us.  The  test  scores  go  up,  they 
can  say  the  schools  are  improving.  The  scores  stay  down,  they  can't.”  And  then  Prez  draws  the 
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parallel  to  his  former  police  work:  "Juking  the  stats.  Making  robberies  into  larcenies.  Making 
iapes  disappear.  You  juke  the  stats  and  majors  become  colonels.  I’ve  been  here  before”  (Burns, 
Corthron,  &  Zakrzewski,  2006).  This  suggests  that  schools  can  be  highly  susceptible  to  political 
pressure  stemming  from  media  coverage  of  NCLB  test  score  data. 

The  Wire  presents  a  multifaceted  vision  of  the  problems  plaguing  education.  Both  Colvin  and 
Prez  s  story  arcs  symbolize  the  many  challenges  facing  well-intentioned  educators  seeking  to 
reform  schools.  Prez  s  experience  with  testing  reflects  suggestions  by  scholars  that  accountability 
measures  can  do  harm  by  pressuring  teachers  to  teach  to  the  test  rather  than  focus  on  more 
meaningful  learning  outcomes  (Berliner  &  Glass,  2014;  Koyama  &  Kania,  2014).  They  also  get 
in  the  way  of  a  teacher  s  ability  to  use  a  “soft  eyes”  approach  to  teaching  aimed  at  addressing 
how  a  student’s  home  life  may  be  impeding  academic  success  in  favor  of  test  preparation.  The 
brutal  depiction  of  the  outcomes  of  Randy,  Dukie,  and  Michael  highlight  just  how  difficult  it  is 
for  schools  and  teachers  to  overcome  societal  inequities  without  significant  intervention.  Colvin 
going  so  far  as  to  take  Namond  into  his  own  home  suggests  just  how  significant  the  work 
of  reforming  schools  will  be,  as  the  complex  problem  requires  tackling  multiple  interlocking 
systems  of  inequity  that  can  shape  a  child’s  home  life. 


WAITING  FOR  “SUPERMAN"-.  CHOICE  IS  THE  SOLUTION 


We  think  our  schools  are  great.  We  think  we’re  doing  okay,  when  we  really  are  not.  1  think  it  is  why 
I  made  this  movie;  that  we  really  have  to  wake  up  to  this.  We  are  really  in  trouble. 

— Davis  Guggenheim,  director,  Waiting  for  “Superman"  (Guggenheim,  2010) 


So  spoke  Davis  Guggenheim,  the  year  Waiting  for  “Superman”  was  released,  explaining  his 
reasoning  behind  making  the  film.  Guggenheim’s  narrative  that  opens  the  film  further  highlights 
his  own  inner  conflict  with  the  ideal  of  public  education:  “Every  morning  betraying  the  ideals 
I  thought  I  lived  by,  I  drive  past  three  public  schools  as  I  take  my  kids  to  private  school.  But  I 
am  lucky,  I  have  a  choice”  (Chilcott  &  Guggenheim,  2010).  On  the  one  hand,  he  states  that  he 
believes  in  the  idea  of  public  education,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  acknowledges  that  he  does  not 
want  to  send  his  own  children  to  public  schools  and,  in  fact,  feels  fortunate  that  he  does  not  have 
to  do  so. 

The  movie  then  shifts  its  focus  to  Geoffrey  Canada,  a  charter  school  advocate  who  founded  the 
Harlem  Children’s  Zone,  a  comprehensive  school  reform  model  that  includes  a  social  services 
network  encompassing  parental  education  and  support,  community  centers,  and  health  care 
(Tough,  2009).  Canada’s  own  personal  story  provides  the  context  behind  the  movie’s  title.  The 
film  opens  with  a  clip  from  Canada  in  which  he  says  that  the  saddest  day  in  his  life  growing  up 
was  when  his  mother  told  him  that  Superman  was  not  real.  Canada  states  that  this  caused  him  to 
realize  that  no  one  was  going  to  come  and  save  him  from  the  ghetto  in  which  he  lived:  “There  was 
no  one  with  enough  power  to  save  us.”  This  sets  the  stage  for  the  movie,  which  explores  the  lives 
of  five  students — Anthony,  Francisco,  Bianca,  Daisy,  and  Emily  (four  students  of  color  living  in 
the  inner  city  and  one  White  student  from  an  upper-middle-class,  suburban  environment) — whose 
public  schools  are  labeled  as  failing  by  the  film  and  whose  parents  feel  that  acceptance  in  an 
effective  charter  school  is  the  key  to  their  futures. 
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Three  central  reform  themes  are  woven  together  by  the  individual  student  narratives.  The 
first  theme  seeks  to  build  a  case  that  schools  are  failing,  the  second  theme  suggests  that  teacher 
unions  are  thwarting  attempts  at  reform,  and  finally,  the  movie’s  culminating  message  is  that 
more  choice  is  needed  in  education.  Much  media  coverage  and  research  has  been  conducted  on 
the  him  as  critics  and  supporters  have  debated  its  merits  and  the  accuracy  of  its  portrayal  of  extant 
research  (Ayers,  2010;  Bruhn,  2014;  Healey,  2011;  Journell  &  Buchanan,  2013;  Karp,  2010; 
Miner,  2010;  Noguera  &  Weingarten,  2011;  Ravitch,  2010b;  Scott,  2013;  Swalwell  &  Apple, 
201 1;  Toch,  2010/201 1;  Trier,  2013).  This  analysis  builds  on  these  earlier  analyses  and  focuses 
specifically  on  its  representations  of  educational  inequity  and  the  school  reform  solutions  it 
promulgates. 


Schools  Are  Failing 

To  underscore  the  policy  messages  that  U.S.  schools  are  failing,  the  him  utilizes  the  work  of 
Johns  Hopkins  researcher  Dr.  Robert  Balfanz  (Balfanz  &  Legters,  2004),  who  asserts  in  the  him 
that  there  are  2000  dropout  factories  across  the  United  States  (schools  where  at  least  40%  who 
enter  high  school  never  graduate).  With  the  notion  of  dropout  factories  as  a  backdrop,  the  story 
suggests  that  if  Anthony,  Francisco,  Bianca,  Daisy,  and  Emily  are  forced  to  attend  their  local 
public  schools,  they  are  doomed  to  school  failure.  Their  only  hope  is  to  win  the  charter  school 
lottery. 

Anthony  is  a  fifth  grader  in  Washington,  DC,  who  has  no  mother  or  father,  and  is  being  raised 
by  his  grandmother  who  is  concerned  about  the  middle  school  her  grandson  is  slated  to  attend. 
Francisco  is  a  first  grader  being  raised  by  his  mother  in  the  Bronx  and  is  attending  a  school  that 
is  not  serving  him  well,  represented  by  a  teacher  who  has  been  unresponsive  to  his  mother’s 
requests  for  a  meeting.  Bianca  is  a  kindergartener  in  Harlem,  being  raised  by  a  single  mother, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  film  attends  a  private  Catholic  school  and  seems  to  be  doing  well, 
but  ultimately  has  to  move  to  her  local  public  school  when  her  mother’s  salary  is  cut  and  she  is 
struggling  as  a  result.  Daisy,  a  fifth  grader  in  Los  Angeles,  has  two  parents  and  wants  to  go  to 
college  but  is  concerned  her  public  middle  school  is  considered  the  worst  in  the  district.  Emily  is 
an  upper-middle-class  eighth-grade  student  in  a  Silicon  Valley  school  district  ranked  in  the  top 
6%  in  the  nation  by  Newsweek ,  but  she  is  not  a  good  test  taker,  particularly  in  math,  and  she 
and  her  parents  are  worried  she  will  not  be  as  successful  in  the  highly  competitive,  elite,  heavily 
tracked  high  school  in  her  district.  The  narratives  of  each  student  show  family  members  who  are 
caring  and  loving,  but  feel  limited  in  terms  of  choices  they  have  for  their  children's  schooling. 

The  students’  stories  of  their  personal  struggles  with  school  failure  provide  the  film  with  a 
narrative  power  that  is  often  lacking  in  statistical  evidence  and  educational  research.  The  film 
juxtaposes  the  personal  stories  of  the  students  in  the  film  with  data  that  buttresses  the  assertions  the 
film  makes  about  the  need  for  school  reform.  The  audience  is  made  to  feel  the  pain  of  inequitable 
schools  through  the  personal  pain  that  three  of  the  five  students  and  their  families  experience  at 
the  end  of  the  film  when  they  are  not  selected  from  the  lottery.  To  connect  with  the  audience  on  an 
emotional  level,  the  film  encourages  viewers  to  form  bonds  with  the  students  and  their  families. 
The  resonance  of  a  good  narrative  filled  with  suspense  gives  the  film  its  power  in  setting  up  its 
argument  that  teacher  unions  are  to  blame. 
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The  Problem:  Teacher  Unions 

The  him  acknowledges  that  public  schools  are  ensnared  in  a  “governance  mess,”  with  differing 
policies  and  regulations  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  It  also  allows  that  good  teachers 
make  a  real  difference.  Poverty,  lack  of  health  care,  neighborhood  crime,  food  security,  and 
unstable  home  environments  are  not  mentioned  as  potential  factors  in  school  failure.  Instead  the 
solution  suggested,  through  an  interview  with  researcher  Eric  Hanushek,  is  that  if  the  bottom 
6%— 10%  of  teachers  were  eliminated,  test  scores  across  the  country  would  improve  significantly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  him  vilihes  teacher  unions  as  creating  an  impediment  designed  to  protect 
those  very  same  bad  teachers. 

To  highlight  this  point,  the  him  follows  Michelle  Rhee,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Washington, 
DC,  public  school  system  at  the  time,  and  is  very  outspoken  in  the  movie  that  union  policies 
are  the  chief  reasons  she  is  unable  to  change  the  system.  When  an  anonymous  voice  asks  her  to 
clarity  whether  she  thinks  the  kids  in  DC  are  getting  a  “crappy  education,”  she  responds,  “I  don’t 
think  they  are,  I  know  they  are.”  The  reason,  she  says,  is  that  “[t]here  is  a  complete  and  utter  lack 
of  accountability  tor  the  job  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  which  is  producing  results  for  kids.” 
The  assertion  that  the  teacher  union  is  to  blame  for  failing  schools  in  the  Washington,  DC,  public 
school  is  clear.  None  of  the  data  presented  or  quotes  used  to  discuss  the  issue  suggest  that  the 
schools  themselves  may  be  difficult  work  environments  for  teachers  or  that  crime  or  poverty  may 
be  playing  a  role  in  school  failure. 

In  addition  to  Rhee’s  experience  in  DC,  the  film  also  discusses  the  “the  dance  of  the  lemons” 
in  Milwaukee  where  principals  move  bad  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  rather  than  firing 
them  and  notes  that  in  other  states  this  practice  is  referred  to  as  “pass  the  trash”  and  the  “turkey 
trot.”  The  film  also  profiles  the  “rubber  room”  in  New  York  City  public  schools,  where  up  to 
600  tenured  teachers  under  investigation  for  issues  such  as  excessive  lateness,  sexual  abuse,  and 
incompetence  can  spend  an  average  of  three  years.  Instead  of  teaching,  the  teachers  are  paid  to  sit 
in  a  designated  room,  not  teaching,  but  drawing  full  pay  while  awaiting  their  discipline  hearings, 
at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  New  York  (according  to  the  film)  of  $100  million  per  year.  These  examples 
are  used  to  demonize  unions  and  highlight  the  film’s  argument  that  the  union’s  protection  of  bad 
teachers  is  one  of  the  most  significant  stumbling  blocks  to  school  reform. 

To  underscore  the  failure  of  unions,  the  film  highlights  Rhee  and  her  proposal  to  pay  teachers 
higher  salaries  if  they  willingly  give  up  tenure.  When  the  union  rejected  her  proposal,  she  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “school  is  more  about  the  adults.”  Rhee  is  portrayed  as  a  reformer,  a  heroine, 
battling  an  entrenched  teacher  union  unwilling  to  change  even  though  DC  public  schools  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  worst  in  the  nation.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  roles  that  poverty  or 
crime  might  play  in  the  challenges  facing  the  schools.  Interestingly  enough,  after  the  film  came 
out,  under  Rhee’s  leadership,  the  DC  school  district  did  post  testing  gains,  only  later  to  be  called 
into  question  by  a  testing  scandal  attributed  to  pressure  on  schools  and  teachers  for  test  score 
results  rather  than  reflecting  an  actual  improvement  in  student  learning  (Gillum  &  Bello,  201 1; 
Resmovits,  2013). 

The  film  attempts  to  acknowledge  that  good  teachers  do  exist  (although  not  one  “good”  teacher 
is  highlighted  in  the  film)  while  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  its  larger  point  that  teacher  unions  are 
a  central  cause  of  educational  failure.  To  underscore  this,  Jonathan  Alter,  senior  editor,  Newsweek, 
is  quoted  in  the  film  as  saying,  “It  is  very,  very  important  to  hold  two  contradictory  ideas  in  your 
head  at  the  same  time.  Teachers  are  great,  a  national  treasure,  teachers  unions  are  generally 
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speaking,  a  menace  and  an  impediment  to  school  reform.”  This  seeks  to  broaden  the  film’s  appeal 
by  not  alienating  audience  members  supportive  of  teachers  while  simultaneously  acknowledging 
they  are  key  to  reform.  The  good  teacher  image  it  puts  forward,  howeve^is  one  that  is  able  to 
overcome  any  social,  emotional,  and  cultural  challenges  a  student  faces  that  might  get  in  the  way 
of  learning.  Thus,  the  film  implies  that  for  good  teachers  and  good  schools,  context  does  not 
matter. 

But  context  is  still  important.  The  dropout  factory-teacher  union  argument  is  undercut  by 
the  fact  that  five  of  the  top  ten  worst  states  for  numbers  of  dropout  factory  schools  are  in  states 
with  “right  to  work”  legislation  designed  to  weaken  the  collective  bargaining  power  of  unions 
(Associated  Press,  20 1 4;  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  20 1 4).  This  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  film.  Interestingly,  in  2008,  the  number  of  dropout  factories  dropped  to  1,700  rather  than 
the  2,000  reported  in  the  film  from  the  2004  data  (AP,  2014;  Balfanz  &  Legters,  2004;  Balfanz 
et  ah,  2014).  Additionally,  the  work  environment  in  a  high  poverty  school  can  be  difficult  and 
lead  to  high  teacher  turnover  (Gerstl-Pepin  &  Woodside-Jiron,  2005;  Yeh,  2013). 


The  Solution:  School  Choice 

Woven  throughout  the  film  is  the  argument  that  more  parental  “choice”  can  address  the  problem 
of  school  failure.  Guggenheim  first  brings  this  up  in  the  opening  as  he  acknowledges  how  lucky 
he  is  to  have  a  “choice”  in  his  own  children’s  education.  Then  the  individual  stories  of  the 
five  students  hoping  to  be  chosen  by  their  desired  charter  school  is  interwoven  with  statistical 
evidence  that  expenditures  for  education  have  doubled  since  1971  (adjusted  for  inflation)  while 
student  proficiency  in  math  and  reading  have  not  improved.  By  implication,  the  film  suggests 
that  pouring  more  money  into  a  “failing”  system  will  not  fix  it.  This  is  then  juxtaposed  with  a 
dramatic  “pipeline  to  prison”  argument  that  students  who  drop  out  of  school  are  more  likely  to 
end  up  in  prison  and  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  provide  funds  for  students  to  attend  private  school 
rather  than  pay  the  cost  of  incarcerating  a  high  school  dropout  for  four  years.  School  is  measured 
primarily  in  monetary  terms,  and  a  plan  incorporating  free-market-style  “choice”  is  portrayed  as 
the  way  to  correct  the  problem,  while  research  evidence  showing  that  choice  does  not  necessarily 
address  inequity  is  ignored  (Ravitch,  2010b). 

The  inclusion  of  Emily,  the  middle-class  White  student  who  lives  in  Silicon  Valley  where  the 
film  notes  home  prices  are  almost  a  million  dollars,  seems  designed  to  influence  middle-class 
parents  in  the  audience.  Just  before  her  narrative  is  introduced,  the  film  highlights  lower  test 
scores  on  national  comparisons  as  an  indicator  of  the  failure  of  American  schools:  “Since  the 
1970s  U.S.  schools  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  30  developed 
countries  we  ranked  25th  in  math  and  21st  in  science.”  Then  the  movie  turns  its  attention  from 
the  inner  city  to  the  suburbs  to  underscore  the  point  that  school  systems  are  failing  everywhere. 
The  charter  school  Emily  wants  to  attend  does  not  track  students,  while  Emily’s  local  high 
school  does.  The  narrator  asserts  that  because  Emily  does  not  test  well,  she  and  her  parents  are 
concerned  that  if  she  attends  her  local  high  school  her  chances  will  be  limited  by  tracking.  The 
charter  school  she  wants  to  attend  only  provides  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  and  assumes 
that  all  students  will  be  successful.  As  a  school  official  interviewed  in  the  movie  notes,  “We 
don’t  have  tracking. . .  because  we  think  every  kid  should  be  able  to  get  to  the  highest  level  of 
the  curriculum,  we  want  to  hold  them  all  to  the  same  high  standard."  The  filmmakers  imply  that 
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middle-class  parents  may  be  sending  their  children  to  failing  schools  and  not  even  know  it.  This 
feeds  into  the  pressure  middle-class  parents  may  feel  to  ensure  their  children  succeed  in  school 
(Laureau,  201 1).  The  film  suggests  that  failure  for  a  middle-class  parent  is  when  a  child  does  not 
test  well  and  consequently  is  not  tracked  into  college  preparatory  (honors)  courses,  damaging  his 
or  her  chance  to  enter  the  more  elite  colleges  and  universities.  Emily’s  potential  “failure”  of  not 
getting  into  an  elite  college  is  very  different  compared  to  Anthony,  Francisco,  Bianca,  and  Daisy, 
who  face  potentially  dropping  out  of  school. 

After  the  movie’s  release,  Guggenheim  defended  its  representation  of  unions  and  choice  by 
arguing  that  he  also  takes  on  parents  who  send  their  kids  to  private  school  (himself)  and  is  also 
critical  of  his  own  political  party  (Guggenheim,  2010).  This  rhetorical  strategy  seeks  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  objectivity  and  evenhandedness.  When  reviewing  the  film  closely,  though,  both 
of  these  other  points  are  mentioned  only  briefly  (within  the  space  of  3-5  min)  in  comparison  to 
over  100  min  spent  on  developing  an  argument  that  ineffective  teachers  and  entrenched  unions 
are  to  blame  for  school  failure. 

The  ending  of  the  film  is  designed  to  elicit  a  strong  emotional  response,  as  the  viewer  is 
witness  to  the  lottery  process  where  the  emotional  toll  of  not  being  selected  is  written  on  the 
pained  expressions  of  parents  and  children.  Only  Emily,  the  middle-class  suburban  student,  is 
chosen  in  her  charter  school  lottery  (there  were  1 10  spaces  available).  Anthony  is  placed  on  a 
waiting  list  and  ultimately  chosen  (24  spaces  available).  However,  Daisy  (10  spaces  available), 
Bianca  (35  spaces  available),  and  Francisco  (35  spaces  available)  are  not  chosen  (Weber,  2010). 
In  the  narratives  of  individual  choice,  the  students  and  their  parents  are  not  agents  but  are  instead 
portrayed  as  ultimately  helpless,  their  only  hope  to  be  randomly  selected  for  admission.  This 
irony  is  not  explored  in  the  film. 

Emily,  the  middle-class  student  who  lives  in  a  wealthy  suburb,  has  one  of  the  greatest  proba¬ 
bilities  of  being  selected  for  the  lottery  with  a  24%  chance,  along  with  Anthony  who  had  a  39% 
chance.  Both  were  ultimately  selected.  Each  student’s  probability  for  acceptance  is  not  shown  in 
the  film  but  is  listed  in  the  accompanying  book;  it  notes  that  Daisy,  Francisco,  and  Bianca  each 
had  a  5%  chance  (Weber,  2010).  Like  Guggenheim  and  unlike  the  other  four  students  profiled, 
Emily  seems  to  have  more  options.  Emily’s  neighborhood  school  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation  according  to  accountability  measures,  so  Emily’s  and  her  parents’  concern  is  not  that 
she  will  drop  out  of  school  but  that  she  may  not  do  as  well  at  her  neighborhood  school  as  she 
potentially  will  at  the  nontracked  charter  school.  This  fundamental  inequity  between  Emily  and 
the  other  students  is  not  addressed. 

The  inclusion  of  Emily’s  story  seems  intended  to  imply  that  this  is  not  just  an  issue  for  inner- 
city  schools  and  students  of  color,  and  that  the  need  for  choice  crosses  social  class  and  geographic 
location.  This  is  underscored  by  Jonathan  Alter,  senior  editor  at  Newsweek ,  interviewed  at  the  end 
of  the  film.  “If  you  don’t  go  to  college  you  are  kinda  screwed  in  America,  and  America  is  kinda 
screwed.”  Thus,  the  film  ends  with  a  call  to  action  for  all  viewers,  regardless  of  class  or  ethnicity, 
to  get  involved  in  school  reform  in  order  to  save  America.  Contextual  factors  such  as  poverty  and 
geographic  segregation  serve  only  as  background  to  the  movie  s  main  point  that  schools  are  in 
crisis  and  teacher  unions  are  preventing  reform:  The  way  to  reform  schools  is  by  creating  more 
effective  charter  schools  and  eliminating  ineffective  teachers.  Yet  as  noted  earlier,  research  has 
yet  to  prove  definitively  that  a  charter  education  is  better  (Ravitch,  2010a,  Ravitch  2010b)  or  that 
charter  school  models  can  be  scaled  up  to  address  all  tailing  schools  (Yeh,  2013).  It  anything, 
data  seem  to  suggest  that  charters  are  not  any  more  effective  at  addressing  inequity.  As  Ravitch 
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(2010b)  has  noted,  “Contrary  to  Guggenheim’s  mythology,  even  the  best-funded  charters,  with 
the  finest  services,  can’t  completely  negate  the  effects  of  poverty." 

The  most  interesting  omission  in  the  film  is  Canada’s  vision  of  school  reform  in  the  Harlem 
Children’s  Zone  (HCZ),  a  school  reform  model  that  extends  beyond  school  walls  to  see  poverty 
as  a  community  issue  that  requires  a  complex  solution  involving  excellent  schools  and  teachers 
within  a  supportive  network  of  sufficient  health  care,  supportive  social  services,  and  parenting 
education  (Tough,  2009).  This  would  be  precisely  the  type  of  complex  reform  that  the  creators 
of  The  Wire  would  support,  as  shown  by  Namond’s  storyline.  Out  of  the  corner  kids,  he  is  the 
only  one  by  the  end  of  the  season  likely  to  succeed  in  school,  and  this  only  comes  with  a  school 
intervention  coupled  with  Colvin  adopting  him.  HCZ  supports  individual  children  by  creating  a 
more  supportive  environment  for  them  outside  of  school  so  they  can  succeed  in  school,  just  as 
Colvin  provides  a  more  stable  and  supportive  home  for  Namond.  Yet,  Waiting  for  “Superman  ” 
ignores  the  reason  for  the  success  of  HCZ  and  instead  emphasizes  choice  as  the  greatest  school 
reform  solution. 


CONCLUSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

When  conceptualizing  how  education  policy  functions,  scholars  tend  to  minimize  how  mass 
media  culture  can  operate  as  a  “thin  public,”  even  though  media  sources  serve  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  avenue  through  which  citizens  become  informed  about  policy  issues  in  our  democracy 
(Gerstl-Pepin,  2007).  In  this  arena,  international  comparisons  of  test  scores  are  often  cited  as 
the  primary  reasons  for  this  failure  (Berliner  &  Glass,  2014),  while  discussions  of  the  role  that 
poverty  may  play  in  schooling  tend  to  be  minimized  in  public  discussions  over  school  reform 
(Gerstl-Pepin,  2006).  The  reason  to  pay  attention  to  these  sources  (film/TV)  is  that  they  provide 
arguments  and  cultural  messages  to  the  public,  which  can  help  shape  and/or  reinforce  assump¬ 
tions  embedded  in  school  debates  about  the  role  of  inequity  in  education.  For  example,  after  the 
debut  of  Waiting  for  “Superman,”  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  (LAUSD)  moved  to 
fire  veteran  teachers,  leading  to  lawsuits  aimed  at  abolishing  teacher  tenure  in  California  and 
potentially  on  a  national  scale  (Himes,  2014).  One  report  in  the  media  adopted  a  metaphor  given 
prominence  in  Waiting  for  “Superman,”  referring  to  the  removal  of  “lemon"  teachers  (Aron, 
2013).  Although  the  link  between  the  film  and  LAUSD’s  political  move  to  abolish  tenure  is  not 
openly  acknowledged,  it  does  show  the  connection  between  the  film’s  assessment  of  issues  and 
policy  action.  The  use  of  a  metaphor  originating  in  Milwaukee  and  media  reports  in  California 
suggest  the  impact  of  the  film  on  the  wider  discourse  of  school  reform. 

Both  of  the  media  documents  examined  in  this  article  argue  that  school  inequity  exists  and  seek 
to  highlight  this  inequity.  Waiting  for  “ Superman ”  represents  more  traditional  dominant  reform 
perspectives  that  places  blame  on  schools,  teaches,  and  unions,  while  The  Wire  represents  a  more 
nuanced  view  of  educational  reform,  where  change  is  not  limited  to  schools  but  must  encompass 
and  address  community  issues  such  as  poverty,  politics,  crime,  substance  abuse,  and  violence. 
Although  Waiting  for  “Superman  ”  was  a  successful  and  powerful  film  and  effectively  highlighted 
the  need  for  the  public  to  focus  on  education  reform,  its  overly  simplistic  representation  of  the 
challenges  facing  our  culture  and  schools  falls  short  of  being  helpful  in  terms  of  creating  lasting 
reform.  Waiting  for  “Superman  ”  tends  to  reinforce  the  assumption  that  the  need  for  reform  has  to 
do  with  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  school  system.  The  solution  it  offers,  school  choice  and  dismantling 
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unions,  is  a  simplistic  answer  to  school  failure  that  is  unlikely  to  address  the  deeper  social  issues 
that  are  the  root  cause  ot  problems  in  schools.  The  Wire,  in  contrast,  suggests  a  more  complex 
and  uncomfortable  depiction  of  school  failure.  Blame  is  not  directed  at  teachers  and  schools 
exclusively,  but  instead  encompasses  a  complex  web  of  inequity  due  to  bureaucracy,  economics, 
culture,  politics,  and  media  coverage. 

As  noted  earlier,  an  interesting  omission  in  Waiting  for  Superman  is  the  solution  promulgated 
by  Jeffrey  Canada  in  the  Harlem  Children’s  Zone,  an  approach  to  school  reform  that  takes  a 
holistic,  community-based  approach  to  change  (Bass  &  Gerstl-Pepin,  2011;  Tough,  2009;  Yeh, 
2013).  HCZ  does  not  just  focus  on  quality  teachers,  but  brings  together  social  workers,  health¬ 
care  providers,  educators,  and  community  members  in  an  effort  to  overcome  generational  poverty 
by  supporting  children  beginning  in  the  womb  and  beyond,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  the 
community  as  a  whole  (Tough,  2009).  Yet  this  component  of  Canada’s  work  remains  hidden  in 
the  film  in  favor  of  criticizing  teacher  unions  and  highlighting  failures.  Yeh  (2013)  has  pointed 
out  that  the  academic  success  of  the  HCZ  schools  depends  upon  teachers  who  are  willing  to 
work  long  hours  (65  hr  a  week,  weekends,  and  summers)  in  high-stress  environments  in  order  to 
bring  about  academic  gains.  Yeh  (2013)  noted  that  the  leaders  of  such  programs  have  to  scour 
the  nation  to  find  candidates  with  the  talent  and  willingness  to  work  in  such  conditions,  and 
that  the  turnover  rates  at  these  schools  are  higher  than  average.  Such  experiments,  therefore, 
cannot  necessarily  be  scaled  up  because  there  are  only  so  many  teachers  who  meet  these  criteria 
(Yeh,  2013).  Forcing  out  bad  teachers  and  criticizing  teacher  unions  and  school  systems  is  not 
going  to  address  the  deeper  societal  inequities  that  can  inhibit  school  success  that  are  featured 
in  The  Wire  and  are  a  central  focus  of  Canada’s  work  in  Harlem  (Tough,  2009).  Yet  both  of 
these  media  documents  represent  important  perspectives  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  as  we 
think  about  lasting  school  reform  able  to  address  the  deep  social  and  economic  fissures  in  our 
society. 

If  our  democratic  society  was  founded  on  the  notion  of  equality,  and  so  many  students  are 
failing,  what  does  that  mean  for  democracy  (Allen  &  Reich,  2013)7  What  role  do  media  documents 
such  as  Waiting  and  The  Wire  play  in  defining  these  issues?  Waiting’s  focus  on  charter  schools 
and  choice  could  actually  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  democracy,  offering  the  illusion  of  choice  at  the 
cost  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  neighborhood  support  and  connection  and  the  role  poverty 
may  play  in  academic  success.  For  example,  the  work  ot  Condron  (201 1)  suggests  that  countries 
that  are  more  egalitarian  in  how  they  distribute  wealth  tend  to  also  produce  a  higher  percentage 
of  students  who  are  successful  in  school,  and  that  in  the  United  States  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  is  closer  to  economic  inequities  plaguing  economically  developing  countries.  Also, 
Waiting  overlooks  research  suggesting  that  parents  and  caregivers  play  an  important  role  in 
academic  success  (Laureau,  201 1 ),  although  Canada’s  HCZ  does  not  (Bass  &  Gerstl-Pepin,  2011; 
Tough,  2009).  By  focusing  on  five  stories  featuring  supportive,  caring  families,  the  problem  of 
unsupportive  home  structures  is  written  out  of  the  narrative.  How  would  a  teacher  alone  deal  with 
the  challenges  facing  a  student  who  may  not  have  an  advocate  or  caring  adult?  The  Wire  tackles 
this  question  and  suggests  that  education  reform  is  a  complex  problem  requiring  a  multifaceted 
solution  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  institution  of  education.  Even  here  is  a  note  of  despair,  for 
the  only  success  in  The  Wire  comes  when  Colvin  takes  Namond  into  his  own  home  in  order  to 
give  him  a  supportive  family  structure,  a  small  victory  that  leaves  the  wider  problem  untouched. 
Like  the  turnover  of  HCZ  teachers,  there  are  not  enough  individuals  willing  to  take  the  steps  that 
Colvin  does  for  Namond. 
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In  closing,  media  documents  such  as  The  Wire  and  Waiting  for  “Superman  ”  depict  educational 
inequity  and  school  reform  for  mass  consumption  within  a  market-driven  public  sphere  system. 
Waiting's  narrow  narrative  focuses  on  criticizing  teacher  unions  and  is  openly  allied  with  foun¬ 
dations  funded  by  billionaires  (e.g.,  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation  and  the  Eli  and  Edy 
Broad  Foundation),  and  financed  and  supported  by  Paramount  Vantage  (a  division  of  Paramount), 
Participant  Media,  and  Walden  Media.  Participant  Media  funded  the  accompanying  book  on  the 
film  and  has  funded  projects  that  openly  support  charter  schools.  Walden  Media  is  owned  by  the 
Anschutz  Film  Group,  which  is  owned  by  conservative  Christian  fundamentalist  billionaire  Philip 
Anschutz  (Miner,  2010).  The  Wire  was  produced  by  HBO,  a  network  known  for  more  alternative 
programming.  With  its  scathing  and  comprehensive  commentary  on  social  inequity,  The  Wire, 
while  a  less  popular  show,  grew  in  popularity  after  it  was  cancelled,  and  was  recently  rereleased 
in  2014  (Barshad,  2015).  Both  media  documents  taken  together  open  up  an  interesting  dialogue 
about  what  needs  to  happen  in  terms  of  addressing  school  failure  and  educational  inequity. 

Although  markedly  different  in  how  they  view  educational  problems,  the  central  creators  of 
each  project  see  their  works  as  commentaries  on  social  problems  that  they  openly  hope  will  spark 
further  dialogue  and  action. 

What  interests  me  is  when  people  argue  about  the  themes  and  stances  and  politics  of  the  story.  When 
the  thing  gets  off  the  entertainment  pages  and  people  start  arguing  about  it  in  terms  of  parsing  policy. 

I’m  very  gratified  and  very  interested. 

— David  Simon,  creator  of  The  Wire  (Barshad,  2015) 

The  dream  of  making  a  movie  like  this  is  conversations  just  like  this,  the  fact  that  you  and  NBC  and 
Viacom  and  Paramount  and  Get  School  bring  a  movie  to  the  table  and  let  people  in  this  room  have  a 
real  conversation  about  how  to  fix  our  schools  is  essential. 

— Davis  Guggenheim,  director.  Waiting  for  “ Superman  ”  (NBC  News,  2010) 

As  the  above  quotations  suggest,  these  media  documents  are  not  just  mere  popular  culture 
representations,  but  strategic  efforts  to  influence  citizens  and  policy  debates.  As  such,  they  need 
examination  in  terms  of  their  portrayals  of  educational  problems  in  order  to  understand  how  ideas 
about  education  are  disseminated  and  shaped  in  the  public  sphere.  If  we  are  to  develop  pragmatic 
solutions  to  educational  inequity  and  understand  how  to  gain  widespread  support  for  reform,  these 
documents  should  be  examined  within  a  wider  cultural  and  social  context.  Our  analyses  should 
seek  to  examine  school  reform  in  all  its  complexity,  including  its  portrayal  in  the  entertainment 
industry  and  the  ways  in  which  these  representations  may  oversimplify  issues  of  social  inequity, 
as  David  Simon  himself  has  suggested: 

We  are  a  culture  without  the  will  to  seriously  examine  our  own  problems.  We  eschew  that  which  is 
complex,  contradictory  or  confusing.  As  a  culture  we  seek  simple  solutions.  We  enjoy  being  provoked 
and  titillated,  but  resist  the  rigorous,  painstaking  examination  of  issues  that  might,  in  the  end.  bring 
us  to  the  point  of  recognizing  our  problems,  which  is  the  essential  first  step  to  solving  any  of  them. 
(Simon,  2008a) 

Television  and  movies  can  play  a  role  informing,  titillating,  and/or  creating  disinformation  and 
should  be  critically  examined  as  pieces  of  the  larger  puzzle  of  improving  schools  and  addressing 
school  inequity. 
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A  Sociopolitical  Eclipse:  The  Surrendering  of  Two  Super 
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In  this  analysis,  I  argue  that  inequitable  social  and  educational  policies  and  practices  hinder  equity  in 
the  U.S.  educational  system.  I  challenge  and  critique  the  status  quo,  and  the  nation’s  current  efforts 
toward  educational  equity.  I  then  propose  a  radical  shift  in  educational  policy  -  a  surrendering  of 
social  and  political  systems  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  equitable  schooling  conditions. 


Kids  have  only  one  shot.  You  have  to  put  yourself  on  the  line.  You  need  to  be  brave  enough  to  go  out 
in  flames  and  do  the  right  thing. 

— Superintendent  Don  Iglesias 

Social  justice  advocates  and  champions  of  disadvantaged  populations  have  long  sought  to  promote 
equity  and  equality  in  education  policies  and  practices  (Theoharis,  2007).  Some  promoters  of 
educational  equity  hold  firm  to  their  mission  for  ethical  and  moral  reasons  (Fullan,  2003;  Starratt, 
2004),  while  others  promote  educational  equity  because  they  realize  the  fate  of  our  nation  if 
populations  of  children  continue  to  slip  through  the  cracks  on  the  road  to  educational  attainment 
(Hanushek,  Peterson,  &  Woessmann,  2013).  Supporting  this  notion,  Knudson,  Shambaugh,  and 
O’Day  (201 1)  state,  “our  collective  failure  to  educate  these  students  results  in  a  cycle  of  low 
academic  performance,  limited  skills,  and  poor  career  aspects.”  The  purpose  behind  this  analysis 
is  found  in  all  of  the  reasons  noted  above.  After  revisiting  some  of  the  maladies  that  plague  the 
U.S.  educational  system,  I  suggest  radical  ideals  that  challenge  current  U.S.  social  and  political 
structures. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  SHIFTS  SHOULD  EQUAL  SHIFTS  IN  POLICY 
The  Harm  in  Maintaining  the  Status  Quo 

A  systemwide  approach  to  reform  is  suggested  because  of  the  systemic  nature  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  U.S.  system  of  education.  This  is  seen  in  the  work  of  O’Day  and  Smith 
(1993),  who  draw  connections  between  school  reform,  social  conditions,  and  poverty.  O’ Day  and 
Smith  demonstrate  that  the  achievement  gap  narrowed  with  curricular  changes,  improvements 
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in  social  conditions,  and  lower  poverty  rates.  I  discuss  this  former  study  because  it  not  only 
clearly  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  systemic,  multiple-point  reform,  but  also  predicts  the 
current  situation  in  U.S.  education.  In  their  study,  O’Day  and  Smith  (1993^-noted  a  decrease  in 
the  achievement  gap  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  then  the  resurgence  of  the  achievement  gap  with 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  curriculum  and  social  conditions.  They  go  on  to  predict  the  continual 
decline  in  the  academic  performance  of  students  from  high-poverty  backgrounds  and  who  live  in 
subpar  social  conditions.  Unfortunately,  we  see  this  playing  out  in  contemporary  times.  O’Day 
and  Smith  then  suggest  systemic  efforts  from  the  federal  level  to  the  local  level  to  reconcile  the 
achievement  gap. 

The  systemic  failure  is  obvious,  because  the  U.S.  system  of  education  consistently  fails  the 
same  demographics  of  students,  while  excessively  serving  others  (Darling-Hammond,  2007; 
Peske  &  Haycock,  2006).  Students  of  color  and  students  from  high-poverty  backgrounds  consis¬ 
tently  fall  into  the  categories  of  underserved  and  underperforming.  This  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  a  problem  in  the  United  States  because  underserved  demographics  fail  to  reach 
their  intellectual  or  academic  potential.  Therefore,  the  ability  of  underperforming,  underserved 
groups  to  contribute  to  U.S.  society  (socially,  academically,  or  vocationally)  is  greatly  hampered. 
If  the  system  continues  in  this  vein,  generational  poverty  continues  and  a  permanent  underclass 
will  persist.  Generational  poverty  impacts  all  U.S.  citizens,  because  societal  growth  is  stagnant 
when  large,  underachieving  groups  are  unable  to  fully  participate  in  technological  innovation,  or 
when  they  lack  the  social  power  or  capacity  to  lead  positive  change. 

The  quality  of  teaching  and  the  experience  of  teachers  can  make  a  sizeable  difference  in  the 
quality  of  education  students  receive  (Metzler  &  Woessmann,  2012).  Peske  and  Haycock  (2006) 
discuss  how  our  most  vulnerable  students  consistently  receive  the  lowest-qualified  teachers  in 
our  current  system,  and  the  detrimental  impact  this  has  on  the  potential  for  students  to  achieve 
after  continuously  receiving  subpar  teachers  (Metzler  &  Woessmann,  2012).  Darling-Hammond 
(2007)  and  Metzler  and  Woessmann  (2012)  further  note  the  damage  done  to  students  having 
just  one  year  of  poor  teaching.  In  the  study  by  Metzler  and  Woessmann  (2012),  disadvantaged 
students  (students  living  in  poverty  and  students  of  color)  often  received  teachers  with  less  subject 
knowledge  in  mathematics,  and  they  suffered  considerably  when  teachers  lacked  important  subject 
knowledge.  This  finding  is  significant  because  mathematics  is  a  subject  area  where  American 
students  lag  behind  their  international  peers  from  other  developed  nations  and  is  also  the  gateway 
subject  to  the  STEM  fields. 

Disparate  educational  opportunities  are  also  of  concern  to  demographers  and  futurists  because 
of  the  staggering  numbers  of  underserved  students  of  color.  The  2014-15  school  year  marked  the 
first  in  which  minority  students  constituted  the  majority  of  public  school  populations  (U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  2014).  Cordero-Guzman  states,  “demographic  change  in  the  U.S.  is  real,  inexorable,  and 
has  been  well-documented”  (para.  2).  As  stated  above,  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  some 
Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  learners  represent  those  at  the  lowest  levels  of  achievement 
in  the  United  States.  By  2040,  these  underachieving  subgroups,  when  combined,  will  represent 
a  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  (Cordero-Guzman,  2014).  The  African  American  population  has  re¬ 
mained  stable  at  12%-15%,  while  the  number  of  Hispanic  students  in  the  U.S.  nearly  doubled 
from  1990-2006,  and  their  numbers  are  still  growing  (Frye  &  Gonzales,  2008).  Hispanics  ac¬ 
counted  for  60%  of  the  total  growth  in  public  school  enrollments  over  that  period.  The  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  (2014)  predicts  strong  continued  growth  in  the  number  of  Hispanic  students  in 
the  coming  decades,  as  well  as  continued  growth  from  immigration.  Hoover  (2013)  predicts  that 
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more  than  halt  of  high  school  graduates  will  he  students  of  color  by  2020;  however,  we  may  reach 
this  statistic  before  then  if  demographic  trends  continue  at  the  current  pace. 

Educators  are  professionally  and  ethically  bound  to  educate  all  children,  and  must  continue  to 
fight  the  battle  toward  educational  equality.  Although  there  has  been  marginal  improvement  in 
the  achievement  in  each  subgroup,  the  achievement  gap  has  either  remained  static  or  widened  in 
most  cases.  This  fact  remains  despite  the  fact  thousands  of  researchers  and  educators  have  been 
working  toward  the  goal  of  narrowing  the  achievement  gap  for  decades.  We  are  coming  to  a  time 
when  the  lack  of  a  solution  can  prove  detrimental  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  nation. 
Consequently,  when  considering  our  role  in  closing  the  achievement  gap,  we  must  ask,  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  these  students  and  our  country  if  we  do  not  learn  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  (now) 
minority,  but  what  is  predicted  to  become  the  majority  in  the  future  (Hoover,  2013)7  What  will 
become  of  our  nation  if  the  majority  of  citizens  is  less  than  proficient  in  basic  academic  skills?’ 

Viewed  another  way,  50%  or  more  of  the  country  may  not  be  proficient  at  reading  or  mathemat¬ 
ics  unless  we  find  a  way  to  educate  all  students.  If  the  performance  of  underperforming  subgroups 
does  not  turn  around,  the  United  States  will  be  undereducated  and  lose  valuable  intellectual  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  corresponding  productivity.  This  also  has  implications  for  higher  education,  because 
many  students  graduating  from  high  school  (if  they  can  manage  to  graduate)  will  not  be  prepared 
to  attend  college.  Additionally,  colleges  and  universities  will  not  be  representative  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  face  of  the  nation,  as  African  American  and  Hispanic  students  are  inadequately  prepared  to 
attend.  If  the  majority,  or  at  least  40%-50%  of  the  country  is  African  American  and  Hispanic, 
and  they  are  not  prepared  for  higher  education,  then  where  will  we  find  the  needed  professionals 
to  move  our  nation  forward?  Where  will  we  find  high-level  scientists,  doctors,  economists,  edu¬ 
cators,  chemists,  engineers,  computer  and  technology  experts,  etc.?  Without  access  to  our  core 
population  will  we  be  forced  to  continue  to  outsource?  Will  we  have  to  partner  with  other  nations 
for  technological  and  other  intellectual  capital?  With  the  current  state  of  global  unrest,  we  are  in 
a  delicate  dance.  We  put  our  nation’s  position,  security,  and  reputation  at  risk  when  we  depend 
on  the  intellectual  resources  of  other  nations.  Why  choose  to  trust  and  depend  on  other  nations  to 
supply  us  with  intellectual  resources  when  we  have  the  resources  to  develop  our  own?  Ideally,  we 
should  maintain  our  international  partnerships,  while  maintaining  control  by  working  to  educate 
and  train  our  own  intellectual  capital. 

Now  that  generations  of  disenfranchised  youth,  particularly  African  American  and  Hispanic 
males,  have  matured  without  having  their  educational  and  psychosocial  needs  met,  they  are 
feared  because  of  the  violence  that  tends  to  surround  them.  Schools  were  not  found  to  be  caring 
or  nurturing  environments,  so  some  of  these  youth  instead  turned  to  the  camaraderie  of  gang 
brothers  (Pyrooz,  2014;  Pyrooz,  Sweeten,  &  Piquero,  2012).  The  fear  of  this  phenomenon  is  so 
great  that  even  those  who  are  not  gang-affiliated  are  viewed  as  “suspect,”  and  often  suffer  the 
same  fate.  Hence,  the  crime  rate  is  much  higher  for  African  Americans  and  Hispanics  than  for 
the  mainstream  White  population;  Blacks  and  Hispanics  are  incarcerated  at  a  rate  of  six  to  eight 
times  that  of  Whites  (Warren,  Chiricos,  &  Bales,  2012). 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  healthy  as  a  nation,  we  need  to  promote  a  climate  that 
encourages  all  students  to  succeed.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  when  school  districts  and 
schools  seek  to  meet  the  unique  learning  and  social— emotional  needs  of  all  students.  Implementing 
equitable  pedagogy  is  one  way  that  underperforming  students  can  be  positioned  to  succeed 
academically  and  someday  occupy  the  positions  that  will  help  move  the  nation  forward.  Rather 
than  educating  to  the  middle  or  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  we  need  to  develop  and  train  critical 
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thinkers  into  a  mighty,  diverse  workforce  capable  of  solving  long-standing  problems  faced  by 
our  nation. 


THE  ROOT  OF  INEQUALITY  IN  U.S.  EDUCATION:  ETHICAL 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERS 

Educational  inequality  is  the  result  of  a  larger  historical  and  social  problem  within  the  United 
States,  as  schools  are  microcosms  of  greater  society  and  reflect  societal  values.  When  considering 
the  long-standing  persistent  nature  of  the  issues  surrounding  inequality  in  the  United  States,  three 
possible  explanations  come  to  mind.  The  answer  most  likely  lies  in  all  three  explanations.  The 
first  is  that  after  decades  of  study,  we  still  do  not  fully  understand  the  problems  or  that  we  lack  the 
resources  to  effectively  address  the  problems.  A  second  explanation  is  that  our  current  conditions 
reflect  the  effort  of  disadvantaged  populations — that  the  system  is  not  failing  the  students,  but  they 
are  failing  the  system.  The  third  explanation  is  that  we  have  answers,  but  that  the  most  powerful 
stakeholders  benefit  from  the  current  condition  of  our  system.  In  other  words,  the  system  works 
for  them,  so  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  maintain  the  status  quo  even  if  it  is  to  the  detriment  of 
those  not  part  of  the  advantaged  class.  I  believe  that  a  fear  factor  or  actions  that  spring  from 
self-preservation,  greed,  and  racism  drive  the  current  social  and  educational  system  in  the  United 
States.  This  discussion  provides  the  backdrop  necessary  to  understand  the  how  this  phenomenon 
is  perpetuated  in  schools. 

The  fear  factor  is  explained  as  a  fear  of  scarcity.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  further  in  a 
subsequent  section.  Another  dimension  of  the  fear  factor  can  be  described  through  the  lens  of 
racism.  Racism  is  activated  when  a  more  powerful  group  who  fears  the  empowerment  of  other 
groups  uses  their  self-created  power  structure  to  ensure  continued  power  and  control  over  the 
dominated  group.  Social  and  institutional  racism  can  be  explained  using  Critical  Race  Theory 
(CRT). 


CRITICAL  RACE  THEORY:  THEORIZING  THE  MOTIVATION  FOR 
DOMINATION  IN  SCHOOLS 

Critical  Race  Theory  provides  the  theoretical  foundation  to  critique  decision  making  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  schools.  DeCuir-Gunby  and  Dixon  (2004)  note  the  following  tenets  of  Critical  Race  The¬ 
ory:  counter-storytelling,  the  permanence  of  racism.  Whiteness  as  property,  interest  convergence, 
and  the  critique  of  liberalism.  However,  I  find  that  two  of  these  tenets  are  most  relevant  to  this 
analysis,  and  include  the  permanence  of  racism — or  recognizing  the  persistence  of  racism — and 
interest  convergence — recognizing  that  those  empowered  are  not  moved  to  change  policies  for 
disadvantaged  groups  unless  they  are  also  beneficiaries.  These  tenets  best  explain  why  conditions 
in  educational  systems  do  not  change,  despite  the  knowledge  of  the  many  effective  research-based 
ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  disadvantaged  Black  and  Hispanic  students.  In  their 
discussions  of  Critical  Race  Theory  in  education,  Ladson-Billings  and  Tate  (1995)  and  Delgado 
and  Stefancic  (1995)  note  that  educational  systems  often  offer  excellent  opportunities  to  some, 
while  excluding  others  based  upon  race.  Nevertheless,  educators  are  held  to  an  ethical  standard 
to  educate  all  children  despite  societal  shortcomings,  and  we  must  strive  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
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The  Fear  Factor:  The  Impact  of  Societal  Inequality 

Fear,  when  combined  with  greed  is  a  recipe  for  inequality  and  socioeconomic  exclusion.  It 
motivates  people  to  amass  as  many  benefits  as  they  can,  even  after  their  own  children  have 
more  than  they  could  ever  need.  Fear  can  promote  a  spirit  of  self-preservation  that  motivates  the 
wealthy  to  prefer  having  too  much  over  sharing  their  excess  with  others  so  that  they  might  also 
have  access  and  opportunity.  One  reason  that  parents  are  reluctant  to  view  all  children  as  their 
children  and  distribute  resources  equitably  is  that  recent  events  have  caused  fear  to  run  rampant 
in  the  United  States  (Sleeter,  2012).  This  fear  influences  our  decisions  and  governs  people’s 
reactions.  There  is  fear  over  whether  the  economy  will  be  stable  and  whether  people  will  be  able 
to  maintain  their  own  positions.  There  is  fear  over  the  safety  of  their  neighborhoods,  fear  over  the 
next  election  not  going  the  way  stakeholders  would  have  it,  and  fear  of  ISIS  and  their  control,  as 
well  as  other  foreign  issues  that  threaten  national  security.  In  the  realm  of  education,  there  is  fear 
over  whether  or  not  their  children  will  be  successful  in  an  increasingly  competitive  educational 
environment.  Just  as  the  wealthy  are  growing  wealthier,  the  academically  privileged  are  amassing 
more  privilege  and  resources  and  the  competition  is  starting  in  nursery  school.  But  most  aptly, 
there  is  fear  over  whether  U.S.  children  will  be  prepared  to  compete  in  an  unpredictable  global 
economy.  Parents,  teachers,  and  school  administrators  are  afraid  of  changes  to  the  curriculum,  and 
of  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of  new  policies  such  as  the  Common  Core.  Many  parents 
are  afraid  that  their  children  will  not  receive  their  fair  share  in  the  educative  process  with  policies 
that  are  consistently  confusing  and  seemingly  in  a  state  of  constant  flux.  This  fear  makes  parents 
want  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  get  for  their  children.  They  want  their  children  to  benefit  from 
as  many  special  initiatives  and/or  programs  as  possible  so  that  they  can  rest  assured  that  their 
children  will  be  given  everything  possible  to  succeed.  Naturally  parents  want  their  children  to 
stand  out  above  other  children  to  be  sure  that  their  futures  are  secure. 

This  fear  has  bred  competition  within  our  borders.  Perhaps  we  as  a  nation  allowed  fear  of 
the  outsider  within  our  borders  to  position  us  as  a  nation  that  is  now  forced  to  fear  both  those 
outside  our  borders  as  well  as  those  within.  Is  it  the  fear  of  not  being  reelected  that  causes 
politicians  to  represent  the  interests  of  wealthy  parents  and  children?  Was  it  fear  of  the  outsider 
within  that  caused  policymakers  to  reserve  the  best  quality  of  education  tor  the  dominant  majority 
population,  while  preventing  seemingly  insignificant  subgroups  from  having  comparable  access? 
Are  middle-  and  upper-class  parents  afraid  that  the  extra  resources  necessary  to  improve  the 
educational  attainment  of  disadvantaged  children  will  take  away  from  the  well-being  of  their 
own  children?  Unfortunately,  fears  that  may  have  at  one  point  been  viewed  as  irrational  have 
implications  that  are  very  real.  So  much  uncertainty  has  caused  citizens  who  were  once  secure 
in  their  position  to  become  so  focused  on  their  own  survival  and  self-interest  that  they  do  not 
want  to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  their  own  children  to  provide  for  other  people  s  children. 
The  uplifting  of  disadvantaged  children  who  are  so  far  behind  in  so  many  aspects  of  life  requires 
buy-in  from  people  on  many  levels.  When  discussing  the  ineffectiveness  of  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  (1954),  Delgado  and  Stefancic  (1995,  p.  550)  note  the  difficulty  of  promoting 
social  change  because  of  a  complex  “interlocking  system  when  discussing  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  Brown  v.  Board  decision  of  1954.  They  state,  “because  every  social  practice  is  part  of  an 
interlocking  system  of  other  practices,  meanings,  and  interpretations,  changing  just  one  element 
(for  example,  school  assignment  rules)  leaves  the  rest  unchanged.  At  the  policy  level,  we  need 
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to  institute  policies  that  will  serve  the  interests  of  all  students.  We  also  need  to  employ  the  effort 
of  all  stakeholders,  including  politicians,  parents,  school  administrators,  and  teachers  to  act  on 
behalf  of  historically  disadvantaged  populations. 

Policies  that  Act  to  Deter  Educational  Equity  and  Equality 

As  previously  noted,  when  schools  are  serious  about  the  business  of  initiating  equitable  solutions, 
they  must  acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  attempt  to  redeem  the  mistakes,  and  then 
incorporate  just  and  equitable  policies  that,  given  time  and  fidelity  to  the  purpose  and  process, 
can  work.  One  of  the  main  issues  in  schooling  is  a  difficult  one  to  prove  or  to  quantify —  in 
fact,  it  will  likely  never  be  quantified;  this  is  the  issue  of  a  general  lack  of  equality  and  fairness 
in  teachers’  interactions  with  students.  This  issue  includes  how  teachers  interact  with  students 
and  cuts  across  inequality  practiced  in  assigning  or  accepting  students  into  school-sponsored 
programs,  both  positive  and  negative.  One  example  is  the  disproportionate  number  of  African 
American  students,  especially  boys,  referred  to  special  education  (Blanchett,  2006;  Harry  & 
Anderson.  1994),  while  a  disproportionate  number  of  White  students  are  referred  to  gifted  and 
talented  programs.  Likewise,  a  disproportionate  number  of  African  American  and  Hispanic 
students  are  written  referrals  for  poor  behavior  (Skiba  et  ah,  201 1),  infractions  for  clothing  or 
uniform  policy  breaches,  and  most  all  other  negative  programs,  while  White  students  serve  on 
student  council  and  other  extracurricular  activities  that  benefit  them  when  they  apply  for  colleges. 
According  to  a  study  performed  by  Skiba  et  al.  (201 1),  “students  from  African  American  families 
are  2.19  (elementary)  to  3.78  (middle)  times  as  likely  to  be  referred  to  the  office  for  problem 
behavior  as  their  white  peers”  (p.  85).  As  a  result,  White  students  are  better  positioned  to  take 
advantage  of  beneficial  school-sponsored  programs,  especially  ones  that  first  consider  students 
with  good  behavior.  Many  programs  need  teacher  referral,  and  teachers  are  less  likely  to  refer 
students  who  have  a  “bad  record.”  As  Skiba  et  ah  (201 1)  note,  “discipline  practices  in  schools 
affect  the  social  quality  of  each  educational  environment,  and  the  ability  of  children  to  achieve 
the  academic  and  social  gains  for  success  in  a  21st  century  society”  (p.  85).  Tracking  ends  up 
being  both  the  intended  and  unintended  consequence  of  the  systems  described  above. 

Tracking 

Tracking  refers  to  the  grouping  of  students  by  ability  and/or  interests  (Belts,  2011).  Betts  notes 
that  this  form  of  grouping  is  thought  to  be  more  economical  because  teachers  can  better  focus 
their  lessons  when  students  of  like  ability  levels  are  placed  together.  With  tracking,  students  are 
set  on  a  high,  low,  or  medium  track.  Low  achievement  and  behavior  problems  generally  establish 
the  lower  tracks  as  routes  for  those  students.  Once  students  are  set  on  their  “tracks,”  unless  there  is 
serious  parental  intervention,  they  are  generally  locked  into  their  tracks  or  courses  of  study  until 
high  school  graduation.  Therefore,  many  African  American  and  Hispanic  students  are  set  on  low- 
performing  tracks  in  elementary  and  middle  school,  and  never  move  up  to  the  gifted  and  talented 
or  college  preparatory  tracks.  Those  who  are  selected  for  higher  tracks  are  provided  the  support 
to  continue  on  their  tracks  throughout  their  high  school  careers.  Unfortunately,  there  are  lower 
expectations  of  African  American,  Hispanic,  and  low-income  students.  Research  demonstrates 
that  lower  expectations  equal  lower  achievement,  so  this  too  works  against  increased  student 
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achievement.  Malamud  and  Pop-Eleches  (2011)  note,  “access  to  higher  education  is  usually 
restricted  to  those  who  complete  an  academic  track”  (p.  1538).  Unfortunately,  tracking  starts  very 
early  in  the  educative  process,  sometimes  as  early  as  kindergarten  (Saygin  et  al„  2013).  Therefore, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  these  students  occupy  the  lower  tracks.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  research 
on  tracking  by  Guyon,  Maurin,  and  McNally  (2012)  indicates  that  students  who  are  moved  from 
marginal  tracks  to  elite  tracks  perform  at  higher  levels.  In  fact,  they  noted  that  an  increase  in  size 
of  the  elite  track  was  followed  by  a  significant  improvement  in  average  educational  outcomes. 

In  this  regard,  teachers  and  school  leaders  need  to  come  to  terms  with  how  they  view  African 
Americans  and  other  groups  who  tend  to  “cause  trouble”  (Skiba  et  al.,  2011).  Is  there  a  deficit 
mind-set,  or  do  they  really  believe  that  African  American  and  Hispanic  students  are  just  as  capable 
as  White  students?  Upon  reflection,  do  they  believe  that  they  truly  evaluate  students  the  same 
when  it  comes  to  grades?  Do  they  call  upon  them  at  the  same  rate,  regardless  of  race  and  gender? 
Do  they  recommend  White  and  African  American  students  for  positive  opportunities  equally?  Do 
they  punish  students  consistently  for  similar  infractions,  or  are  they  harsher  with  some  students 
(students  of  color  and  students  from  high-poverty  contexts)?  One  such  equity-deterring  policy 
has  been  that  of  zero  tolerance. 

African  American  students  find  themselves  in  serious  trouble  more  often  due  to  the  biased 
enforcement  of  zero  tolerance  policies.  They  are  less  likely  to  have  advocates  and  end  up  expelled 
after  committing  infractions.  The  question  is  then  whether  or  not  we  continue  down  the  path  of 
punishing  African  American  students  and  blaming  them  for  the  schools’  and  societies  ills: 
low  test  scores,  low  student  achievement,  bad  behavior,  compromised  school  safety,  and  an 
overall  negative  impact  on  school  climate.  Or,  do  we  address  the  underlying  social  problems  to 
promote  equity  in  schools?  Tending  to  the  racial  composition  of  schools  impacts  the  outcomes  of 
disadvantaged  students.  Grouping  low-performing  students  of  color  together  negatively  impacts 
student  achievement.  In  fact,  all  students  are  better  off  in  desegregated  environments  (Angrist  & 
Lang,  2004). 


Segregation 

Although  the  United  States  is  becoming  more  diverse  and  is  charged  with  educating  an 
increasingly  diverse  pool  of  students,  most  schools  remain  segregated.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
research  indicates  that  Black  students  are  more  successful  and  receive  a  better  quality  education 
when  educated  in  desegregated  schools.  A  study  dating  back  to  1971  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
success  of  Black  students  who  attended  a  desegregated  school.  Crain  (1971)  conducted  a  survey 
that  involved  1,600  adult  Blacks,  ages  21  to  45,  in  northern  metropolitan  areas.  In  his  study, 
Crain  found  that  those  who  attended  desegregated  schools  were  more  likely  to  graduate  from 
high  school  and  attend  college.  He  further  found  that  differences  in  family  background  did  not 
explain  the  differences  in  outcomes  among  those  surveyed.  A  similar  finding  was  demonstrated 
in  a  more  contemporary  study  conducted  in  the  Boston  Metco  system  (Angrist  &  Lang,  2004). 
Black  and  Hispanic  students  in  Metco  are  voluntarily  bused  into  predominantly  White  suburban 
districts.  Metco  students  boasted  greater  success  in  high  school  as  demonstrated  by  a  higher 
high  school  graduation  rate.  Lurther,  parents  of  students  who  attended  integrated  schools  who 
were  interviewed  believed  their  students  were  better  off  in  the  suburban  school  than  in  their 
neighborhood  school. 
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Denying  Black  students  the  right  to  attend  school  with  White  students  was  found  to  violate  the 
14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Further,  separate  was  found  to  be  “inherently  unequal,” 
as  it  was  further  stated  that  such  separation  carried  a  harmful  stigma  and  had  psychological 
consequences  for  Black  students  when  they  were  excluded  from  White  schools  (Thompson, 
2013).  The  stigma  caused  by  this  exclusion  was  found  to  have  adverse  effects  on  student  self- 
concept  and  student  achievement.  The  Brown  v.  Board  decision  of  1954  sparked  changes  in 
policy  nationally,  yet  many  districts  never  fully  implemented  successful  desegregation  policies. 
Districts  that  attempted  to  integrate  schools  were  often  met  with  resistance  from  White  parents 
who  did  not  want  their  children  to  be  educated  with  Black  children.  The  resistance  ranged  from 
aggressive  to  subtle,  as  some  parents  protested  violently  outside  schools  and  at  school  board 
meetings,  while  others  chose  to  flee  desegregated  schools  altogether.  The  result  was  White  flight, 
as  White  parents  moved  to  suburbs,  private  schools,  and  exclusive  self-segregated  charter  and 
magnet  schools,  creating  the  phenomenon  that  we  now  call  “inner  cities”  and  “ghettos.”  This 
happened  despite  research  that  demonstrates  that  White  students  benefit  from  being  educated 
in  diverse  environments,  and  that  they  are  just  as  successful  academically  when  educated  in 
diverse  settings.  Contrary  to  fears,  research  indicates  that  there  are  no  negative  effects  on  the 
academic  achievement  of  White  children  when  schools  are  reconstituted  or  desegregated  (Linn 
&  Weiner,  2007).  A  further  benefit  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  racial  prejudice  is  reduced 
in  integrated  schools,  and  children  are  more  comfortable  around  people  of  other  races  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  interact  in  schools  that  are  racially  diverse  (Wells,  Holme,  Atanda,  & 
Revilla,  2005). 

Resistance  to  school  desegregation  stirred  political  unrest  and  instability  in  schools  that  started 
with  the  1954  ruling  and  persists  today.  As  a  result,  very  few  schools  and  even  fewer  districts 
have  been  able  to  successfully  integrate  schools. 

Figure  1  below  outlines  the  barriers  to  educational  equity  that  have  been  discussed. 


The  Politics  of  Equity 

Although  operationalizing  the  principles  of  equity  appears  to  be  a  simple  fix  (at  least  conceptually) 
to  a  complex  web  of  problems  (Hodgson,  2003;  Walby,  2007)  that  have  stemmed  from  generations 
of  inequality  and  the  accompanying  inequitable  policies  and  practices,  there  are  strong  political 
forces  that  often  keep  equitable  policies  from  being  developed  and  enforced.  On  the  surface  it 
appears  that  if  we  provide  disenfranchised  groups  with  resources  that  will  help  them  to  “catch 
up,”  then  they  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  resources  provided  and  catch  up.  It  goes  to  reason 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  diagnose  the  problems  and  provide  a  solution  that  will  take  the  form  of 
educational  policy  reform.  However,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  “problem”  can  no  longer 
be  approached  only  from  this  angle.  The  first  is  the  complexity  of  the  “problem,”  and  the  second 
is  that  the  complexity  is  systemic  (Walby),  meaning  our  social  and  political  structures  are  linked 
to  educational  outcomes.  Next,  the  onus  is  not  on  the  students  to  “catch  up.”  As  Ladson-Billings 
(2006)  noted,  the  students  who  are  behind  are  the  same  ones  who  have  been  historically  jaded 
by  our  system  of  education.  Finally,  equitable  school  reform  policies  are  generally  rejected  by 
privileged  groups  because  they  often  feel  that  by  providing  services  to  the  disenfranchised  is 
taking  something  away  from  them.  For  example,  tracking  is  popular  in  schools  where  there  is  a 
visible  upper  class.  Parents  of  wealthy  children  prefer  tracking  to  set  their  children  up  to  stand 
out.  This  is  discussed  further  below. 
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FIGURE  1  Barriers  to  educational  equity. 


Problems  do  not  usually  occur  in  a  vacuum.  Considering  schooling,  the  “problem”  does  not  lie 
with  those  who  are  disenfranchised  and  underperforming.  The  problem(s)  are  long-standing  and 
complex  so  we  must  also  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  any  real  progress  toward  the  solution 
will  take  time.  As  Gillborn  and  Youdell  (1999)  note,  “the  situation  has  worsened  regardless 
of  the  political  party  in  government;  despite  the  rhetoric  of  inclusivity  and  empowerment;  and 
irrespective  of  the  motivation  of  pupils”  (Gillborn  &  Youdell,  p.  1).  Although  this  statement  was 
said  with  respect  to  British  schools,  the  same  can  be  said  for  U.S.  schools.  Schools  were  built  on 
a  foundation  of  inequality.  They  were  separated  by  race  and  gender,  because  the  founding  fathers 
did  not  envision  women  or  people  of  color  equal,  or  as  worthy  of  being  well  educated. 

Just  as  the  problems  like  within  the  entire  system;  solutions  must  be  systemic.  So  if  policies 
are  developed  only  toward  “fixing”  the  students  or  their  families,  they  will  not  be  effective.  At 
best,  any  gains  will  be  temporary  and  only  superficial.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the  approach 
that  has  been  taken  with  respect  to  reform  toward  closing  the  achievement  gap,  and  the  abysmal 
results  have  reflected  this  approach. 

As  noted,  reform  efforts  that  are  truly  equitable  are  generally  rejected  and  deemed  unfair  by 
advantaged  groups.  However,  when  policy  suggestions  are  made  at  the  state  or  district  level  to 
increase  the  achievement  of  underperforming  Black  or  Latino  students,  the  voting  middle-class 
public  often  rejects  the  policies  as  “unfair  to  their  own  children.”  When  equitable  funding  policies 
are  developed,  taxpayers  believe  it  is  unfair  that  their  tax  money  is  spent  on  other  people’s  children 
(Delpit,  1996),  while  their  own  children  are  not  scheduled  to  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
proposed  funding.  They  remind  politicians  and  policymakers  that  they  work  hard  so  that  their 
children  can  be  positioned  to  receive  good  schooling  and  an  educational  advantage,  and  also  send 
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messages  that  their  votes  will  follow  those  who  vow  to  “look  out"  for  their  children.  Politicians 
tend  to  listen  because  this  is  the  constituency  that  is  not  only  the  most  likely  to  vote,  but  also  to 
vote  for  them  and  to  support  their  campaigns  financially.  This  creates  a  dilemma,  which  often 
means  the  policies  that  fund  equitable  solutions  are  shot  down  before  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  enforced.  As  a  result,  is  that  the  nation  has  supported  years  of  educational  structures  that 
favored  the  development  of  middle-  and  upper-class  White  students,  so  this  is  where  the  growth  in 
education  has  been.  This  situation  will  not  change  unless  we  as  a  nation  begin  to  see  all  children 
as  “our  children”  and  educate  them  accordingly.  Community  schools,  also  known  as  full  service 
schools,  can  make  this  possible. 


EQUITABLE  SOLUTIONS  TOWARD  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
SOCIETAL  EQUALITY 

21st  Century  Schools  and  Communities:  Perfect  Allies  in  Promoting 
Socially  Just  Policies 

The  purposes  of  schools  and  communities  have  been  interwoven  since  their  inception.  The 
symbiotic  relationship  they  share  is  the  result  of  their  common  interest  in  producing  citizens  who 
are  civic-  and  democratic-minded,  and  lead  productive  lives.  Another  way  of  stating  this  is  that 
schools  and  communities  function  best  when  they  function  together,  or  as  Moore,  Bagin,  and 
Gallagher  (2014)  note,  “the  development  of  sound  and  constructive  relationships  between  the 
school  and  the  community  is  a  necessary  and  natural  function  of  a  publicly  supported  institution 
in  a  democratic  society”  (p.  9). 

Both  schools  and  communities  should  value  the  promotion  of  social  justice  and  democracy 
as  their  central  focus  as  they  set  forth  to  accomplish  their  common  goal  of  successful  human 
development.  It  is  this  valuing  that  will  allow  for  the  development  of  policies  and  practices  that 
will  promote  equity  and  optimum  outcomes  for  students  and  citizens.  As  such,  students  who 
receive  equitable  opportunities  in  the  classroom  will  emerge  as  more  capable  of  participating 
as  engaged,  democratic  citizens,  capable  of  making  significant  contributions  to  society.  Such 
students  will  be  the  critical  thinkers  that  we  need  to  address  long-standing  and  environmental  ills 
and  societal  challenges. 

Employing  the  Ethic  of  Community  framework,  Furman  (2004)  interrogates  the  intersection 
between  schools,  community,  social  justice,  and  policy  development.  In  this  framework,  the  needs 
of  students  are  embedded.  When  the  community  schools  model  is  fully  operational,  students 
receive  food,  medical  care,  uniforms  (if  applicable),  and  afterschool  and  summer  programming. 
This  integration  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  development  of  policies  that  position  schools  and 
communities  to  promote  a  healthy,  socially  just  environment.  A  plan  to  meaningfully  involve 
communities  is  discussed  further  below. 


Old-Fashioned  “High  Expectations  and  Rigor” 

Students  respond  positively  to  high  expectations  and  rigor.  They  may  resist  at  first,  but  usually 
come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  educators  believe  in  their  potential  and  want  to  help  them  to 
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reach  it.  Most  important,  though,  students  will  come  to  believe  that  teachers  view  them  as  smart 
and  capable  ot  high-level  work.  Likewise,  students  begin  to  believe  this  about  themselves  after 
sustained  pushing  and  encouraging.  In  a  qualitative  multi-case  study  conducted  by  Theoharis 
(2007),  principals  who  practiced  social  justice  principles  and  also  practiced  increased  rigor 
reported  academic  gains.  Purposeful  sampling  was  utilized  to  identify  principals  inclined  toward 
social  justice.  In  the  study,  Principal  Natalie  noted,  “we  have  more  academic  rigor  infused  into 
the  curriculum.  . .  and  we  are  offering  eight  ‘advanced'  level  classes  that  were  never  offered 
before”  (2007,  p.  234).  This  principal  noted  that  prior  to  this  push  for  more  advanced  classes 
and  higher  expectations,  teachers  were  used  to  having  lower  expectations.  She  concluded  by 
saying  that  prior  to  the  push,  “we  used  to  just  want  kids  to  feel  good  about  school,  but  now  they 
teel  good  and  we  have  big  academics.”  If  principals  started  exhibiting  higher  expectations  of 
their  teachers  in  pre-kindergarten  and  continued  it  through  high  school,  rather  than  “dummying 
down”  curricula  and  expectations  for  high-poverty  students,  students  from  diverse  backgrounds, 
and  other  students  labeled  “at  risk,”  clearly  more  students  would  rise  to  the  occasion  of  higher 
academic  performance.  However,  this  is  no  easy  charge.  Research  indicates  that  moving  students 
from  at  risk  to  high  performing  requires  more  effort  than  what  is  typically  understood  to  be 
the  “job  description”  of  a  principal.  It  takes  much  more  effort  and  planning  to  increase  student 
achievement  levels  than  is  required  in  middle-  and  upper-class  schools. 

The  Coleman  et  al.  (1966)  report  released  data,  which  demonstrates  that  students’  home  en¬ 
vironment  is  the  greatest  indicator  of  academic  success.  The  study  proved  that  when  parents 
themselves  are  well  educated,  provide  for  students’  needs,  prepare  them  for  school,  and  are  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  their  children’s  educative  process,  children  have  the  foundation  to  be  successful 
in  school.  Unfortunately,  students  from  generational  poverty  and  students  of  color  come  to  school 
without  such  parental  support.  Oftentimes,  these  parents  were  not  properly  educated  and  lack  the 
tools,  skills,  and  resources  to  properly  guide  their  own  children.  They  look  to  schools  to  educate 
their  children  and  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  they  themselves  can  only  dream  of.  They 
send  their  children  to  school  hoping  for  them  to  have  equality  of  opportunity  so  that  the  cycle  of 
poverty  does  not  continue.  Fortunately  providing  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  level  playing  field 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  purpose  of  schooling  in  the  United  States.  Equality  of  opportunity  calls  for 
schools  serving  students  from  generational  poverty  and  students  of  color  to  serve  with  an  equity 
mind-set.  They  must  give  more,  provide  more,  and  care  more.  Otherwise,  the  playing  field  will 
never  be  level,  and  we  will  never  realize  equality  of  opportunity  in  education. 


Ethics  of  Caring 

Students  from  all  backgrounds  recognize  when  their  teachers  care  about  them  and  their  well-being. 
Noddings  (1995)  discusses  the  ethics  of  caring  as  a  moral  imperative.  According  to  the  principles 
of  moral  imperative  or  moral  purpose  (Fullan,  2002,  2003),  educators  should  care  simply  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  (Noddings,  1995,  2013)  and  because  students  are  better  served  when 
their  teachers  and  administrators  demonstrate  genuine  care  (Noddings,  2013).  Students  know  the 
difference  between  teachers  who  want  them  to  succeed  just  for  the  sake  of  standardized  testing 
and  teachers  who  want  them  to  understand  because  they  care  about  them  as  people  and  really 
want  them  to  excel.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  work  out  of  a  sense  of  moral  purpose 
and  to  care  for  their  students.  When  teachers  genuinely  care,  many  of  the  other  concerns  noted 
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earlier  are  no  longer  issues.  Teachers  will  be  just  and  fair  in  their  evaluation  of  student  work  and 
behavior,  they  will  hold  high  expectations  and  teach  all  children  with  rigor,  and  they  will  see  to  it 
that  students’  needs  are  met.  Many  schools  adhere  to  the  ethic  of  care,  as  most  teachers  enter  the 
profession  because  they  care  and  want  to  help  students.  However,  zero  tolerance  policies  (Skiba 
&  Rausch,  2006),  over-identification  of  students  of  color  in  special  education  (Artiles,  Harry, 
Reschly,  &  Chinn,  2002),  disproportionate  numbers  of  students  of  color  sent  to  the  office  tor 
discipline  referrals  and  detention,  high  stakes  testing,  and  funding  inequities  are  evidence  that 
there  is  more  work  to  do  in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  ethics  of  caring  that  needs  to  be  demonstrated  by  teachers,  educational 
leaders  need  to  be  careful  to  implement  “caring  policies”  that  serve  the  needs  of  all  students.  As 
such,  schoolwide  policies  should  be  developed  and  implemented  for  the  benefit  ot  all  students. 
This  type  of  policy  development  is  born  under  the  principles  of  “institutional  care”  (Walker  & 
Snarey,  2004).  When  principals  practice  the  principles  of  institutional  caring,  problems  such 
as  the  inequitable  enforcement  of  policies,  zero  tolerance  policies,  and  tracking  are  addressed 
immediately  and  not  permitted  to  persist.  Principals  who  practice  the  principles  of  institutional 
care  are  needed  to  move  forward  in  our  quest  for  the  equity  that  leads  to  equality  in  schools. 


Equity  in  U.S.  Schooling 

As  is  commonly  known,  the  principles  of  equity  do  not  call  for  all  parties  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  resources.  In  fact,  equity  demands  just  the  opposite,  as  some  students  should  receive 
more  than  other  students  based  upon  their  needs.  Students  who  need  more  should  not  be  looked 
down  upon  from  deficit  perspectives  (Scheurich.  McKenzie,  &  Skrla,  2011),  but  educating  them 
should  be  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  difference  in  the  fight  for  equality.  In  equity  paradigms, 
the  resources  are  distributed  so  that  the  neediest  students  receive  the  most.  The  objective  and  hope 
is  that  students  grow  accordingly,  and  that  the  same  students  will  not  be  in  perpetual  need  of  “extra” 
resources.  The  end  goal  is  that  students  exit  high  school  having  experienced  equality  in  their  course 
offerings  and  educational  experience,  and  that  they  face  equality  of  opportunity  upon  graduation. 
In  this  way,  equity  breeds  equality,  and  serves  to  close  the  achievement  gap.  Further,  research 
indicates  that  greater  school  equity  was  associated  with  improved  school  connection  and  school 
engagement  (Debnam,  Johnson,  Waasdorp,  &  Bradshaw,  2014).  In  this  study,  students  indicated 
positive  academic  outcomes  and  a  reduction  in  negative  behaviors.  Students  also  experienced 
greater  connection  to  teachers  and  staff,  which  is  noted  to  improve  graduation  rates  as  dropout 
rates  are  reduced  (Debnam  et  al.,  2014).  Although  equity  paradigms  sound  ideal  in  theory,  they  are 
difficult  to  implement  because  of  the  internal  and  external  barriers  discussed  previously.  Figure  2 
demonstrates  equitable  practices  discussed  that  will  lead  to  equality. 


OVERCOMING  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL/STRUCTURAL  BARRIERS: 
EXTREME  PROBLEMS,  EXTREME  MEASURES 

Various  internal,  external,  and  structural  barriers  have  been  identified  and  discussed.  Internal 
structural  benefits  such  as  the  unfair  enforcement  of  rules,  lack  of  genuine  care,  unfair  enforcement 
of  zero  tolerance  policies,  and  tracking  have  all  been  identified  as  barriers  to  equity.  Unless  we 
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FIGURE  2  Equitable  educational  practices  toward  equality. 


dismantle  injustice  stemming  from  unjust  internal  policies  and  practices  such  as  these,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  improve  learning  conditions  for  disenfranchised  and  disadvantaged  groups. 

External  barriers  and  structural  barriers  such  as  segregation,  school  assignment,  inequitable 
funding,  poor  teacher  quality  for  disadvantaged  students,  and  the  lack  of  favorable  conditions 
and  resources  within  schools  all  lead  to  continued  inequalities.  Darling-Hammond  (2010)  dis¬ 
cusses  internal  and  external  barriers,  describing  them  as  gaps  in  the  sociopolitical  context.  In  her 
discussion,  she  cites  the  teacher  quality  gap,  the  teacher  training  gap,  the  challenging  curriculum 
gap,  the  school  funding  gap,  the  digital  divide  gap,  the  wealth  and  income  gap,  the  employment 
opportunity  gap,  the  affordable  housing  gap,  the  nutrition  gap,  the  school  integration  gap,  and 
the  quality  childcare  gap  (p.  xii).  Irvine  believes  that  progress  is  hindered  by  these  structural 
and  systemic  faults.  I  agree  that  it  will  require  changes  in  both  internal  and  external  policies  and 
procedures  in  order  to  move  toward  schools  that  exemplify  equity  and  lead  to  equality  in  the 
education  of  all  students. 

The  dismantling  of  internal  and  external  barriers  is  necessary  for  schooling  arrangements  that 
benefit  all  students.  The  well-known,  often-cited  African  proverb  states,  “it  takes  a  village  to  raise 
a  child.”  In  the  context  of  modern  schools,  it  takes  federal  and  state  government,  schools,  par¬ 
ents,  and  communities  working  together  to  properly  educate  children.  Disparities  in  educational 
opportunity  and  achievement  have  been  studied  and  well  documented.  We  must  now  examine  the 
evidence  and  move  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  equalize  the  education  playing  field  and 
create  schools  and  school  systems  where  all  students  are  positioned  to  learn  to  their  full  potential. 
The  goal  is  to  move  from  the  cycle  of  inequity  in  Figure  1,  to  the  cycle  of  equitable  educational 
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practices  and  equality  as  depicted  in  Figure  2.  So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  issues  in 
this  article  are  not  new,  but  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  complexity  of  the  long-standing  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  inequities  that  exist  in  U.S.  society.  Complex  problems  require  equally  complex 
solutions. 

Federal  governmental  intervention.  A  solution  to  the  problems  faced  by  the  U.S.  system  of 
education  would  have  to  involve  the  help  and  coordination  of  entities  from  the  federal  government 
to  local  communities.  This  would  require  a  shift  in  our  thinking  in  how  we  hire  and  place  teachers, 
as  well  as  how  we  pay  and  promote  them.  As  such,  the  government  could  serve  to  equalize  the 
areas  of  severe  inequality.  For  example,  teacher  salaries  vary  widely  from  state  to  state.  This 
creates  a  system  of  disincentive  for  high-quality  teachers  to  enter  or  remain  in  lower  paying  states 
and  districts,  which  could  add  to  disparities  in  teacher  quality  by  school  district.  Although  teachers 
are  paid  most  of  their  salary  by  their  districts,  the  lowest-paying  districts  would  be  supplemented 
by  a  government  funding  stream.  Salaries  will  also  be  formulated  based  upon  the  cost-of-living 
index  by  state,  region,  and  district.  If  there  is  no  equality  of  teacher  pay  and  benefits,  teacher 
quality  may  suffer  in  low-paying  districts  as  a  result.  The  federal  government  could  also  support 
and  enforce  teacher  quality  measures  that  would  allow  for  a  nationwide  teacher  evaluation  system. 
With  a  national  plan  for  teacher  evaluation,  the  strengths  and  quality  of  teachers  could  be  known 
and  compared  across  the  country.  This  data  could  be  used  to  place  teachers  equitably  in  ways 
that  best  suit  the  needs  of  children.  Teachers  would  be  provided  a  list  of  schooling  situations  that 
best  suited  their  skills.  Teachers  would  be  permitted  to  stay  within  their  districts,  however,  they 
could  choose  to  relocate  to  the  top  placement  on  their  assessment.  This  would  place  them  where 
their  skill  set  is  most  needed.  The  government  could  also  serve  to  enforce  orders  to  desegregate 
schools  as  well  as  programs  within  schools.  To  fight  housing  insecurity  for  school  children,  the 
government  could  organize  affordable  housing  programs  for  families  with  children.  In  an  ideal 
United  States,  these  families  would  be  scattered  amid  middle-class  communities  rather  than  being 
grouped  together  to  form  ghettos  or  assigned  to  neighborhoods  by  their  race.  A  final  example 
is  that  the  government  standardize  feeding  programs  so  that  hunger  is  eliminated  for  school 
children.  Children  should  be  able  to  eat  healthily  at  all  times:  during  the  school  year,  during  the 
summer,  and  over  the  weekends  when  school  is  not  in  session.  Students  who  are  hungry  are  not 
able  to  focus  on  schoolwork  and  academic  pursuits.  Again,  these  measures  sound  extreme  and 
intrusive;  however,  so  are  the  disparities. 

State-  and  district-level  reform.  State-  and  district-level  autonomy  has  led  to  large  gaps 
and  inequalities  in  resources  and  the  way  we  assign  them,  which  has  led  to  even  larger  gaps 
and  inequalities  in  student  achievement.  The  state-level  government  and  local  school  districts 
can  be  the  administering  bodies  of  the  reforms  noted  earlier.  The  state  and  district  levels  could 
also  oversee  a  plan  for  curricular  alignment  from  county  to  county,  district  to  district,  and  school 
to  school.  This  would  involve  coordinating  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  students  could  go  to 
any  school  in  the  country  and  receive  the  same  quality  of  education — not  necessarily  the  same 
education,  but  the  same  quality  of  education.  Equitable  education  would  ensure  this.  Students 
could  then  seamlessly  move  from  school  to  school  when  necessary.  However,  the  hope  is  that 
the  housing  program  eliminates  much  of  the  movement  by  supplying  stable  homes  in  nice,  safe 
communities. 
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Partnering  with  families.  Families  would  also  play  a  role  in  educating  children  in  this 
proposed  system.  After  extensive  parenting  workshops,  parents  would  be  mentored  into  becoming 
involved  parents.  In  tact,  parental  involvement  would  be  mandatory.  Although  the  involvement 
would  be  required,  the  hope  is  that  parents  continue  their  involvement  after  learning  about  the 
effectiveness  of  parental  involvement  toward  student  achievement.  Because  education  is  “free,” 
the  mentoring  and  training  would  be  part  of  a  requirement  to  receive  their  child’s  benefit  of 
education.  Parents  would  be  required  to  volunteer  a  nominal  amount  of  hours  based  upon  their 
schedules  and  abilities,  and  parents  would  also  be  trained  in  supporting  their  children’s  learning 
at  home.  Involved  parents  would  be  strategically  paired  to  work  with  less-involved  parents.  Parent 
and  community  liaisons  would  work  with  administrators  to  manage  parents.  Parents  would  engage 
in  mandatory  parenting  classes  where  they  would  learn  about  nutrition  that  promotes  student 
learning  and  wellness.  They  would  also  learn  teaching  and  learning  strategies  for  academic 
success  at  home,  and  how  to  work  with  teachers. 

Community  partnerships.  Communities  would  be  key  in  this  proposed  plan.  Businesses 
would  be  provided  a  list  of  opportunities  to  participate  in  school  improvement  efforts  and  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  relationships.  Relationships  with  businesses  in  the  community  are  mutually 
beneficial,  because  businesses  are  more  likely  to  have  a  robust  pool  of  applicants  to  work  for 
them  when  schools  properly  educate  students.  They  can  benefit  from  tax  incentives  at  the  same 
time.  Businesses  and  community  members  very  often  want  to  partner  with  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  improve  education,  but  are  not  sure  of  how  to  fit  in  and  help  in  ways  that  most  benefit 
the  school  (O’Connell,  1985).  After  businesses  and  school  leadership  outline  their  common  goals 
and  develop  memoranda  of  understanding,  the  school’s  leadership  team  would  develop  the  list  of 
projects  and  the  appropriate  community  agencies  would  donate  time  and  resources  according  to 
the  need  of  the  school. 


CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 

Implications  for  not  addressing  the  needs  of  underachieving  students  are  vast,  as  the  United  States 
vies  to  maintain  international  prominence  and  attempts  to  regain  global  respect  (Altbach,  2004; 
Darling-Hammond,  2007;  Peske  &  Haycock,  2006;  Warren  &  Twine,  1997).  In  fact,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  United  States  is,  in  a  sense,  positioning  itself  for  a  future  brain  drain,  as  cohorts  of 
underperforming  and  underprepared  students  matriculate  through  the  nation’s  school  systems  and 
emerge  unprepared  to  assume  key  positions  in  society.  This  is  the  fear  that  drives  some  futurists 
to  tout  equity  in  education  policy.  They  realize  that  if  we  continue  along  our  current  path,  not 
only  will  the  fate  of  our  children — our  most  precious  resource — be  at  risk,  but  so  will  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States.  They  realize  that  the  United  States  could  lose  its  position  if  global 
economies  are  forced  to  look  to  other  nations  for  technological  innovation  and  intellectual  capital 
and  resources  (Darling-Hammond,  2007;  Peske  &  Haycock,  2006;  Warren  &  Twine,  1997). 

Millions  of  children  are  suffering  and  doing  without  basic  necessities,  let  alone  the  tools  they 
need  to  move  ahead.  Without  equitable  policies  and  a  redistribution  of  resources,  the  gaps  will 
continue  to  widen  and  the  country  will  continue  to  lose  ground  in  national  and  international 
indicators  of  student  achievement  as  well  as  in  human  and  intellectual  capital,  as  a  significant 
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portion  of  the  student  body  goes  underserved  and  uneducated.  The  suggested  measures  are 
expensive  and  extreme,  but  will  likely  lead  to  the  desired  result  if  implemented  with  fidelity.  As 
Delgado  and  Stefancic  (1995)  allude  to,  the  solution  must  be  multipronged  and  focused.  We  have 
tiptoed  around  and  placed  bandages  on  our  serious  educational  problems  long  enough.  Perhaps 
the  idea  of  spending  money  to  equalize  the  U.S.  education  system  might  be  more  palatable  if 
providing  equitable  education  is  viewed  as  an  investment  rather  than  as  a  burden.  Given  the 
direction  of  U.S.  education,  we  are  going  to  spend  now  or  we  are  going  to  spend  more  later 
through  the  domino  effect  caused  by  severe  underachievement.  If  we  spend  now,  we  control  the 
spending  and  choose  the  direction  of  our  initiatives.  If  we  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  issues,  the 
country  is  sure  to  pay  later  as  we  suffer  the  consequences  of  an  undereducated  citizenry.  An 
investment  in  the  nation’s  children  is  an  investment  in  the  nation’s  future. 
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